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' . JWXJIO. 


CHAPTER OIIE. 


lETBOIiaaTIOI TO 10010. 


1. OEDER OE PEOCEDUEB} This introduction to logic? 

A. Will treat? 

a. Elrst . of the necessity of logic. 

h. Secondly , of the nature of logic? regarding which will "be dealt with? 
hi. In the first place , its character as science and as art; 
h2. In the second place , its formal object. 

c. Thirdly . the division of logic? concerning which will he expfsedt 
cl. In the first place , certain preliminary notions; 
o2. In the second place , the veiy division of logic. 

B. Hence the following order:- 


Intro- 

duction 

to 

logicI 


Its necessity...Article one. 

Its character as science and art.,.,..Article two* 

Its nature 

Its formal object.Article three. 

Oertain preliminary notions.....Article four. 

Its division 

The division itself.Article five. 


article OITE. 


NECESSITY OP lOCIC. 


2. OONCIUSION? As will appear from the considerations exposed below 
(nn.3-5), it must be said that 10010 IS SIMPLY NBOESSAEY POE THE 
AOCJjJISITiatl OP SCIENCE IN ITS PEEPBOT STATE. 


3. NATUEAl lOOIO AND AETIPIOIOUS OR ACqUIEED lOOIO? The distinction 
between natural logic on the one hand, and artificious or acq,uired 
logic on the other, is manifest from the folloxving? 


A. Every man, according as he has the natural power of reasoning, is 
endowed with a ceiiialn NAIDEAl logic, whereby ho is capable of accomplisif- 
in^ reasonings necessary for his daily life, 
here. 


Of this, it is not questloii 


B. But it is question here of AETIPIOIOUS logic? 

a. Which Isa quality? 

al, superadded to the intellect, 
a2. end acquired by study; 

b. Whereby is perfected the natural logic vM^ch every (me having 
reason naturally enjoys. 


■ .. ' ■ ) 

4. EEBCEIPTION OP AETIPIOIOUS lOGIC; This is described by St Thomas? 

THE ART DIEECTIYB OP REASON ITSELP, THAT IS, WICE ENABIES MAN TO 
PROCEED IN THE VERY ACT OP REASON ORDINATEt/Y, EASIlY AND WITHOUT ERROR. 
(In Anal, Post,, lib.1, loot,1, n,l). 














5 ? » 


5» OS’ iiHi’IFICIOiJS LOOIOj ffhis ig neossssjcTt Tiot oiiljr for 

til© eagg; aociuisiticn of soisnce in its perfect "but for the v«iT 

aoquieitioc of sei«ise -La. t:,/:,t ^ 

A. St Is not therefore to be denied that natural ioi^ic- suffices for the 
sequieitron of aoae iaperfact rudlmeutg of science.,- 

V 4 . It mst be said tixat this natural logic is not .sufficient for 

oDtainlng perfect eolsnce? 

a. Iherefore it is to be said that artifloisl logic is sinttily neocesaw. 

0 . in such fashion that, in default of it. thm of 

perfect science is quite Inpcsslble. 

C« For the possession of perfect scierico is achlev6d_l^r^BIRaid of a 
oe«wain quality acquired hF study, a quality vhoreby the"Intellect is 

r^4®*^®d oapauie of r®a,soaiag perfectly in some determinate scientific 
laatter, 

a. foT tts naturaJ-j very imperfect, power of .reasoning of the intellect 
is not sufficient for perfect scientific reasoning. 

b. But our intellect cajinot obtain this perfection vrlth re^rd to a 
specisl ffiatter, unless it be preriously perfected vrlth regard to scientific 

In g^^ral % t.rxig parf'actloxi is o'btaitiod tho stxidy of 

artificial logic. *, 

bl.^ .^'or evuT intellect is not naturally capable of • scie atlmo reasoning, 
as snows, fully in natural, phi 1 oTop^’ Tin pgycholot^yT? the^fore it csist 
acquire this capability. • . 

b2. Shen again, reasoning in a detersRia atc; «;cior‘tific asvtter d<tpeads on 

gQ^.ral node of reasoning perfectly, 


AFtll-OrJ WO. 


AS soimcz md AHg. . 

6, OObCnJsiuHj As will appear from the consideration eaposed here-under 

.* W's it be gfidci that LOd-XC IE A fflaCIILAfflira. Airn 

A_LIB1SAL ABT 3111’ IliPE0?!gBiT*SQ^c3ih£E l)ll^ P f>i^^ 

7, SHEOULATIfl SCISTCl; Logic, whereby is acculred the quality of 

^ reasoning perfectly, is constituted throu^ teo^edge of the causes 
throS^o^ses it is trvily a sci once, that is, teTowlea^ 

A. lor Is it anj'- a'bst-aole to this.* 

a.,Shat describing logic (cf. n.4), says-tlint it le an art. 

0. Jon, ae otjinogas hlffisel f say s • «fhi s art........ i s a rational"^ 


S. ABSs Herertholess,' lc^:io ie together an art, to wit, a quality 

.. towards ^ to be producodf for art ie »»*4ght reason about 

-.akeables recta ratio factlMllum'*. 

^'!«?ledg8 of the theory of reasoning is ordered towards the 
S^iag or perfect roaeoaiage. 

Pi'odacM is purely tntomal . and is nothing dse tkm 
I.U© worK of specula viffi it self. 

^ ^ IHISOniKLT SO-GlIiJS)? for of art properly 

Mim., such as a bridge, or a statue, or a piSuS, 

02 an ^gkne, or an orarioa, or a fam. r- i 

0 . MorsoTor, 3.ogie cc-oli not b© togothen %iA' ; ' ./.a- 



3- 


"bl. A specTilatlTe ©cionce, that is» a science whereof the end is 
intomal (knowledge itself), 

hS. And an art properly so-called, whereof the work is external. 


AP-TiaE THREE. 


EOBHAL OBJECT OF LOGIC. 


9- CONCLUSION! As will he evident from the consid6ra'tlon set forth here¬ 
under (nn.10-12), it met he said that THE FORMAL OBJECT OF LOGIC IS 
MENTAL BEING OF SECOND INTENTION (ens ratioiii s secjndae int entionis). 


10. THE FOEMAl OBJECT OF LOGIC IS A MENTAL HEIATION! No one denies that 

logic deals with mental relations, that is, relations v/hich can exist 
in intellect only, between Predicate and Subject, .and between the diverse 
propositions of reasoning. But the question is: Whether the primary and 
essential reference of logic is to these relations ? 

A. For since logic is the art directive of reason itself to the 
attainment of the true, the question formally concerns the artificial 
order necessary to attain the true, to wit: 

a. Whether this order consists in the acts of the mind inasmuch as 
they are directible; or, in other words, in something roal T 

b. Or whether this order consists in the very ordination of concepts 
by way of subject and predicate, and of middle term; or, in other words, 
in some mental relation? 

B, Against Suarez , vfoo holds the former opinion, to tdt, that the 
object of logic is the 8,cts as directible, or in other tifords, real being, 
it mst be said, with St Thomas and Thomists, that the formal object of 
logic is the MENTAL HELATION (relatio ration!s) resulting from the order¬ 
ing of concepts by way of subject and predicate and middle term. 

a. For: 

al. The formal object of logic must be that which suffices to direct 
reason to the true. 

But by the sole ordering of concepts by of subject and 
predicate and middle term - which ordering is a mental relation - 
is reason sufficiently directed to the attainment of the true, 

b. Moreover; 

bl. There is in the opposite opinion a danger of confusing the formal 
object of logic and of criticism ; 

b2. And perhaps in this is found the reason why often the Suarezians 
understand, under the name of Major Logic, the Criticism of knowledge, 
allocating the treatment of the criticc?! problem, not to metaptyslcs, but 
to logic. (Cf. Defensive Metaphysics, nn.' 5 - 13 ). 


11, THIS EELATION IS A MEtlTAL BEING, AND OF SECOND INTMTION; But the 

reason why these mental relations by way of subject and predicate and 
middle term are said to be MENTAL BEINGS (entia rationis), is sufficiently 
evident, since they cannot exist save in mind. 

A. For: 

a. Being which exists or can exist in the nature of things, or in the 
real, is called HEAL being. 

b. But being whidi neither exists nor can exist outside mind is called 
MENTAL being (ens rationis). 

B. However, the mental being, whereof it is question in logic, has 
this proper characterdetljjj, tha,t it is not, obtained eovo by a second 
intention (consideration) of 'the'-mind. If, for example, I sayl '^ter is 
a man”! 




4. 


a. The first intention, of the mind ie bemo both upon ■ttae indiTiftoaL 
whose name is P^ter, and upon the rational animal which is designated by 
the word *man', 

b. But that *man’ is considered as predicate, that is as related to 
’Peter', or vice versa, this occurs only by a ceitain reflexion, or, in 
other words, by a SBOOHD INTEtlTION. 


12, ESSENTIAL HEEINITIOH OF LOGrlO; Hence, logic can be defined essentially* 

A. Either from its adequate formal objectf THE SPECULATIVE SOIEHCE OF 
MfflTAL BEIHC OF SEOQHD flS^TMTIOH . 

B. Or from its object of attribut ion; THE SPECULATIVE SCIENCE OF 
BEA_SOITINC. (Note that the object of attribution of a science is that 
whereunto everything which is treated in a given science is attributed 
or ordoredj as foy example, movable body in natural philosophy, and 
substance in metaphysics). 

0, Or from it© principal obje ct; THE SPECULATIVE SOIENCS OF 
lEMONSTBATION . (Note that the principal object of a scienoo is that which 
is more principally and principally intended by a given science, so that 
everything which is treated in that science is treated intentionally on 
account of it; as for example, Pure Act in metaphysics). (Cf, Pirottaj 
Summa Philosophiae, Vol.I, p. 146 ). ''' 


ARTICLE FOUR. 


CERTAIN PRELIMINARY NOTIONS. 


13. REASON: The reason is a cognoscitivo, power, but not indeed a power 

other than the in't'elligence (understanding, intellect), "But from 
the point of view of the functioning of tills faculty: 

A. "It ip called more especially the Intelligence when it sees, grasps, 
or 'apprehends'; 

B, "And more especially the reason vihen it proceeds through discourse 
from the apprehension of one thing known to anothor." (Maintain: Intro-* 
duction to Logic, p.l). 

0. "What act is proper to the reason as such? EEASCNINC," (Marltain* 
ibid.). 


14» REASONINC; "We reason when we think for instance* 

" The spiritual Is Incorruptible, 
but the human soul is spiritual, 
therefore it Is Incorruptible . 

A. "Reasoning is the most complex operation of our mind; it is by 
reasoning that we go from what wo know already to what wo do not yet know, 
that we discover, that we demonstrate, that wo make progress in knowledge . 

B. "Since logic studies the reason a,s a means of ac(iuirlng knowledge: 

a. "It must consider first and foremost among the operations of the 
mind, reasoning . 

b. 'There are other operations of the mind which logic must also 
consider. 

c. "It will consider them in relation to reasoning, as factors i» it. 

0. "The act of reason is one or undivided , llko the act of taking 
three steps towards a goal. One, two, three, we have reached the goal: 
we have taken three steps, but wo moved without stopping, i«lth an undivided 
mov ement. 








9. 


a, "We jreason likexd.se with eea. unclividad movenenrt; 
h. "But we do not reason for the mere pleasure of running, or 
•discursing* from idea to idea, hut indeed to conclude , to render evident 
to ourselves some truth in which vre stop. 

c. "Yet the act of reason is a complex act; it is one or undivided, 
hut it is not simple or Indivieihle ; on the contrary it is composed of 
several distinct acts in orderly sequence, each of v.'hich hears upon an 
enunciation similar to the three enunciations in the ex&mple given above 
and xdiich we call propositions . 

d. "Each of these acts taken in itself is called a JUDOMEUT." 

( Maritain ; op.cit, pp,l« 2 ). 


15. JUE&MENT: "This is another opera.tion of the mind which is anterior 

to the reasoning and is presupposed hy it. 


A. "To Judge is to affirm or to deny; it is to think for example, 
" Caution is the mother of safety , 


or again, 


" Formal dress is not n considerahle nuisance . 

B. "Im the first Judgment vre affirm of the term ‘caution’ this other 
term 'mother of safety*, that is, wo identify these tXTO terms saying; there 
exists one same thing (a same suhject ) to v;hioh both the name 'caution' 
and the name 'mother of safety' belong at the same time. In the second 
Judgment we deny to the term 'formal dress', this other term 'considerable 
nuisance'. 


0. "By Judging we declare ourselves to be in possession of the truth 
on this or that point. A xdse man is one who Judges well. 


D. "The act of judging; 

a, "Is one or undivided , as the act of taking a step; it is even, 
strictly speaking, a slmple or indivisible act. Thus, in the example 
given above, the Judgment does not consist in the Juxtapposition of three 
different acts of thought - an act of thought for 'caution', another 
for 'is' and a third for 'mother of safety', but indeed in a single act 

of thought. 

b, "It bears nevertheless upon a complex object (a proposition 
constructed ty the mind), 

bl. "And Just as a step is a movement between two terms, between a 
point of departure and a point of arrival, 

b 2 , "So the act of judging is a movement of thought, translated by the 
word 'is', v/hich unites tm different notions, expressed by; 
b2a. "the word-subject, 
b2b. "and the word-attribute or predicate. 

c, "Bach of these notions corresponds to a certain act of the mind 
called conception , perception , or SIMPLE APPREHENSION." ( Maritain ; op, 

cit. pp.2-3). 


16. SIMPLE APPREHENSION: "This is another operation of the mind, 

anterior to Judgment and presupposed by it. 

A. "To conceive is to form in the mind an idea in 'hhlch one sees, 
grasps, or 'apprehends' something. It is to think, e.g. 

" 'mau' 

or 'caution' 
or 'unfortunate'. 

B. "This act is evidently at the very root of all our intellectual 
knowledge, end that is why it is of the first importance, For by this 
act an object of thought is offered to the sight or grasp of our 
intelligence. 

a, "This act of perception or apprehension is, however, so imperfect 
that although it does indeed present to us an object of thought discernible 
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in a thing, il; -does not e* tha same time pro*attt vur-thm otJaer of 

thought Ttfhioh are united to this one in the thing as it exists (its exist¬ 
ence being either a.ctual or possible), 

al.. “Ooneequently oixr mind, reaaijaing in a state of suep<at»e, has 
nothing as yet to affirm or deny . It is clear for example that if vb tfeijak: 

" *man' 

'snow' 

'delicate people' 

we have but the beginning of a truth in our mind, our mind makes as yet no 
declaration of conformity v.dth the real; this declaration is not made, nor 
is there a completed truth in our mind, unless vre think for example (in a 
judgment); 

"'man is mortal' 
or 'snow is white' 

or 'delicate people are unfortunate' 

or the like. 

a 2 . "In -the same way we do not advance by simply lifting our foot off 
the ground, we advance only if wo take a step, 

b. "We may say then that in making an act of simple apprehension our 
mind merely grasps a thing without affirming or denying anything about it . 

C. "This act: 

a. "Is not only one or undivided , but also simple or indivisible ; the 
act of thinking 'man' or ' snov/' is obviously an act which at3mits of no parts. 

b. "Furthermore it bears upon an object: 

bl, "which is either indivisible itself (as an object of thought, e.g. 
'man'), 

b2. "or at least is apprehended in the same way as indivisible objects , 
that is, without involving any construction erected by the mind. 

c. "Hence it is called an act of simple apprehension . 

D. "The act of conception or simple apprehension is thus a primary 
operation which presupposes no other intellectua,! operation. 

a. "Undoubtedly it does not constitute our first act of knowledge 
(for it presupposes the operations of the senses), 

b. "But it constitutes our first IITT 3 LLS 0 TUAL opera tion, it is the 
first operation of the mind ." (Maritain ; op.clt. pi). 3 - 4 T” 


17. THEHE OPERATIONS; " The three operations of the human mind are : 

A. " Simple apprehension . 

B. " Judgment . 

0 . "And reasoning ." ( Maritain ; op.cit. p.4). 

IS. "TEE OPSEATION OF THE MIND AND ITS PRODUCTS: The study of the 
operations of the mind and of their inmost mechanism belongs to 
psychology. 

A. "But we may note here the distinction botv/eon; 

a. "The operation itself or act of the mind, 

b. "And the product which the mind produces thereby within itself. / 

3 . "The act: 

a. "Of judging , for example; 

al. "is an operation of the mind involving the production or construction 
in the mind of a certain group of concepts, 

a2, "which we call an enun ciation or proposition. 

b. "There; 

bl. "is as much difference between: 

bla. "the action of assembling concepts and judging, 

bib, "and the constructed group itself, 

b2. "as there is between; 

b2a. "the action of building a house, 

b2b, "and the house when built. 
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0. '*The t]iof\xgh:t>—p^position ^the ■©# -aoiicepts) iC’ disHbiji^uAshod. in 

turn from the verhel proposition which explains it in words and is its oral 
sign. There is as much difference between the one and the other as hetween. 
the house itself and some representation of it. 
a, "By verbal propositions we understand: 

al. "those that are actually spoken - groups of vrords spoken 
aloud 

a2, "as well as those ^\rhich are spoken only in the mind - greups 
of words formed In the Imagination. 

h. "When we think, for example, 'man is mortal’: 

hi, "We affirm that which is presented to us by the idea of mortal, of 
that which is presented by the idea of man. 

b2, "But at the same time in which we form this proposition in the mind, 
we imagine the verbal proposition by which it is expressed (and sometimes we 
really form its phonetic equivalents with our lips). 

c. "The thought-proposition (the group of concepts) evidently: 
cl. "differs as much from the mentally-spoken proposition (the group 
of auditory or muscular images of articulate sounds), 

o2. "as it does from the actually-spoken proposition. 

D. "T» make more precise the meaning of the terms.we may 

construct the follovring table of the operations of the mind: 

"THE OPBSATIOITS OF THS MIWD .AND ITS HlOroCTS"j 


I THE OEBEATIOH THE PROIUCT THE Sioil 

I. Determined by a likeness 
of the object received throu^ 
the senses - by means of 
abstraction - the mind forms 

or ’says' within itself.an idea (or MENTAL 

CONOEPT) in which 

it sees, grasps or apprehends 
(SIMPLE APFEEHENSION) a certain 
essence or object of a concept 
(vhich logicians also call an 

OBJECTIVE CONOEPT),...and it designates this 

idea by a word (TEHM) 
-'hich is itself signi- 
fiable by a graphic 
sign (a written word): 
man. 

Having thus seen or apprehended, 
the mind may now produce within 

itself.a complex concept 

relating in detail 
what it has seen. 

This is the DEEIN- 

ITIQN OE THE THINa. ..of which the oral sign 

is a verbal DB5TNITI0N 
(a group of words): 
rational animal . 

II. The mind constructs 

(COMPOSITION AND DIVISION).a group of two 

concepts ( SubJeot 
and Predicate ) 
whose 

agreement or disagreemait it 
apprehends and vtoich it affirms 
or denies one of the other iy a 
simple act (a JUDGMENT) bearing 

upon...this group of con¬ 

cepts or PROPOSITION. 

This has.for its oral sign a 

spoken PROPOSITION (a 
group of words): nan 
is a rational, animal. 


! 












Ill. Eift EiiBd «ees oT 
^)pr-ekend6.. 


a grouping of 

propositions 

(antecedent) 


as ‘inferring' or rendering 
necessarily true. 

which it 'concludes* from the 
preceding propositions. Thin 
is the EEA-SOHillO which con¬ 
structs. 


another proposition 
(consequent) 


a group of proposit¬ 
ions celled AEQU- 

^^MTATI0II, vhose... .. .oral sign is the rerhal 

ABQUMEI^ATI OIT (group 
of spoken propositions): 
man is a rational animal? 


hut every philosopher is 
a man; therefore every 
I^ilosopher is a rational 
animalT 


a. "In: 

al, "The first column we haye written that which concerns the acts or 
operations of the mind; 

a2. **Yn the second that which conceme tha products that are formed in 
the mind; 

a3i "And in the third the oral and material signs of thege mental 
products. 

h. "Everyday language ordinarily confuses these throe orders of things; 

hi. "hec<ause in many cases what is said of the product may also he said 
of the operation; 

h2. "and hecaueo it is natural for man to call things which ere 
signified hy the same name hy their sign only, for this is more familiar 
to him. 


c. "Nevertheless, to take examples; 

cl. "A judgment is a vital act; 

c2, "A (thought) proposition is an immaterial organism composed of 
several, concepts; 

c3. "A verhai proposition is an inert composite of material parts 
(words) in juxtaposition in time (oral proposition) or in space (written 
proposition). 

d. "These distinctions are highly important if logic is to he ri^tly 
understood. 

dl. "... Lolhnitz and certain logicians in his tradition tend to 

neglect the operation for the product , and the immaterial product of the 
mind for its material sign . 

d2. "On the other liand, in its critique of the intellect, the Anti- 
Intellectualist school ( Janes , Bergson , Le Roy ), often confuse the 
operations and products of the intelligence with the materiel signs hy 
v;hich they are expressed, 

d3. "No one has anyx'/hore made clearer the distinction between the 
thou/^t and the material signs which express it than Aristotle . The 
object of Ms logic; 

d3a. "is precisely the immaterial psxoducts of the mind, 

d3h. "and not the spoken or x\rritten words, wMoh he treats only 
insofar as they arc external signs of these products." (Maritain ; 
Introduction to Logic, pp.4»*8). 








AKTICLE FIVE. 


o. 


DIYI5I0H OF LOGIC. 


19* ACCIDENTAL DIVISION: Very frequently found In authors: 

A. Is the division of logic into: 

a. EOBMAL logic or the art of reasoning ordinatdLy and easily; 
h. MATERIAL logic or the art of reasoning xcithout error. 

B. But we leave this division aside; 

a. Because it follows the description of logic, not its essential 
definition. 

h. Because it is accidental. 

20. ISSEINTIAL DIVISION: On the contrary the division from formal oh.ject 

is to he taken, ^lich is ESSENTIAL. Therefore logic is divided 

according to the division of mental being of the second intention, 
aocor^ng as it is foiond in the three operations of the mind, to v/it, in 
the first and second through reference to the third. 

A. In the first operation: predicahllity . 

B. In the second operation; predication . 

C. In the third operation: illation or inference . 

21. PARTS OF LOGIC, AND OEDEH OF PROCEDUEB; Hence; 

A. Three parts of logic, to wit: 

a. The first part: ON RREDICABILITY. 

h. The second part: ON PREDICi'iTION. 

c. The third part: ON ILIATION OR INFERENCE. 

B. Hence the treatise of logic ivill proceed according to the following 
order 


Logic 


First part: ON PREDI CAB ILITY 
Second part: ON PREDICATION.. 
Third part: ON ILLATION. 


.Book one. 
•Book two^ 
Book three. 








BOOK OUE. 


FIRST PART OF LOGIC: OIT PHELIQABILITY. 


22, OWERAL VIEW OF THIS PARTS This first part of logic: 

A. Will Le e:sposod in four sections , to wit; 

a. FIRST SEoxiOlT; Fre«-aa'bles to the study of predlcaLility; wherein 
will he dealt with; 

^rst , giinple apprehension , which is the CAUSE of predicahility. 

Secondly . the concept , which is the WORK of apprehension; which 
vdll he considered; 

a2a. In the first place , in ITSELF. 

a.2h. In the second place , in its SIGH. 

h. SECOND SECTION; On predicahility in general ; vAierein will he 
dealt with; 

nature of the unirersal in ITSELF. 

"bS. Secondly , the unlvorsrl relatively to its INFERIORS. 

c, THIRD SECTION; On predicahility in speci al; wherein will he 
dealt xdth; 

cl. First , UNIVOCAL predicahility; concerning which will he treated; 

In the first place , univocal predicahility in signified act or 
the EREDICABLES. -^- 

clI** In the second place , univocal predicahility in exercised act or 
the PREDICAMENTS. - 

c2. Secondly, ANALQC^DSpredicahility. 

d, FOURTH SECTION; On the eifn of predicahility or definition . 


B. W'-ich may he thus ozhihited schematically;- 
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On predi- 
cability: 


Pi’e-arables to the 
litudy of pre dica - 
bility; (FIRST 

section) 


Or simple apprehens ion, 
which is the CAUSE of 
predicability: 


On the pon c e p t, which 
is the WORK of appre¬ 
hension and whereof 
predicability is a 
p roper ty, considered 


Notion of apprehension 

I' 

On abstraction . 

Its nature. 

Its division. 


IN ITSELF 


In its SICSVT. 


^n GENERAL: 

(second 

section) 


In 

itself 


an.sjce.di] 

cabi lity 


IN SPECIAL: 

(THIRD 

SECTION) 


On the universal in ITSELF. 


On the 'Universal relatively to 
its HTFERIORS. 


On univocal predica¬ 
bility in signified 
a£,t or on the 
PREDICABLES. 

On Univocal predica¬ 
bility in ex ercised 
aej; or on the 
PRSDICAtlENTS. 


On UNIVOCAL 
predicabilitV 


On jAf'JALOCOUS predicability. 


bn its sign or on DEFINITION (FOURTH SECTION). 


SECTION ONE. 


PRE-AJfflLES TO THE STUDY OP PREDICABILITY. 


23. ORDER OP PROCEDURE: What this ejqjosition of the pre-ambles to the 

study of predicability will embrace is sufficiently known from what 
has been exposed above (n.22). Accordingly it will proceed to the 
following order:- 
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On simple apprehension, which is 

the CAUSE of predicability..... Chapter tvra. 


Pre-amibles to 
the study of 
predicability: 


In ITSELF... 

On the concept, which 
IS the WORK of appre¬ 
hension and whereof 
predicability is a 
property, considered 
- In its SIGN, 


Chapter three. 


Chapter four. 


CHAPTER TWO. 


SIMPLE APPREHENSION WHICH IS THE CAUSE OP PREDTCABILITy. 


24. ORDER OF PROCEDURE: This consideration of simple apprehension: 

A. Will: 

S-" Firs t, expose the notion of simple apprehension. 

Secondly , expose by what means the intellect apprehends essences. 


B. Hence the following order:- 


Simple a.pprehen&ion 
which is the cause 
of predicability: 


Its notion, 


Article one. 


3y what acts does the intellect 
apprehend essences..... Article two. 


ARTICLE ONE. 


NOTION OF SI.1\fPLE APPREHENSION . 

25. DEFINITION OP SBCFLE APPREHENSION: The firs t operation of the mind, 
very imperfect indeed and of its own nature (per se) ordered towards 
judgment, is called SIMPLE APPREHEJvrSION. 

A. To p sycholop r does it pertain to vindicate the EXISTENCE of this 
operation, against Ihe denial of many modems outside the scholastic 
tradition. 

B. It is THE OPERATION ’SUiERSBY THE INTELLECT UNDERSTANDS SOME 
QUIDDITY, WITHOUT AFFIRMING OR DENYING ANYTHING OP IT. 

C. The OBJECT of this operation is a quidd it y , ESSENCE, that which 
s omething is . 

a. Wherefrom: 

al. It is immediately apparent that this definition cannot be accepted 
save by those who admit that the human intellect knows essences - which 
likewise is proved in psychology. 

a2. Let it suffice for the present to retain this, that common sense 
(natural underst,anding) appr.oves this definition: if, for example, I say 
'man' or 'dog', these words which express objects of simple apprehension, 
signify, for common sense, THAT TOICH T-IAN OR DOG IS, and so on. 
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b. Thus I'aritain wites: "THE EORIIAL OBJECT of simple apprehension 

is always SOME ESSENCE, NATURE OR ' QUIDDITY'.Here we may take the 

words 'essence', 'nature', and 'quiddity' in their broadest sense as 
meaning what something is (some object which I attain in pronouncing a 
name), or again what this idea or this name sets before me. I grasp a 
certain essence , in this sense, whenever I think - e. g. 'living body', 
'animal', 'French', 'peter'. Thus everything grasped by means of simple 
apprehension is, as such, OIE essence." (introduction to Logic, pp.12-13). 
c. Lest what is said here be misunderstood, note the following words 
Maritain ; "Certain modem authors have misunderstood this term 'the 
apprehension of essences' to mean that, by the power of abstraction, the 
mind may at once perceive the inmost constitution of a thing. The 
scholastics never held any such doctrine. For them, abstraction trans¬ 
ports us from the sensible to the intelligible plane, and introduces us 
into the order of essences and their necessary laws. But the 
intelligible objects, the 'natures' or 'essences' perceived in simple 
apprehension, far from putting us in possession of the innermost con¬ 
stitution of things are, at first, but the simplest and most intelligible 
aspects, which are grasped in the things themselves (first of all and at 
the very outset, 'being' as an object of thought). Thus the concept of 
I fire' \#iich I derive from sense experience does not unfold to me the 
innermost nature and mysteries of * ignition *; at first it is simply a con¬ 
cept of something with a determinate nature (as yet unknown to me) which 
appears under certain sensible aspects. Only later do I penetrate this 
nature and know it as the combination of a body in its gaseous state with 
the oxygen of the air. Undoubtedly it was this very thing that the 
concept of fire revealed to me, but in a hidden way. 

- And even if we do succeed in attaining an explicit knowledge of the 
essences or the inmost constitutions of some fev/ things, nevertheless, in a 
great many cases (especially in the inductive sciences) we have to be 
content with imperfect knowledge through external signs." (introduction to 
Logic, p.13, note 2). 

D. Absenee of affirmation and of negation which are the specific 
differences of judgment, is 3ssential to simple apprehension. 

26. SIMPLE APPREHENSION AS TFiE "UILERSTANDING OF INDIVISIBLES": Simple 

apprehension is called also the understanding of indivisibles "inasmuch 
as the intellect understands absolutely the quiddity of each thing, or an 
essence through itself, for example, what is man, or what is white, or 
something of that kind." (Periherm., lib.l, lect. 3. S.Thomae, n.3: cf. 
Metaphys. VI, lect. S. Thomas, n.l232, ed. Cathala. ). 

A. Note that the second of the examples given, viz. 'white' or 'a 
white thing' signifies a complex essence, i.e. an essence comnosed of two 
quiddities: 

a. a certain thing, a, g. snow ; 

b. and whiteness which is a property of the snow. 

B. However there is no difficulty in the name "understanding of 

indivisibles ", for: ~ 

a. Although in these cases its object is divisible, 

b. Yet, since it is apprehended by way of a one . 

c. It is known @,.fter.the.manner of an indivisible. 


ARTICTEJWO 


BY WHAT ACTS IS SPI LE AP FRE?iENS IQN EX ERCISED? 

27. CONCLUSION: As will appear from what is said hereunder (nn.28-30), 
it is to be said that THE INTELLECT WLSRSTAIUDS ESSENCES ABSOLUTELY 

BY TfSANS OP ABSTRACTION, RELATIVEIjY BY T^EANS OP COUCPARATIVE APPREHENSION. 

28. ESSENCES APPREHE]vLED T¥0 WAYS: In two ways does the intellect 
apprehend essences: 
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A. Both ABSOLUTELY in themselves; 

B. And RELATIVELY, insofar as these essences are considered as referable 
to other objects. This latter apprehension, like the former, pertains to 
the first operation of the mind, as is jiown fully in psychology. 


29. ABSTRACTION AND COMPARISON: Yet these acts, though they both pertain 

to the first apprehension of the mind, are diversely named: 

A. ABSTRACTION bespeaks THE ACT OP SEULE IMDERSTANDINC V4-IICH CONSIDERS 
A THING ACCORDING TO ITSELF, ABSTRACTED PROM ALL RELATION TO ANOTHER. And 
abstraction indeed is twofold : 

a. FORMAL abstraction, WHEREBY SOME QUIDDITY IS ABSTRACTED FROM ITS 
SUBJECT, as for example: 

al. Whiteness , which is abstracted from snow; 

a2. Hardness , which is abstracted from steel; 

a3. Quantity, which is abstracted from sensible matter. (Cf. Cajetan i 
In De Ente et Essentia, ed. Laurent, pp.6-7). 

b. TOTAL abstraction, V/HEREBY SOJ^E SUPERIOR UNIVERSAL - i. e. some 

universal having greater extension - IS ABSTRACTED PROM ANOTHER DTFERIOR 
UNIVERSAL — i.e. a universal having less extension - : e. g. animal - 

a universal which is superior relatively to horse and lion, - which 
abstracted from horse and from lion. 


B. COMPARISON, on the contrary, is THE ACT OP SBHLE UNDERSTANDING 
WHEREBY IS APPREHENDED A I'TATTJRE AS RESPECTING OTHERS TO WHilCH IT IS ORDERED. 


30. NATURE KNOW BY ABSTRACTION, ilND N/iTURE APPREHEIR)ED BY COMPARISON: 

Therefore a nature, knewm by abstraction, differs from a nature 
apprehended by comparison. 

A. For a nature known by abstraction respects inferiors (i. e. 
universale having less extension) as a term WHEREFROM it is abstracted, 
and it is called, as we siiall see beloiT, a metaphysical universal. 

B. But a nature apprehended by comparison is referred to inferiors as 
orderable towards them (i.e. it is referred to them as to a terra WHEREUNTO), 
and it is called a logical universal, as will be explained below. 


SCHEMATIC STBITARY. 


31. SCHEMATIC RECAPITULATION: What has been said in the fore-going 

chapter may be thus schematically summarized:- 
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ITS 

NOTION 


It is defined: THE ACT iJ\rHSREBY THE INTELLECT 
W3EERSTANDS SOME QUIDDITY, WITHOUT AFEIRJflNG OR 
DENYINO ANYTHING OP IT. 


iHence 


Its ob.ject is : a quiddity, ESSENCE, what some¬ 
thing is. 


Absence of affirmation and negation is essential 
to it. 


On simple 
apprehension: 


Which is : AN ACT OP SIMPLE UNDERSTAI'ID- 
ING WHICH CONSIDERS A THING ACCORDING 
TO ITSELP’, ABSTRACTED PROM ALL REI.ATION 
TO ANOTHER. 


[ABSTRACTION! 


And which 
is twofold, 
to wit: 


Either PORt'iAIj. WHEREBY SOU® 
QUIDDITY IS ABSTRACTED PROM 
ITS SUBJECT. 

Or TOTAL . ’fHiERSBY SOI® SUP¬ 
ERIOR UNIVERSAL IS ABSTRAC¬ 
TED prom: AlfOTHER INPERIOR 


WrVERSAL. 


THE ACTS 
WHEREBY 
IT IS 


a universal respecting its 
inferiors as a term WHERE- 
.4nd whereby PROM it is abstracted, 
is obtained 


EXERCISED 

are: 


Which universal is called 
a metaphysical universal. 


COJ/rPARISON 


m±ch is: AN ACT OP SIMPLE UNDERSTANDDTG 
■■^HEREBY IS APPREHENDED A NATURE AS 
RESPECTING OTHERS TO TOICH IT IS ORDERED. 


And wherebw 
is obtained 


ia universal -vshich is ordered 
to its inferiors as a term 
iWHSREUNTO it is orderable. 


Which universal is called 
a logical universal. 


CHAPTER THREE. 


THE CONCEPT, WHICH IS THE WORK OP APPREHENSION, IN ITSELP. 


32. ORDER OP PROCEDURE: This consideration of the concept, •which is the 
work achieved or produced by simple apprehension; 

A. Will consider: 

Fir st, the concept in itself. Concerning which ■will be treated: 
al. In the first place , the nature of the concept: regarding v/hich ■will 
be exposed: 

ala. The notion of the formal and objective concept. 

alb. And then, by vhat is determined the nature of the concept: with 
respect to which: 

albl. Will be exposed the elements of the concept. 
alb2. Will be established the determination of the nature of the 
concept by its comprehension. 
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a2. I n the second place, the divisions of the concept, 
b. Secondly , the concept in its relations with other concepts. 

B. Hence the following order of procedure 


|lts 

iNature 


In 

itself 


iNotion of the formal and 
[objective concept....... 


[Determination 
of the nature 
of the concept 


Elements of 
the concept. 

(Determination of 
its nature by its 
comprehension.... 


Article one. 


Article two. 


Article three. 


On the 
concept 


Its divisions 


Article four. 


In its relations with other concepts^ 


Article five. •. 


ARTICLE ONE. 


FOmiAL AND OBJECTIVE CONCEP T. 


33. NECESSIT? OP ABSTRACTION: The nature (or quiddity), which is the 

object of simple apprehension; 

A. Is not the external thing in its singular existence , which, as 
material, is not proportionate to our intellect, as is shown in psychology. 

B. And so the nature is not apprehended immediately unless abstracted 
from the singular. 


34. THE FORMAL CONCEPT: This abstractive apprehension requires that it 

have a term which, since in the real are found only singular things, 
has to be produced by the very act of knowledge, - which production is 
treated in psychology. This tenn is the WORK of apprehension -vrfiich is the 
CONCEPT . 

A. However, this term produced by knowledge is not that whic h is known, 
but is th at wherein we understand immediately the very nature of the external 
thing, abstracted from its singular existence, as common sense itself testi¬ 
fies: 

a. For not the same is it; 
al. to know man ; 

a2. and to know the idea of man. 

b. Even further: 
bl. I know: 

bla. vdiat is, according to the truth of the thing , man, 

bib. before the idea of man; 

b2. Or, in other words, I know; 

b2a. man as he is in the real, 

b2b. before man as he is in my mind. 

B. I’his term, "EXPRESSED BY THE HIND AND It\T THE MIND, WHEREIN 
rotPER^ANT) THE THING '(nature) " is called the FOET^A^, CONQ^Pt ^or MENTAL 
CONCEPin^ In the ferm'al concept are to be distinguished these two; 

a. Some essence, v/hich is IDE^TTTCAIi with the essence of some external 
thing. 

b. The eyislfence which this essence has in the mind: 

bl. which differs from the singular existence which the thing has in 
the real ; 
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"62. by virtue of which difference the formal concept , i« o« the essence 
as it exists in the mind, is SDimR to, not identical with, the essence as 
it exists in the real. 


35. THE OBJECTIVE CCNCEPT: But the essence of the formal concept, 
abstracted from its mental existence; 

A. Is the object of apprehei>sion. 

B. And is called the OBTEGTI^E CONCEPT , which accordingly is: . 1| AT 
WHICH WE KNOW OF SCTffi TKENC . 

C. Whereas: 

a. The consideration of the formal concept pertains rather to 
psychology ; 

b. The objective concept chiefly is dealt with in logic . 


36 . EVERY ESSENCE CAN BE m OBJECTIVE CONCEPT: Every essence (nature, 

quiddity) can be an object of apprehension or an objective concept; 

A. Whether it be a real essence, which: 

a. Exists (actual essence) in THE REAL, 

b. Or can exist (POSSIBLE essence) in THE RE.AL. 

B. Or an essence of reason (essence of mental being), which exists 
(ACTUAL essence) or can exist (POSSIBLE essence) in the MIND only. Of 
mental beings (entia ration!^ there are three species: 

®-' Privations ; v.g. blindness; 

b. Logical mental beings (entia rationis logioae): v.g. affirmation, 
species,"genus (relations cf reasohi mental relations). 

c. Mathematical mental beings (entia rationis matheroaticae): v.g. 
irrational number (a surd). 

37 . SCHEMATIC The coni^nts of this article may be thus 

schematically recapitulated** 
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Since it ie abstractive. 

[i^ich is the POmiAL COTCEPr. 


ON THE FORMAL 
CONCEPT: Our 
apprehension: 


is not that which is known. 


Which 


But is that wherein we understand 
immediately the tiling (the nature). 


Must 
produce 
a terra: 


IfVhich is defined: THE TERM "EXPRESSED BY THE 
MIND AND IN THE MIND WHEREIN WE UNDERSTAND 
THE THING" (the nature). 

Some essence which is IDENTICAL 
with the essence of some 
external thing. 


On the 
formal 
and ob¬ 
jective 
concept: 


In which are 
to be 

distinguishec 


The existence 
which this 
essence has 
in the mind 


'JVhich diffe rs 
from the singular 
existence which 
the thing has 
in the real . 

In virtue of which 
difference the 
formal concept is 
SBilLAR TO, not 
identical with, 
the essence as it 
exists in the 
real. 


Abstracted from its mental existence. 


Is the essen ce of 
the formal concept. 


And IDENTICAL with the essence of the 
external thing. 


Not indeed the material 

And so is the object of appre- object thereof, 
hension or of the formal concept: 

But its formal object. 


ON THE 
OBJECTIVE 


CONCEPT: And is defined: THAT OF SOm TH.ING ’MICH m Wm BY IffiANS 
This: OP THE PORIML CONCEPT; or: THE OBJECT KNOWN INASflUCH AS 

IT IS AN OBJECT. 


And can be 
verified in 
every essence: 


Whether rea l, and then 


Met her ACTUAL. 
Or POSSIBLE. 


Or mental (whether 
ACTUAL or POSSIBLE): 
which may be: 


Either Privatio n. 

Or logical mental 
being. 


Or mathematical 
mental being. 




ARTICLE TWO. 
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THE COMPREHENSION AND EXTENSION OF A CaNCBPT. 


38. EXELAHATION 0? COlfPREHPINSION; Since the objective concept is 

identified with the essence of the external thing, of itself it is 
indivisible. 

A. Nevertheless, our knowledge does not penetrate, by a single act, 
the essence of a thing, so as to know it at once distinctly, but only 
gradually and after several or many acts. 

B. In each act, the intellect forms a formal concept by the essence 
whereof is obtained a certain objective concept. 

/ ' 

C. The complex of these objective concepts, ^idiereby is es^ressed more 
or less distinctly the nature of some thing, is called the compre hension 
of t?io obj ctive concept. 


39. DEFINITION OP COItPREHEINSION; Therefore comprehension is defined: 

THE COMPLEX OF 'EHE NOTES WHICH CONSTITUTE A CONCEPT. Thus, for 
example^ the comprehension of the odhoept of* man is: suhstance , composite , 
living , endowed with Sensibility , rational . 

A. NOTE however. ILest this notion be falsely understood: 

a. That the comprehension of a concept: 

al. is expressed indeed by many notes viiereof the sum can be diverse, 
according as the nature is known more or less perfectly, 

a2. without however the comprehension itself of the concept being 
varied; 

b. For the notes of the comprehension express the very natjure of the 
thing, or the constitution of the objective concept: 

bl. in itse lf. 
b2. not for us . 

B. Therefore modem writers ERR, who, like Keynes and Gob lot , propound 
a subjective notion of comprehension, v;hich savours of nominalism. 

a. KEYNES : 

al. Distinguishes comprehension and connotation : 

ala. He calls connotation the sum of the notes by which HERE AND NOW 
I understand explicitly such or such an object; in other words, by 
'connotation* he means what we are actually and explicitly thinking about^ 
the several notes which we use to define the concept. Bius the connotation 
of the concept 'ruminant' would be 'animal that chews the cud', these notes 
being taken as including only what I am actually and explicitly thinking of 
in saying these words. 

alb. By the name ' comprehension ' he designates the recognizable 
properties of some object (v.g. 'cloven“footed' in a ruminant). 

a2. But this distinction is based in nominalism . 

a2a. For if the comprehension expresses the essence of a thing, it 
virtually contains its properties, and therefore comprehension and 
connotation are the same. 

a2b. Even more, comprehension, as said above, must be taken objectivel y: 
a2bl. That is, comprehension designates the complex of the notes whereby 
the objective concept is constituted in itself . 

a2b2. But Kevnes. on the contrary, takes connotation subjectively , i.e. 
inasmuch as it is the complex of the notes whereby the concept is constituted: 
a2b2a. not in itself, 
a2b2b. but for us . 

b. GOBLOT admits the same distinction, but: 


bl. Says moreover that in the comprehension of. a concept are contained. 
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not only the properties necessarily derived from an essence, but all the 
concepts contained therein as species or sub-species, and all the properties 
which they in turn imply. (Cf. Goblot ; Traite de Logique, ch. Ill: 'Le 
Concept et I'Idee*, Scientia , t.XI, 1912). Therefore: 

bla. In comprehension he includes extension itself (the sum of the 
concept's inferiors, so that, for example, Aiyan, Semite, Negroid etc. right 
down to Peter and Paul, would be included in the comprehension of 'man'; and 
likewise in the comprehension of 'beast' would be included vertebrate, 
invertebrate etc, right down to this horse and this oyster), 
bib. iVhereas: 

blbl. Connotation is increased when extension is diminishe d, 
blb2. Comprehension, on the contrary, is increased as extension is 
increased . 

bl'c.~ Distinction is to be made between concept and idea: 
bid. By the name ’’CONCEPT' he designates an abstract and poor notion 
which contains only the elements of connotation; 

blc2. Whereas by the name 'IDEA' he designates a notion which embraces 
the comprehension, which therefore is rich with all the determinations 
included in the comprehension. 

bid. Finally, he says that the comprehension of a concept is measured by 
the number of propositions in which some concept can be the subject. 


b2. Goblot : 

b2a. Forgets that the differences contained under a genus are only 
in potency and ' per accidens '. and not actually (or virtually ) and ' per se '. 

b2al. But in the comprehension of a concept are contained only those 
things which 'per se' befit the concept. 

b2a2. Therefore illegitimately does he include extension in 
comprehen sion. 

b2b. Likewise, illegitimately does he distinguish between idea an d 
concept , for: 

b2bl. The idea , according to his notion of it, does not contain 
actually , but only potentially , the differences included in it. 

b2b2. The concept contains not only those things which are actually 
and esqjlicitly expressed, but also, just as does the idea, all those things 
which are potentially contained. 

b2b3. Wherefore 'idea' and 'concept' are not two diverse notions, but 
identical. 

b2b4. Hence Goblot ; 

b2b4a. is too nominalistic in his notion of the concept; 
b2b4b. and too realistic in his notion of the idea. 
b2b5. Finally, the definition which he gives of comprehension: 
b2b5a. Is valid only in necessary matter (Hn other words, irfien 
attribution is made 'per se', not 'per accidens'). 

b2b5b. Is a sign rather than a definition. (Cf. Maritain : Introduction 
to Logic, pp. 22 - 27 ). 

40 . EXTENSION: A nature, abstracted by apprehension, becomes universal, 
and befits many individuals, to which the concept is said to be 
extended . Therefore the EXTENSION of a concept is DEFINED ; THE MULTIIDDE 
OF SUBJECTS TO WHICH THE CONCEPT BEFITS OR WHEREOF IT En=!pSSBS THE NATT3RE . 
Thus, for example, the extension of 'dog' is the sum-■total of all the 
"brutes which are called by the name ' dog'. 

A. According to Gtoblot : 

a. The EXTENSION of a concept is measured by the number of propositions 
in which the concept can be the predicate. 

b. This notion of extension is vitiated by the same vices as the 
definition of comprehension propounded by Goblot. 

B. According to greater or less extension, a concept is said to be 
SUEERIOR or INFERIOR. Thus the concept ' animal ' is superior to the 
concept 'm^', this latter being inferior; vhereas the concept 'man' is 
superior to the concept ' Hindoo '. this latter being inferior. 

a. A superior concept is called; 

. al. A POTENTlAT. WHOT-E . because its parts (its inferiors) are contained 
in it only po tentially . 
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a 2 . Or LOGICAL WHOLE, because it is implied by, or 
its parts (inferiors), as from, this that something is a man it la 

T^S:r concepL PARTS or suboects whereof the 

superior or whole is predicated. 

11 ovmn. X.m OP EXTENSION AND OOffEEHENSION: This law is the flowing: 
S^sio Sxi SS^VES TOWAHDS EACH OTHEE THAT SO PJffi 

form is oomerehension iess, and vice versa. 

A. This law follows inwiedlately from the notions of oomprehension and 
extension set out above* 

B. This law may be thus illustrated by example, schematically;- 


RATIONAL .Sentient, . 

.Living, 

.Corporeal,. 

.Substance., 


OOMERE- 

HENSIQN 



EXTEN¬ 

SION 


--[/ 

Sentient, 


Living, 

All 

Corporeal, 

men 

Substance. 
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42. SCHEMATIC SUMMARY: What has been said in the fore-going article may bo 
thus schematically recapitulated:- 


NATURE 

OP 


COMEEIE- 

HENSION 


Its notion : THE COMPLEX OP THE NOTES ^iSIHICH 
CONSTITUTE A CONCEPT. 


This notion 
is to be 
understood: 


OBJECTIVELY. 


Not subjectively , 
as it is taken 


By Keynes. 
By Gobl ot. 


Its notion: THE T^ULTITUDE OP SUBJECTS TO 
iwHICH THE CONCEPT BEFITS OR WHEREOP IT 
EXPRESSES THE NATURE. 


Comprehen¬ 
sion and 
extension: 


A POTENTIAL WHOLE. 


EXTENSION 


As it is 
greater 
or less, 
charac¬ 
terizes 
a con¬ 
cept as 


SUPERIOR: a 
Superior 
concept being 


Or LOGICAL 


Or INFERIOR: an inferior 
being a subjective part . 


WHDLE. 


concept 


COROLLARY: Their general law ; SO PAR FORTH AS CQMIREHENSION 
IS GREATER, THUS PAR FORTH IS EXTENSION LESS, AND VICE VERSA. 


ARTICLE THREE 

DE TERMINATION OF THE NATURE OF A CONCEPT . 


43. CQNCLtBION: The solution of the question regarding the nature of a 
concept is, as will appear from what will be said hereunder (nn.44-“ 

46), the following: THE NATURE OP A CONCEPT IS DETSRfilNED BY OR TAKEN PROM 
ITS COMPREHENSION; BUT PROM ITS EXTENSION ARE TAKEN ITS PROPERTIES. 

44. DOCTRINE OP MANY MODERN WRITERS: According to many modem authors, 

who are infected with nominalism , the nature of a concept is determined 
by its extension . 

A. Por they consider only j.ndividuals . 

B. They understand comprehension subjectivel y, i. e. insofar as it is 
the complex of the notes whereby a concept is constituted for us . not 

in itself . Por which reason they conclude that the comprehension cannot 
determine the nature of a concept. 


45. THE NATURE OP A CONCEPT IS TAKEN PROM ITS 'COIOTEIiSNSION: On the 
contrary, it must be said that the nature of a concept is taken 
from its comprehension. 

A. This is evident, if it is admitted that the comprehension expresses 
the essence of a thing, not a collection of individuals. 
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B. Comprehension must he taken, as said above (n.39), objectively, 
i.e. it must be takers as expressing the complex of the notes -whereby the 
concept is constitut ;d in itself. 

C. Therefore the comprehension of a concept expresses primarily the 
essence , secondarily the properti es of a thing: 

a. For a property, as -will be said below, flows necessarily from -the 
essence. 

b. However, ir inductive sciences; 

bl. the essence of a thing is not known directly, 

b2. but only the empiriological properti es which the descriptive 
definition expresses. 

46. EXTENSION IS A CERTAIN LOGICAL PROPERTY OP A CONCEPT: Therefore the ' 

extension of a concept is a certain logical PROPERTY which a nature 
obtains in the mind. 

A. A concept has a nature (comprehension) which is participable by an 
infinite multitude of individuals; and herein lies its extension. 

B. This property befits it from the ideal existenc e which the nature 
has in the mind. 

C. Whereupon Maritain well writes: 

a. "It is important that the notion of extension and comprehension be 
firmly established from the very beginning, for any taint of nominalism 
will prevent it from being rightly understood. In nominalism the concept 
has no reality other than that of the individuals which it represents. 

Its essential and original character as a concept is accordingly derived 
from its extension, that is-, from the extent of its universality, or its 
applicability -to a greater or lesser group of individuals. However, if 
it is true that a concept presents an essence , nature, or quiddity immed¬ 
iately to the mind, and that -this essence is some-thing real, then it must 
be said that the concept as such is essentially and originally characterized 
by its ccmiprehensio n, that is to say by the sum of the constitutive notes 
of the natui'e that it presents to the mind. Thus the extension of the 
concept is nothing more than a property following inevitably upon abstract¬ 
ion, and presupposing the comprehension of the concept; in other -words, the 
concept is universa l only because it reveals (clearly or obscurely) the 
necessary constituti on of some essence.. 

b. *' The extension of a concept is a logical property that A NATOR E 
has in our min d. The extension of a concept includes both -the indi-viduals 
and ’the objective concepts (universal but of less extension than itself) in • 
Tidiich it is realized. For example, both the concept 'man' and tiie concept 
•beast' are contained in the extension of the concept 'animal', and con¬ 
sequently 'this man, that man, this horse, this butterfly etc' are also and 
by that very fact contained in the extension of the concept. A concept's 
extension includes an infinite multitude of individual s (for there is an 
infinity of possible human beings and beasts). Therefore extension is 
measured nqt.by -the greater or lesser numbe r, but. rather by the greater 

or lesser (infinite) multitude of individuals to which a concept applies. 

This alone suffices to show that a universal concept is anything but a 
collection of individuals; it applies to an infinite multitude because it is 
originally one (in the mind). That which it presents immediately to the 
mind is not a collection or series of individuals, but the nature realized 
in each one of them. 

c. "We have said that the extension of a concept presupposes its compre¬ 
hension. Therefore, to consider a concept as to its 'extension' does 

not mean to abstract from its comprehension, nor to look upon it as a mere 
collection of indi-viduals - that would simply amount to destroying it 
as a concept. To consider 'man' as to its extension is to consider this 
object of thought in relation to the multitude 'of individuals to which it 
applies, but it is also to consider it as havin g a certain characteristic 
comprehension and as being one in the mind, that is, as being something 
other than the multitude of individuals in which it is realized. 

d. "Nominalism tends to confound the extensio n of the concept with^ j.ts 
resolution into a sim-ple collection of individuals, and thus completely 
-vitiates the notion, of extension." ( Maritain ; Introduction to Logic, pp. 
22-28). 
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47. SCHEMATIC SUMI.IARY: IHfhat has been said in the present article may be 
thus schematically recapitulated:- 


According to many modern authors : 
the nature of a- concept is 
determined by its extension: 


For they consider only 
individuals. 

And they understand compre¬ 
hension sub.jectivoly. 


Because the comprehension expresses 
the essence of a thing. 


Determination 
of the nature 
of a concept; 


That the nature 

of a concept is Therefore comprehension must be 
determined by taken objectively, 

its comprehension ; 


But' i t 
must be 
said; 


Therefore 

comprehension 

expresses: 


Primarily the 
ESSEI'ICE of a thing. 

Secondarily the 
PROPERTIES of the 
thing. 



That the extension 
of a concept is 
nothing but a cer¬ 
tain logical pro ¬ 
pert y which a nature 
obtains in the mind; 


Inaanuch as the concept has a 
nature (comprehension) which is 
participabl e by an infinite 
multitude of individuals; where¬ 
in lies its extension . 

This property befits a concept 
from the ideal existence which 
the nature has in the mind. 


ARTICLE FOtm. 


division' of concepts. 


48. FOUNDATION OF DIVISION, AND ORDER OF PROCEDURE: In a concept; 

A. Are to be considered; 

a. These two ; 

al. The nature represented by the concept; 

a2. The mode according to which the nature known by the concept is 
apprehended. 

b. ?/hence the FOUNDATION of the general division of concepts. 

B. Now: 

a. The former division, which is called MATERIAL - because the 
nature represented is the matter of the concept - is the same as the 
division of natures . This division will be dealt with later when it will 
be question of the ten predicaments. 

b. But the latter division, which is called FORMAL - because the 
manner in which the nature is represented by the concept formally deter¬ 
mines the concept - will be dealt with here. 

C. Concepts are DIVERSELY divided on the score of their mode of signi¬ 
fying or of representing: 

a. On the score of comprehension; which is the ESSENTIAL division, as 
is self-evident, (n.49). 
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b. On tho score of extension; which division is on the score of their 
PROPERTY. (n.50). 

c. On the score of perfection, (n.51)• 

d. On the score of origin , (n.52). 

e. On the score of e nd, (n.53)* 


49. ESSENTi;0:i DIVISION- OR DIVISIO^T ON THE SCORE OP COJiPREHENSION: This 
division is eaqjlained as follows: 

A. Let us take the concepts ‘man', 'white man', 'dog', 'philosopher', 
'musician'. These concepts differ by reason of comprehension. 

a. 'Man' and 'dog' represent, ONE ESSENCE only. 

al. Note the words ' one essence ', not ' one note '. for tho comprehension 
of 'mam' and of 'dog' consists of several notes. 

a2. These concepts are called SIMPLE or INCOJCFLEX, inasmuch as they 
represent ONE ESSENCE only. 

b. 'White man', 'philosopher', 'musiciem', on the contrary, represent 
SEVERAL ESSENCES: 

bl. And indeed; 

bla. The first, to wit, 'white man' explicitly represents several 
essences, naimely 'human nature' and 'whiteness'. 

bib. The others, to wit, 'philosopher' and 'musician' implicitly 
represent several essences, for they signify 'man endowed with philosoph¬ 
ical science or musical art'. 

b2. Such concepts are called COMPOSITE or COMPLEX, inasmuch as they 
express SEVERAL ESSENCES. 

b. Let us again consider a simple concep t, v. g. 'man'. It can be 
proposed under another form, to wit, the concept of ' humanity '. 

a. Humanity expresses the same essence as man, but otherwise. 
al. For; 

ala. Whereas ' man* expresses a subject endowed with human nature, 

alb. ' Humanity * expresses this human nature nudely, WITH0T3T SUBJECT. 
a2. And so: 

a2a. ' Man* is a CONCRETE CONCEPT, i.e. a concept signifying that 
vdiich i s. or a SUBJECT HAVING SUCH A NATURE. 

a^. ' Humanity ' is an ABSTRACT CONCEPT, i.e. a concept signifying; 
a2bl. not that Tsiiich is, 

. a2b2. but that whereby it is, to wit, the NATURE WHEREBY (man) IS 
THAT 'iTHICH HE IS. ‘ - . 

b. With regard to this distinction, NOTE: 

bl. That both concrete and abstract concepts are ABSTEIA.CT: 
bla. In that both are derived from sensible experience by the 
intellectual operation called abstraction; 

bib. And in that both abstract from the individual notes of the 
intuitively perceived sense objects. 
b2. Nevertheless; 

b2a. Concepts such as 'humanity', which signify, not that ifdiich is, 
but the nature whereby it is what it is, are abstract to the second power , 
since they abstract a form from its subject in order to consider it by 
itself. 

b2b. Only in contrast with this sort of abstraction are concepts sudi 
as 'man' called CONCRETE. 

c. " Concrete * is not to be confused with ' individual *; 

cl. A concrete concept can indeed be singular, inasmuch as it 
represents an individual subject, but it is not necessarily so. 

c2. Indeed, in the example given, 'man' signifies a subject, but a 
universal subject , to wit, a subject which abstracts from all individual 
characteristics. 

c3. Accordingly; 

c3a. Whereas a concrete concept signifies a form or nature IN A 
SUBJECT, 

c3b. An individual or singula r concept signifies a form or nature 
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IN ONE SINGLE INDIVIDUAL DETERMINATE SUBJECT: such is the concept • this 
man' or 'Napoleon Bonaparte*. 

C. Let us consider further a conci^ete concept , v.g. 'man', 'philosopher', 
'musician'. 

■> 

a. These do not have themselves in the same way: < 

al. For: 

ala. Whereas 'man* signifies ONLY a subject having human nature; 

alb, 'Philosopher' and 'musician* signif^y: 

albl. PRINCIPALLY and DIRECTLY ( in recto ) philosophic or musical 
science, 

alb2. and SECQNDAJ?ILY and INDIRECTLY (in obliquo) men endowed with 
these sciences. 

a2. Accordingly: 

a2a. A concrete concept having a single significate is called an 
ABSOLUTE CONCEPT; 

a2b. While a concrete concept which adjoins to the principal signifi¬ 
cate another secondary significate is called a CONNOTATIVE CONCEPT. 

b. It is to be observed that an ABSTRACT concept is always absolute . 

Thus 'whiteness* and 'humanity* are absolute concepts. 


50. DIVISION ON THE SCORE OP EXTENSION: This division is made according 
to the PROPERTY of a concept. (Cf. n.46). 

A. The concepts 'man', 'white man', 'dog', 'philosopher', and 
'musician', are extended to many or several individuals . Accordingly 

they are called UNIVERSAL CONCEPTS. But not all universal concepts are 
in the same way universal. Por the concepts 'man* and 'philosopher* do 
not have themselves in the same way relatively to individuals as the 
concepts 'family', arrqy', 'nation*. 

a. Concepts such as 'maui* and 'philosopher* express a nature common 
to many, but which befits EACH individual of the many. Thus human natu re 
befits not only all men but each man. Sucn concepts are called DlSTRIBU- 
TIVE UNIVERSMj CONCEPTS. 

b. But it is otherwise for the concepts 'family', 'array* and 'nation', 
bl. Por the significate of these concepts befits each family, army or 

nation, but NOT EACH BIDIVIDUAL of the family, amw or nation. 

b2. In brief, the significate of these concepts befits only the 
COLLECTION named by these words; and therefore such concepts are called 
COLLECTIVE UNIVERSAL CONCEPTS. 

B. And again if we consider distributive universal concepts: 

a. Such as 'man' or 'philosopher', we find that each is said of all 
the individuals'to which it is extended, ON TPE SAME SCORE (as having the 
same significate, or as signifying the same character): 'man* is attributed 
to Peter, to Paul and to John etc. with the same significate, (signifying 
the same character), for it bespeaks the human natur e of each. These 
concepts are called UNIVOCAL CONCEPTS. 

b. But if, instead of these concepts, we take the concept 'healthy', 
which indeed befits man, food and colour, 

bl. Yet ON A DIVERSE SCORE (as having a diverse significate, as 
signifying a diverse character), and indeed: 

bla. befitting man as a SUBJECT having health, 

Tblb. befitting food as a CAUSE of health, 
blc. befitting colour as a SIG3^ of health. 

b2. These concepts are called ANALOGOUS CONCEPTS. 4 

C. Thus far wo have spoken of concepts which are simply universal, 
a. If, by means of the particle ' some * or of a similar particle 

(v. g. * some men *. ' some dogs* ): 

al. The extension of a universal concept is restricted: 
ala. not indeed to one individual, 
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alb. but so that it still N3VERTHELESS BEFITS SEVERAL individuals; 
a2. the concept remains; 
a2a. universal, 

a2b. but not simply universal. 

b. It is then called a TffiSTRICTED tjnIVBRSAL or PARTICTJLAR concept. 

D. But if instead of the'particle 'some' taken plurally (as in 'some 
men', 'some dogs'); 

a. We use; 

al. the particle ' th is ' or 'that', (as in 'this man', 'that man'), 
a2. or .the particle ' some' taken singularly (as in 'some man', 'some 
dog'), 

a3. or a proper name, (as Peter or Paul), 

b. the concept: 

bl. no longer remains universal, 

b2. but becomes SINGULAR, inasmuch as its extension is restricted 
to ONE indi-vidual only. 



51. DIVISION ON THE SCORE OP PERFECTION; This division, although it is 
accidental, is of the GREATEST BIPORTANCE, since our knowledge passes 
through diverse grades, hardly arriving at perfection. 

A. The foundation of the diversity of concepts on the score of 
perfection is found in the manifold manner in which we know •what is th e 
thing which we apprehend through a concept. 

a. Nevertheless we begin to conceive scsnething concerning some thing 
before we know what it is . to wit, 'vdien we know concerning it Only WHAT 
IT IS NOT. 

al. For this, it suffices that we know something diverse from the 
thing to be known. 

a2. Thus concerning an 'isotope', one mi^t know only that it IS NOT 
a man . 

. a3. This concept 'non-man' is called an INFINITE or INDEFINITE CONCEPT. 

b. But whenever concerning scsne thing we know, even most imperfectly, 
what it is. we have concerning this 'thing a FINITE CONCEPT. Of the finite 
concept alone is it question here. 

B. Let us return to the exanroles given above. 

a. The concepts; 

* Man' , ' philosopher ', ' musician ', designate determinate essences; 
they suffice to distinguish those essences from ALL OTHER essences. 

a2. On the contrary, the concept ' animal ': 

a2a. suffices indeed to distinguish animal from plant and mineral, 

a2b. but not to distinguish man (rational animal) fran brute 
(irrational animal). 

b. Accordingly; 

bl. The forme r concepts befit only ONE essence (simple or composite); 

b2. The last befits SEVERAL essences (note that we say "essences", 
not "individuals"). 



c. Hence; 

cl. The last (animal) is called a COI.WON or OBSCURE CONCEPT, according 
as it is common to SEVERAL essences, without distinguishing one from another. 

c2. The former (man, or philosopher, or musician), which befits ONE 
essence only, is called a PROPER or CLEAR CONCEPT. 

C. But not in the same way do a child and.a philosopher conceive man. 

a. A child conceives man throu^ external forms, i. e. through a sum 
of accidents, such as "two-legged", ''foatherless", "upright", "walking", 
"emitting talk-sounds", "emitting laughter-sounds", "emitting ■weeping- 
sounds", "having an expres'sionful face", "subject to anger", "subject 1>o 
joy", etc. 






al. Which axternal fcarms or accidents: 

ala, taken separately, befit several things (essences), as: 
alal. 'two-leggedV befits man and bird; 

ala2. 'featherless' befits man and horse; 

ala3. 'upright' befits man and leangaroo; 

ala4. 'walking' befits man and rooster; 

alaS- 'emitting talk-sounds' befits man and parrot; 

ala6. 'emitting laughter-sounds' befits man and kookaburra; 

ala7» 'emitting weeping-sounds' befits man and hyena; 

ala8. 'having expressionful face' befits man and monkey; 

ala9. 'subject to anger' befits man and cat; 

alalO. 'subject to joy' befits man and dog; 

alb. but taken together befit man alone. 

a2. Such a concept is called CONFUSED or NON-QUIDDITATIVE, inasmuch 
as it does not express the essential notes of the concept. 

b. But a philosopher conceives man as 'rational animal*: 
bl. These notes display the essential predicates of man. 
b2. Such a concept is called DISTIflCT or QUIDDITATIVE. 

D. A. philosopher conceives man as a rational, sensitive , living . 
corporeal substance . 

a. Therefore this quidditative concept of man as he is known by the 
philosopher: 

al. Expresses all the essential notes of man. 
a2. Wherefore it is cedled a COJ.!HiETE concept, 

b. But of man alone among substances has a philosopher such a concept: 
bl. For of other substances, such as 'dog' and 'rabbit', he is ignorant 

of the specific difference. 

b2. In such cases the concept is called INCOMHjETE. 

E. With an incomplete concept is not to be confused a concept, complet e 
indeed , but NOT STRICTLY QUIDDITATIVE, in which all the essential predicates 
are known, not however positively, but in a POSITIVO-NEGATIVE way. 

a. Thus it is with the concept which a philosopher has of a brute, 
al. He knows all its essential notes indeed; 

a2. Yet one of them, to wit, its specific difference (which he knows, 
as 'irrational), he knows positivo-negatively only. 

b. This concept of ' irrationality ' is called positive-negative: 
bl. For it positively signifies what rationality is, 

b2. And adds thereto a negation. ' , 

F. Although a strictl.y quidditati ve concept expresses quidditatively 
the whol e thing, yet it may not totally display its notes, i.e. in not 
exhausting the whole knowability of the thing. 

a. Indeed: 

al. Of no thing has man such a COMEREHENSIVE concept. 

God alone knows HDBELP AND ALL THINGS comprehensively . 
a3. An angel knows HIMSELF compr ehensively . 

b. But men, even by their most perfect concepts, know only 
APPREHENSIVELY, i.e. not totally. 

52. DIVISION ON THE SCORE OF ORIGIN: The question of the origin of our 
concepts has been already briefly touched above; for it has been said 
that they arc obtained by means of abstraction (nn.27-30). 

A. Therefore it must be said; 

a. That all our concepts are ABSTRACTIVE, i.e, foimed: 

• al. not from the physical presence of the thing, 

a2. but from its merely mental (intentional) presence. 

b. Otherwise INTUITIVE knowledge would be had. 

c. But in human knowledge, the only intuition in the proper sense >of 
the word is found in the external senses, and sensitive consciousness. 
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B. Note the qualificntion " in the proper sense of the word": for 
besides this meaning, the terms "intuition" and "intuitive" are used in 
diverse, but less strict, ways. 

a. Sometimes these terms are used to designate our sih<?ular concepts 
of a thing PHYSICALLY present. 

al. For since, as is shown in psychology, our intellect knows the 
material singular only reflcxively, by converting itself back over sensit¬ 
ive knowledge, in this reflexion the intellect is indeed borne upon the 
singular thing, but this concept is not of a thing physically present to 
the INTELLECT, and therefore such a concept does not merit the name, 
’intuitive', save QUITE BiPROPERLY because the object is not physically 
present save to the SENSES. 

a2. On the contrary, the name 'intuition* may be given to the 
reflexion of our intellect upon its own acts, in which it experiences 
not only its own acts, but the very existence of the soul. For this 
knowledge is terminated indeed at a concept (species expressa - 
expressed type) but it is of a thing physically present to the INTELLECT. 

a2a. In this meaning, intuitive concept; 

a2al. Retains what is ESSENTIAL to proper intuition, to wit, the 
PHYSICAL PRESENCE OP THE THING; 

a2a2. But it is deficient in this, that it requires, as is shown in 
psychology, a formal concept (species expressa - expressed type). 

b. Sometimes also a concept is called intuitive , to signify an 
immediate concept: 

bl. And thus: 

bla. 'Intuitive' signifies a concept obtained WITHOUT DEMONSTRATION, 

bib. And it is opposed to a mediate concept, or a concept obtained by 
the aid of demonstration. 

b2. In this acceptation; 

b2a. ' Intuitive concept ' is not at all opposed to ' abstractive 
concept*; 

b2b. And so some authors, such as Garrigou-Lagrange and Maritain. 
can rightly speak of an ' abstractive intuition * of our intellect, 

C. Hence the acceptations of the terms 'intuition* and 'intuitive' 
may be thus schematically exhibited:- 


QUITE PROPERLY to no natural human knowledge save that of 
the external senses (and sensitive consciou^ess - 
sensus communis). 


The term of its own acts (its 
concepts). 


The name 
* intuition' 
'intuitive* 
given 


or 

is 


to the reflexion 
of our intellect 
over its own acts, 
LESS whereby it 
PROPERLY experiences 


Its o\m acts. 


Itself (the intellect) . 


The existence of the soul . 


to our immediate concepts. 


QUITE BtPROPERLY to our singular concepts. 


53. DIVISION ON THE SCORE OP END: The end of knowledge or of science can 
be twofold; 

A. For we may know: 

a. For the sake of knowing; 

b. Or for the sake of a wprk . 
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B. Therefore concept is distinguished into: 

a. SPECTJLATIVE concept, 'which contemplates a thing in order to stay 
in this contemplation. 

h. PRACTICAL concept, vrhich like-wdse contemplates a thing, but for 
the direction of a ■work. 


54* SCHSMATIC SUMfTARY: The fore-going divisions cf the concept may be 
thus schematically summarized:- 
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ARTICLE FIVE. 


RELATIONS OF CONCEPTS TO EACH OTHER. 


55* ORDER OP PROCEDURE; Thus far we have spoken of concepts in themselves. 

Now we come to speak of the relations iiduch they may have to each 
other. 

56 . IDENTICAL AND DIVERSE CONCEPTS; The relation of two or more concepts 
to each other is obtained by comparison of their ooir^rehensions and 

extensions. 

A. If several concepts, signifying the same, have THE SAME comprehension 
extension, they are STRICTLY IDENTICAL. This is so with * man * and 

■rational animal*. 

B. But another verdict is to be given, if, signifying the same, they 
have THE SAME extensions only, their congjrehensions being diverse. 

a. This is so with: 

al. * (4 X 16 ) ' and * the square of 8 *; 

* a2. ’ Equilateral triangle * and ’ equiangular triangle *. 
a3. * Rational animal * and * unfeathered biped *. 

b. Such concepts are called EQUIPOLLENT. 

C. If they have diverse significates, concepts are called DIVERSE. 

Thus, diverse are these concepts: 

a. ’ Man * and * horse *. ^ . 

b. * Animal * and ’ man *. 

c. ’ Blind * and * seeing *. ' 

d. * v.liite * and * scholarly *. • 

57 . DIVERSE MODES OP DIVERSITY OP CONCEPTS; But these concepts are in 
diverse ways diverse; 

A. ’Wliite* and 'scholarly* are diverse; 

a. in such wise that: 

al. NEITHER does one infer the other, 
a2. NOR does one exclude the other. 

b. In other words, they have NO relation or connexion between them. 

c. In such case, concepts are called BCPERTINIKT. - 

B. But ’ animal * and ’man * have relation between them. Por there is 
inclusion of one by the other. They are said to be PERTINENT BY SEQUEL. 

a. However, ’ man * includes ’ animal * in such wise as not to be included 
in 'animal*. 

al. Accordingly; 

ala. The concept which is included (’animal*) is called SUPERIOR; 

alb. The concept which includes ('man*) is called INPERIOR. 

a2. In such case, concepts are called UNEQUAL or NON-CCNVERTIBLE. 

b. But inclusion may be mutual , 
bl. Thus ’rational* and ’risible*; 
bla. being diverse concepts, 

bib. and pertinent by sequel, 
blc. MUTUALLY include each other. 

b2. Zn such case, concepts are called* EQUAL or CQNVERTIBLB.. 

C. It is otherwise: 

\ 

a. Between; 

al. ’Man* and ’horse*; 

a2. ’Man* and * non-man*; • 

a3. ’Blind* and ’seeing*; 
aA. ’Blue* and ’red*; ' 
a5. ’Pather* and 'son*. 
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b. Pot: 

bl. They EXCLUDE EACH OTHER; 

bla. And for this reason are called FERTHOTT BY REPUGNANCE or OPPOSITE. 
bib. For OPPOSITES are; Those things which cannot be together in the 
same thing under the same respect . 

b2. Yet not in the same way "are they pertinent by repugnance or 
opposite. 


c. ’IJanJ and * horse * are said to be BiPROEERLY OPPOSITE or DISPARATE 
concepts: because: 

cl. BCPROPERLY OPPOSED are: Those things whidi. as ^pposed and repug ¬ 
nant, have not reference to each other in anv special wav : as 'virtue* and 
* stone*, 

c2. And: 

c2a. These concepts, to wit 'man* and * horse', express things utterly 
diverse without any reference to eadi other. 

c2b. Note here the word " things " (not concepts ) without any reference 
for they exclude each other. 


without any reference: 


d. But the other concepts, in the exanples given, are IROPERLY OPPOSITE: 
dl. Because: 

dla. PROPERLY OPPOSED are: Those things which, as opposed and repugnant . 
have reference to each other in a special way : as 'virtue* and 'vice*. 

dlb. And the things represented by those concepts have some relation 
to each other . 

d2. But diversely are they related to each ctiier: 

d2a. ' Man * and * non-man * exclude each other CQNTEIADICTORILY; 

d2al. Because one simply posits what the other removes or negates; 

d2a2. So that there is no medium between them. 

d2a3. Hence they are called CONTRADICTORY concepts. 

d2b. ' Blind * and ' seeing * have PRIVATIVE exclusion of one for the other: 
d2bl. Because one posits what the other removes in a subject apt to 
have it; 

d2b2. So that thei*e is between them a negative medium only, to wit, 
'si^tless* (as a tree is sightless, - neither seeing nor bli nd). 
d2b3. Hence they are called concepts FRIVATIVELY OPPOSITE. 
d2c. * Blue * and * red* exclude each other CQNTRARILT: 
d2cl. Because one not only removes tte other, but posits something 
positive which is exclusive of the other. 

d2c2. So that between them there is a positive medium, to wit, the 
intermediary colours, such as purple: and as between prodigality and 
avarice there is reasonable thriftiness; and as between rashness and 
cowardice there is braveiy. * 

d2c3. Hence they are called CCNTRARY concepts. 

. d2d. ' Father * and * son * are opposed RELATIVELY- 
d2dl. Because they bespeak such an order to each other that one cannot 

be understood without the other. _ _ 

d2d2. Hence they are called concepts RELATIVELY OPPOSITE. 


58. SCHEMATIC SUMMARY: What has been said in the fore-going article 
regarding the relations of concepts to each other may be thus 
schematically recapitulated;- 
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CHAPTER POUR. 


THE SI0I OP THE CONCEPT, OR TEEM. 


59. ORDER OP PROCEDURE; This consideration of the term, which is the sign 
of the concept: 

A.- Will treat: 

a. Pirst . of the necessity of terras or of language. 

b. Secondly , of the nature of terras: but since the understanding of 
the nature of terms pre-requires the understanding of the nature of sign, * 
this treatment of the nature of the term will deal: 

bl. In the first place, with the term as a sign} 
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b2. In the second place, with the nature of the term: which treatment 
will be twofold, to wit: 

b2a. On the notion of terms; 
b2b. On the division of terms. 

c. Thirdly . of the properties of the term: but since one of these 
properties, to wit, supposition, is of chief importance, this consideration 
of the properties of the teiro will consider: 
cl. In the first place , supposition. 

c2. In the second place , the other properties of the term. 

B. Hence the following order:- 


On the 
term: 



.Article one. 

.Article two. 

.Article three. 

.Article four, 

.Article five. 

. Article six. 


ARTICLE OHE. 


NECESSITY OP MANIFESTING CONCEPTS BY SENSIBLE VOCABLES. 


60. PACT OP SPEECH: That man uses sensible vocables, or speaks, (and 
writes), is evident from experience. 

61. NECESSITY OP SPEECH: But man uses sensible vocables, or ^eaks ^and 

writes), as moved by necessity on three heads, to wit: . 

A. Inasmuch as he is a rational being, man is naturally sociable. 

a. Por which reason he has a necessity to use sensible vocables to 
manifest his concepts in order to communicate with others: which is done 
by speech. 

b. As Maritain writes: "Man is naturally a 'social* or 'political* 

animal; he is made to live in society (this is so.on account of 

his specific character, a being capable cf reasoning , because he cannot 
make fitting progress in the work of reason except through help and 
instruction of others). Consequently, the aptitude for acquiring knowledge 
of things is not enough; he must be able to express his knowledge verbally. 
Prom this necessity arose the system of conventional signs, called language, 
by which men^communicate their thought: a wonderful instrument fashioned of 
articulate sound passing through the air, imparting through the most pliant 
and subtle of materials our innermost and most spiritual selves." ( Maritain :, 
Introd. to Logic, p.45). 

c. .To quote St. Thomas ; "If indeed man were naturally a solitary animal, 
sufficient for him would be the passions (conceptions) of the mind whereby 
he would be conformed to things themselves, so as to have knowledge of them 
in himself; but because man is an animal naturally political and social, it 
was necessary that the conceptions of one man become Imown to others, which 
is done through the voice-sound; and therefore it was necessary that there 
be significative voice-sounds for this that mai might communicate with each 
other. Wherefore those who are of diverse languages, cannot well coramunic- 
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a. That is, the sign (smoke) and the signed (fire) are knovm by a 
tvTOfold knowledge as it were-by passing from one to the other (’’quasi 
discurrendo”: QQ Disp. de Verit. q9, a.4, ad 4). 

b. Such a sign , that to wit, whereby the signed is known by the 

medium of a previous knowledge of the sitm. is called an INSTRUMENTAL 
SIGN. . 

B. Speaking above (n.34) of the formal concept, we said that it 
represents the nature of an external thing. Like smoke, it manifests 
anothe r than itself . It is accordingly a sign of the nature of an 
external thing. 

a. But because the essence of the formal concept is identical with 
the. T^atuyo of the external thing (n.34), the formal concept manifests the 
nature of the extemaO. thing (the signed), not by a twofold act, nor ’’as 
it were by passing from one to the other”, but by a single act. 

al. BT THE SAME ACT whereby is known the essence of the formal concept, 
is known the nature at the external thing, CJN ACCOUNT OP 'HE IHENTITY OP THE 
TWO. 

a2. Such a Sign, to wit, whereby the signed is immediately known IN THE 
SIGN, is called a PORIIAL SIOI. 

a3. In regard to which may be noted the following from St.Thomas ; 

"It is different to know something IN SO'IETJIING and to know something PROM 
SOMETHING; 

a3a. "Por when something is known IN SO^^ETHING, it (knowledge) is 
home by one movement to both..........and such knowledge is not discurs~ 

ive.. 

a3b. "But then is something said to be known PROM SOTffiTHING, vhen it 
is not the same movement to both, but first the intellect is moved to one, 
and PROM this is moved to the other; wherefore here there is a certain 
discursus." (QQ Disp. de Verit, q5, a.15). 

b. The foundation of the diversity between instrumental sign and formal 
sign lies in this, that whereas; 

bl. In the FORMAL sign there is IDENTITY; 

bla. not indeed of the sign and the signed (for in that case, there 
would be no representing of another than self), 

bib. but of the essence of the sign and of the signed. 
b2. In the INSTRUMENTAL sign there is DIVffiSITY. 

o. Therefore; 

cl. Not rightly speak those, such as Goudin, Zigliara, and Pirotta, 
who think; 

cla. Ibat similitude of sign and signed suffices for the formal 
concept; 

clb. And say that; 

clbl. not only the concept, 

clb2. but also a picture and a statue, are formal signs. 
c2. In trutii; 

c2a. This similitude does not suffice, 

o2b. But the similitude must be so perfect between the sign and the 
signed: 

c2bl. that: . 

c2bla. the essence of the sign IS IDENTICAL with the signed, Ihe two 
differing on the point of existence alone; 

c2blb. And therefore the formal concept alone is a formal sign. 
c2b2. Which is the teaching of John of St.Thomas . Gredt , Maritain, 
etc, (Cf. Blanche . Bulletin Thoraiste, nov. 1925, pp.3'4; Goudin , Logioa 
Minor, I, q. I, a, I, I; Zigliara. Dialectica, tom. 1, cap. I, 2; Pirotta . 
Summa Phil, vol,I, p.24, n.33,- 1: Gredt. Philos. Arist. Thom., I, 1, n,9; 
Maritain. Les Degres du Savoir, annexe I, pp.769 ss.) 

C. Therefore in the formal sign there is always present a REAL NEXUS 
between the sign and the signed: to wit, identity between the essence of 
the sign and of the signed, and consequently a real relation of similitude 
between the sign and the signed. But in an instrumeniail sign the sign and 
the signed have themselves otherwise. 

a. In the sign ’smoke’ indeed, there is a real nexus between the smoke 
and the fire, which real nexus is a relation of effect to cause. 
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al. For which reason smoko is said to be a nal jura l sign of fire. 
a2.* Similarly, by reason of real similitude, between a statue and 
him whose image it is.^ 

b. But there are other instrumental signs. For example, to find an 
unknown person in a crowd, the holding in his right-hand of a newspaper, 
or his standing bare-headed beneath a clock, may be determined by AGREEMENT 
as a sign of him. 

bl. In this case, the relation between the sign and the signed is a 
merely MENTAL relation (relatio rationis). 

b2. Then we have a CONVENTIONAL sign, or ARBITRARY sign, or sign 
’ad placitum’. 

b3. The oral or written vocables whereby thou^ts are manifested are 
CONVENTIONAL INSTRTH-OTTAL SIGNS. 


ARTICLE THREE. 


THE NOTION OF TERMS. 


64. DEFINITION OF TERM: T]hder the designation * terms * are understood 

nothing else than the signs of concepts. 

A. Therefore TERM is DEPINSD: ”A VOCABLE 00NVENT‘I0NALLY SIGNIFICATIVE 
- VOX SIGNIFICATIVA AD FLACITUM ". (Cf. Periherm. I, c2; c.4)» 

B. For a right understanding of this definition, it is to be noted: 

a. That " vocables signify the conceotions of intellect IMMEDIATELY, 
and, by the medium of them, things.", (in I Periherm, lect.2). 

al. For if names immediately signified things: 

ala. Neither would thex^ be any false names; 

alb. Nor would there be any equivocal terms. 

a2. Thus Maritain writes: "The term signifies simultaneously and in 
the same act both the concept and the thin g, but it immediately signifies 
the concept (the mental concept or sign of the thing, and the dbjeotive 
concept, or the thing as object presented to the mind) and only signifies 
mediately the thing itself (as it exists outside the mind) by means of the 
concept: * vocables signify the conceptions of intellect immediately, and 
by the medium of them, things ; * ' names do not signify things save bv the 
medium cf intellect .* For: 

a2a. "We intend to have our words impart ' what we are thinking about 
things *. that is- - our concepts; 

a2b. "The word ’man', for example, signifies human nature, abstracting 
from individual human beings, but human nature thus abstracted exists only 
in our apprehension or in our concept, not in the real; 

a2c. "What we say signifies either the true or the false, but truth 
or falsity exists only in our concepts, not in things themselves; 

a2d. "If woi^s themselves signified things directly there would be 
no equivocal terms." ( Maritain : Introd. to Logic, p.47). 

b. The terms signify MORE IM MED IATELY formal concepts, but MORE 
PRINCIPALLY objective concepts: 

bl. That more immediately they signify forma l concepts, is clear 
from this, that vocables immediately sigiify the conceptions of intellect: 
but objective concepts are identified with the thing. 

b2. That more principally they signify objective concepts, is clear 
from this, that the formal concept is not that which we know, but that 
wherein we immediately know. things. ‘ 
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ARTICLE FOtm. 

DIVISION OF TERMS. 


65 . DIVISION OP TERNS IN THEMSELVES; Since terms are signs of concepts, 
terms in themselves are divided in the same way as are concepts 
themselves. Therefore there would be no further question, in addition 
to what has been said regarding the division of concepts above, were it 
not that terms, like concepts, are ordered to the formation of signs of 
the work or product of the second and third operation of the mind, ifihich 
signs are propositions and argumentations . 


66. DIVISION OP TERMS AS PARTS OP A PROPOSITION: The division of terms 

as they are parts of a proposition is unfolded as follows; 

A. Let us take this proposition; " This helpless child and that 
powerful man are truly companions in sorrow . '• 

a. In this proposition: 

al. Are to be distinguished; 

ala. Two demonstrative adjectives: ’ this *. * that* . 

alb. Pour substantives; ' child *, ' man *. * companions *. * sorrow *. 

ale. Two adjectives; ' helpless* . ' powerful *. 

aid. One conjunction; ' and *. ' 

ale. One proposition: 'in'. 

alf. One copula: ' are *. 

alg. One adverb: * truly *. 

a2. But in the proposition these temis have not the same office. 

b. On the one hand; 

bl. The adjectives, conjunction, preposition, adverb, and even one 
of the substantives (which is in an oblique case), to.wit, 'sorrow*, have 
in the proposition no other office than that of modifying and determining 
the other substantives, to wit; * child *. * man '. * companions *. 

bla. * This * narrows the extension of the term 'child'; ' that * likewise 
narrows the extension of the term 'man*. 

bib. 'Helpless * similarly restricts the term 'child*, and ’ powerful * 
in like fashion restricts the terra 'man*. 

blc. 'And * connects or conjoins the terms 'child* and 'man*, 
bid. ' In sorrow * restricts the term * companions *, 
ble. ' Truly * determines the signification of the teim 'companions' 
lest it seem to signify a mere metaphor. 

b2. TERMS which thus signify something as a modification and determina¬ 
tion of another are called SYNCATEGQREMATIC TERMS, or consignificative terms. 

c. On the other hand. . the three siibstantives in a direct, or 
nominative, case (* child* . 'man *. * companions *) and the copula ( ' are *) 
signify something 'vriiich is represented as something bv itself (per se). . 

cl. Such terms are called CATEGORE^^ATIC TERMS, or significative terms. 
c2. But these have: 
c2a. Something common; 
c2b. Something proper. 

r 

B. These substantives are called NOUNS (NAMES). 

a. They designate finite concepts; for infinite concepts are signified 
by means of a noun, the syncategorematic particle *nort* being added. (Cf, 
n.31.A.). 

b. However, not only substantives are nouns (names), but also all 
categorematic terras which si^ify things in a pejpnanent or stable way. 

bl. Therefore "nouns" here includes: 

bla. Predicative adjectives used as nouns (as in: "The tree is green", 
where 'green* is a predicative adjective); for such a p:^jgdicative adjective 
is a categoreme having the role of stable extreme in a piroposition. 
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bib. Substantive ad.jectives used as subject (as in "Green is a colour", 
where 'green' is a substantive adjective used as a noun); for a substantive 
adjective used as a noun is a categorerae having the role of stable extz*eme 
in a proposition. 

blc. As well as substantives , such as 'child' and 'man'. 
b2. Thus in the proposition; " Green is beautiful" , both ' green ' and 
'beautiful ' are nouns. 

c. But vihen it is said that a thing is signified by a noun (name) 

IN A PERMANENT OR STABLE WAY; 

cl. This; 

cla. does not affect the thing itself; 

clb. but the way wherein it is signified.. 

. c2. And this mode is based in the very nature or essence of it . 
c3. This is e:q)lained by Mari tain ; "The noun is a term that signifies 
things 'sine teTi 5 )ore'" (without time) "as inten^joral. Time is excluded, 
not from the things that the noun may signify (for there are nouns that 
denote time), but from the manner in which the noun signifies. For the 
noun signifies the thing as stable , as having a certain mode of permanence, 
(even if the thing, itself is not stable, e.g. 'movement', 'dxange'; this 
stability in the noim's mode of signifying does not mean that the thing 
itself is stable, but means that the noun takes as its foundation in the 
thing the stability of the essence or nature of this thing. Time is 
always time; and as long as it exists 'movement' qua movement. immutably 
keeps its nature, movement). 

d. Bergson and Le Roy, on account of the nominalism or idealism which 
they profess, are precluded from understanding this. 

dl. And wrongly therefore do they say that concepts and words break up 
reality into immobile parts and render reality devoid of movement, thus 
deforming the real. 

dla. What they say would be true if the mode of permanence or stability 
affected the thing conceived or signified. 

dlb. But since this mode of permanence or stability affects cnly the 
noun's way of signifying , what they say is false. 

d2. Indeed, further, they forget that: 

d2a. If the noun expresses the nature of things, 

d2b. There is another categoreme, to wit, the verb , whose office it 
is, on the contrary, to signify MOVEMENT, as will be seen shortly. 

d2c. Indeed "since language cannot simultaneously express the stability 
of essences and the flux of movement it puts the burden once and for all 
upon two terms, the noun to e:q)ress the former, and the verb to express the 
latter. Both of these terms accomplish their task by the manner in which 
the.y signif y each, viz, stability of essences and flux of movement (and not 
by the things which they signify). Meo'itain ; In trod, to Logic, pp. 55“56). 

e. Prom what has been said it is clear that the NOUN is rightly 
defined by Aristotle; 

el. " A VOCABLE. CONVENTIONALLY SIGNIFICATIVE, WITHOUT TIME, WHEREOF 
NO PART SEPARATELY SIGNIFIES. FINITE AND DIRECT - VOX SIGNIFICATIVA 
AD PLACITm,~ SINE TE^TPORE, CUIUS NULLA PARS SEPARATA SIGNIFICAT, PitfITA 
ET RECTA" . (Periherm. I, c2, Iba 19; cf. lect.4- S.trhoraae). 

e2. But, lest anything still remain obscure in this definition, let 
the following e:;^lanations be noted: 

e2a. "A conventionally sienificative vocable " is the definition of 
term in common, stating what is common with all terms, (n. 64 ). 

e2b. The remaining elements in the definition distinguish the noun 
from,those terms which are not nouns; to wit; 

e2bl. "Without time " distinguishes the noun from the verb, which 
signifies with time. 

e2b2. But, as noted above: 

e2b2a. Prom the noun is not excluded time as a thing signified, v.g. 
as the noun 'da.y' or 'hour' signifies time. 

e2b2b. But what is excluded is signification with time, as a mode of 
signifying; 

e2b2c. Because; 

e2bcl. a noun signifies a thing as a standing extreme; 
e2b2c2. a verb signifies a thing as flowing or fluent. 
e2b2. " Whereof no part separately signifies " distinguishes the noun 
from a speech (discourse) and from a ccxnplex term: 
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e2b2a. For: 

e2b2al. A speech (v.g. 'A just ynan pays his debts') is not a noun, 
but is composed from the noun. 

e2b2a2. A complex term (v.g. 'A just man') is not a noun, but is 
composed from several nouns. 

e2b2b. This phrase "no part separately signifies" is to be understood 
of the part as it exists within the noun, for composite no.uns (such as 
•pro-consul', 'wage-earner', 'water-pipe'), must be admitted as nouns, for 
these are true nouns and signify a simple essence, although they are com- 
posed of parts which, detached and outside the noun, are significative of 
themselves. 

e2b3. "Jliniie'' excludes infinite terms (v.g. 'non-man': n.51.A)j 
for an infinite term is not a noun (name), because; i 

e2b5a. Removing the significate of the term ('man'), it does not name 
or signify something determinate, 

e2b3b. But withholds itself from naming; 

e2b3c. And though nevertheless it signifies something, this is, so to 
speak, 'per accidens' or indirectly, or consequently, or mediately. 
e2b3d. Note that; 

e2b3^. It is required for the character of an infinite term, that it 
indetermines or infinitates frcmi an adjoined negation some positive signi¬ 
fication. 

e2b3d2. Therefore the,terms 'none', 'no one', 'nothing', 'non-being' 
Md such like are not infinite terms, because they do not indetermine or 
infinitate scmie positive signification by an adjoined negation, but simply 
signify a negation. 

e2b4. "Direct " excludes the oblique cases, (i.e. vocative, genitive, 
accusative, dative and ablative). 

e2b4a. Por by declension a noun declines from the proper character of 
noun; or, in other words, a noun in an oblique case is a noun which falls 
away (cadit) from the proper character of noun. 

e2b4b. So that a noun in an oblique case is signified: 
e2b4bl. not "as something, and as a ’certain extreme in itself". 
e2b4b2. but "as of another, respectively to another", 
e2b4b3. and therefore is a syncategoreme: 
e2b4c. Thus; 

e2b4cl. The vocative is either a speech (as when 'PeterJ' means 'Pay 
attention' or something similar) or an interjection. 

e2b4c2. The genitive modifies or determines a noun (v.g. 'rotor's 
book'). 

e2b4c3. The accusative similarly modifies or determines a noun (v.g. 
'Peter loves Mary - Petrus araat Mariam' which is,really this; 'Peter 
is loving of Mary - Petrus est amans Mariae'; in which example 'of 
Mary - Mariae' modifies or determines the noun 'loving - amans'). 

e2b4c4. The dative similarly modifies or determines a noun (v.g. 

'Peter gives a book to James -. Petrus dat librum Jacobo'. which is 
really this; 'Peter is giving a book to James - Petrus est dans librum 
Jacobo'; in vhich example 'to James - Jacobo' modifies or determines the 
noun 'giving'. 

e2b4c5. The ablative, similarly modifies or determines a noun (v.g. 

'This child and this man are companions in sorrow', in which example 'in 
sorrow' modifies and determines the noun 'companions'). 

C. But in this does a VERB principally differ from a noun, that a 
• verb signifies WITH TIME, that is, it signifies ,^tion or passion; not 
"as a certain thing, which can befit a noun" (in I Periherm lect. 5, n.7), 
as we have noted above against Bergson and Le Roy , but as a MOVEMENT 
(action) which is measured by time. 

a. It is to be noted: 

al. That "in every verb other than the verb- 'IS' there is included, 

ala. "the general act, which is 'be', 

alb. "and a special act or the thing of the verb which is bespoken 
by the participle of that verb; 

a2. "and therefore every verb, other than 'is', 

a2a. "is resolved by;■ • 

a2al. "'is.', 

a2a2. "and 'its participle *; 

a2b, "as 'runs', that is, 'is running*." (Expositor Logicae P. Hisp. 
Tract.I, De verbo, 3a Docl.) 


b« The verb ’is* always signifies existence , but diversely; 
bl. For if v.'e say: ’Paul IS’, that is, whenever existence is 
predicated of the subject, the verb ’is’ signifies actual existence. 

b2. On the contrary, when ’is’ is taken as a copula which mediates 
betv/een the subject and the predicate, it signifies actual existence or 
possible existence, real existence or ideal existence. Thus, for example; 
b2a. ’ Peter is a musician ’; here ’is’ signifies real actual existence. 
b2b. ’ Man is a rational animal *; here ’is’ signifies real possible 
existence. 

b2c. ’ Animal is a genus ’; here ’is’ signifies ideal possible existence. 
b2d. ‘ Paul is the subject of the proposition' : here 'is’ signifies 
ideal actual existence. 

c. But ; 

cl. Since the existence signified by the verb; 

cla. either itself is predicated of the subject (then the verb is 
called a verb-predicate), 

clb. or affirms the existence of the predicate in the subject, 
c2. Therefore it must be rightly said’ that the verb always holds 

itself on the side of the predicate, or is a note of the predicate. 

d. Therefore ’Mari tain v/ell explains; 

dl. "Every verb is equivalent to the verb to bo followed by an 
attribute or predicate.' 'I ftorite’ is equivalent to 'I am ’.vriting’. Thus 
the verb to b e is justly entitled the verb par excellence . 

dla. "In a proposition such as 'I am’ (we shall call such a proposition 

a ’proposition with a verb'predicate’), which is equivalent to ’I am exist¬ 
ing’ , the verb to be exercises the function of both copula (inasmuch aa it 
unites the subject to the predicate) and p:^dicate (inasrau<di as it signi¬ 
fies the existence attributed to a subject), but it directly manifests (in 
actu signato) the latter function only. • 

dlb. "In a proposition such as 'Peter is a man’ (which wa shall call 

a 'proposition with a verb-copula'), in whidi the verb to be is followed • 
by the predicate it fpplies to the subject, the verb directly manifests 
only its function as copula. 

die. "This copulative function is always implied by the verb t2_h§ 

(and consequently ty all verbs) because it corresponds to the very act of 
the mind itself applying a determination (a predicate) to a subject. 

d2. "The first sense of the verb to be is that in which the copulative 
function is exercised without being directly manifested as it is in other 
verbs and in which existence is attributed as a predicate to a subject; 

•I am', ’Hector is no more' (propositions with verb-predicates). 

d3. "Prom this first sense is derived the second wherein the verb 
to be directly manifests its copulative function: 'I am sick', ’Aciiilles 
is not invulnerable’ (propositions with verb-copulas). 

d4. "It is important to note that, even when used simply as a copula , 
the verb to be continues to signify at least ideal or possibl e existence. 

In fact the copula does nothing but express the relation (habitudo) of the 
predicate to the subject; but what relation? The relation of identifica¬ 
tion of one with the other, the relation by which these two objects of 
thought, distinct as concepts ( ratione ), are identified in the thing (re) 
in actual or p ossible , real or ideal existence . In other words, when 
used as a copula the verb to be affirms that the thing, with such and such 
determinations, exists either actually outside the mind or possibly outside 
the mind or, in the case of beings of reason, in the mind only. 

d4a. "The proposition 'a myriagon is a ten-thousand-sided polygon’ 
is equivalent to; 'the object of thought myriagon exists ( in possible 
existence outside the mind ) with this essential determination: ten- 
thousand-sided polygon. ’ 

d4b. "When I want to signify that the determination (the form), 

’unable to exist in reality’ is found in a certain subject, e.g. a 
•chimera’ I have recourse to the notion of existence and the verb to be 
, in order to combine these two objects of thought and I say 'A chimera is 
'unable to exist in reality’ that is ’the object of thought chimera exists 
(in my mind) with this property of being unable to exist in reality.’ 

d5. "Thus the verb to l e always signifies existence in a proposition 
with a verb-copula just as much as in a proposition with a verb-predicate; 
and all propositions affirm or deny the actual or possible, real or ideal 
existence of a certain subject determined by a certain predicate. In 
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other words, they either affirm or deny that this subject and this predicate 
are identified in actual or possible, real or ideal existence. 

d6. "Therefore.truth, whether it be a truth in the 'ideal* or 

in the .'existential* order, always consists in the conforroity of our mind 
with bein g or existence , with possible existence in the first case^ and 
actual existence in the second. 

d7. "Hence the logical law: for an (affimative) proposition to be 
true: . 

d7a.. "it is not enough; 

d7al. "that the predicate agree with the subject, 

d7a2, " the subject must also exist in the manner of existence reguir eji 
by the copula. 

dTb. For example, if I say 'Bonaparte is first consul' the proposition 
is not true because the subject, Bonaparte, does not exist in the actual 
existence required by this copula (that is, in the present time). Bonaparte 

was consul, but he is no more. 

d8. "The; 

d8a. "Propositions which we are designat.ing as ' propositions with a 
verb •‘Copu la* were called propositions ' de tertio adjacente* by the ancients; 
these include all such propositions as 'I am writing', 'Peter is a man', 
in which the subject, predicate and copula are explicitly stated. 

d8b. "Likewise they called ' propositions with a verb-predicate * 

* de secundo adjacente * (e,g. 'peter lives', 'I write'), in which the verb 
signifies the predicate itself at the same time as it unites it to the 
subject. 

d8c. "In a proposition * de secundo adjacente *, 'peter is', the verb 
to be is attributed to the subject as a predicate, and signifies that 
Peter exists in reality. • 

d8d. "In a proposition ' de tertio adjacente ', 'Peter is a man', the • 
verb to be is not attributed to the subject as a predicate, but merely as 
joined to the predicate 'man' so as to form with it but a single member 
of the proposition attributed to the subject. 

d9. "In all cases, whether it signifies the predicate itself, or is 
necessary in order to unite it to the subject, the verb ' stands with the 
predicate *. 

e. All that has been"said above, is indicated in the classical 
definitio n of WRB: 

el. Vihlch is: " A VOCABLE C0NVI2^''TI0N.ALLY SIGNIFICATI VE WITH TD-^. 

'HEREOF NO PART SBPAEATSLY SIGNIFIES, FPTITI^: AND DIHSCT, AIID ALWAYS IS 
A NOTE OF THO.BE THINGS ?/HICH ARE PREDXCATEP O F .W0,TJi5B— N . £ SL 
SICtNIFICATIVA ad PLACITOTt CM 'J^IMPORE, CUIUS RTILLA PARS SIGNIFICAT 
SEPARATA. FINITA ET RECTA. ET jiORmi. QUAE DE ALTERO PRAEDICAHTITR, SE^,g^R. 

EST NOTA. " (Periherm. l]^ c, 3, ,l6b, 6; cf. lect. 5 3. Thomae). 

e2. But, that any obscurity in the notion of the verb be obviated, 
the following explanations are proposed; 

e2a. "A vocable conventionally significativ e" is the definition of 
term in common, stating what is common to all terms (n.64.) 

e2b. The remaining elements in the definition distinguish the verb 
from those terms which are not verbs; to wit: 

e2bl. - " Significative with time " distinguishes the verb from the nOun, 
which signifies without time', as explained above. 

e2bla. This means that the verb signifies a thing in the manner of an 
action or movement or with a certain mode that consists in being effected 
in time. 

e2blal. Therefore the verb signifies in a single concept and as a 
single object; - take the example 'Peter sees' - ; _ 

e2blala. both a certain thing ('vision* in the example given), 
e2blalb. and a certain mode of proceeding in time: which mode of 
signifying is what is characteristic of the verb, differentiating it from 
the noun: which mode indeed consists in the action or movement according 
to which this thing (vision) is signified as flov/ing from the subject and 

joined with the subject. _ _ , 

e2bla2. Accordingly even the verb 'is' signifies; 

.e2bla2a. existence (the thing),• 

e2bla2b. as exercised in time (the mode). ^ . -u 

e2bla3. That which is independent of time or is eternal is thereby 

excluded: . v 

e2bla3a. not frown the things v/hich the verb may signiiy (for a verb 
may signify something etemal, as in these examples: "A euclidian trian^e 
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has three interior angles together equal to two right-angles"; "Man is a 
rational animal";""God is._wise"). 

e2bla5h. hut from the manner wherein the verb signifies. • For of 
itself the verb signifies things as. taking place in time, eternal things 
being apprehended by our intellect by analogy vrith tenrooral things; where¬ 
fore eternal things are signified by our concepts and by our terms with a 
temporal mode which pertains, not to those things, but to our mode of 
signifying them. 

e2blb. Therefore "significative with time"; 

e2blbl. does not signify that the verb must mark the difference 
between past, present and future time (indeed, on the contrary, as will 
be explained later, the past and future decline from the proper character 
of verb, - just as the oblique cases decline from the proper character 
of noun, as said above). 

e2bib2. but rather signifies that it is essential to the verb to 
signify something in the manner of an action or movement. 

e2b2. " Whereof no part separately signifi es" distinguishes the verb 
from a speech (discourse) and fron a complex verb. 
e2b2a. For; 

e2b2al. A (perfect) speech is constituted from a verb, but is not a 
verb. 

e2b2a2. A complex verb is not a verb but is composed from several 
verbs. 

e2b2b. This phrase "no part separately signifies" is to be understood 
of the part as it exists within the verb - as was said above regarding 
parts of the noun. 

e2b3. " Finit e" excludes infinite verbs (such as *non-runs*). 
e2b3a. For an infinite term is no more a verb than it is a noun. 
e2b3b. But note that a verb as it is within a proposition cannot be 
infinitated; for by the very fact that a negation is added, the proposi¬ 
tion becomes negative. 

e2b4. "D irect " excludes oblique verbs; 
e2b4a. Such as; 

e2b4al. Past and future (tenses of) verbs; for these signify yhat was 
or will be; whidi is not signified by way of’action or movement, but as what 
is in the past or the future. 

e2b4a2. Optative and imperative moods; for neither do these signify 
an action as exercised in time by the subject. 

32b4a3. Subjunctive mood, which, inasmuch as it is subjunctive, is a 
mere grammatical mode of expressing the conjunction and subordination of-a 
proposition; hence inasmuch as the subjunctive mood is reduced to the 
indicative, it is a verb (indicative). 

• e2b4b. For all those oblique verbs decline from the character of verb, 

- just as the oblique cases of the noun decline or f^l away from tiie 
proper character of the noun, as explained above. 

e2b4c. Wherefore the present indicative alone properly fulfils the 
notion of verb. 

e2b5. " Always is a note of those things which are predicated of 
another " excludes the participle and the infinitive. 

e2b5a; Which indeed must be excluded from the notion of verb; 
e2b5al. for though they signify with time, 

e2b5a-2. yet they can hold themselves on the side of the subject as 
well as on the side of the predicate, and therefore are reducible to the 
noun as well as to the verb. 

e2b5b. For, as explained above, the verb must always hold itself on 
the side of the predicate. 

67 . DIVISION OF TERMS AS PARTS OF ARGUMENTATION; To the division of terms 
as they are part of an argumentation allusion has already been made 
uriiere s ubject and predicate have been mentioned. 

A. Although; 

• common usage , subject (s)- and predicate (P), along with the verb, 

are called elements of a proposition; 

b. Yet more rightly they ought to be called parts of an argumentation. 

B. For the illation or inference of one truth from another; 
a. pertains; 

al. not to the copula, 
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a2. But to the ^ and P, 
b. As Maritain says: 

bl. "The basic elements of every enunciation (proposition), considered 
simply in itself, are the yecb (be it merely a copula, or a copula and 
predicate united in one term) an(5 the nou n (subject or predicate). ' , 

bla. "This is why we say thit the division of the enu n eja t ive term" „ i 
(i.e. the term as it is part of a proposition or enunciation) "into-noun- ;• 
and verb is an essential one; ^ 

bib. "Whereas its division into S, Pr. and C(opula) is .an accidental 
division. 

b2. "However, the division of the syllogisti c terra" (i.e. the terra as 
it is part of a syllogism or arguraentation) "into S and Pr. is essentia l, 
for in this case the term and the proposition are considered as part s_pf 
the reasoning .. 

b3. "Considered as part of argumentation- ( the syllogistic term. ), 
the term is the last element into which ever;;- argumentation is necas.s.ar.il2, 
resolved . 

b3a. "It is not the function of the argumentation, as such, to con¬ 
struct or state the truth * Peter is a ma n*, that is, to unite the term man 
to the term Peter by means of the copula i^. This is the function of the 
enuncie tion. 

b3b. "Argumen-tation as such draws or infer s: 
from the fact that (l)’ 'Man is mortal', 

and (ll) 'Peter is a man', 

the truth (ill) 'Peter is mortal': 

it unites Peter and mortal by means of man . Therefore the terras it admits 
of formally as an argumentation are the three terms Peter, m ortal and i^n. 
b3bl. "'Peter' is the subject of the conclusion; 
b3b2. "'mortal' is the predicate of the conclusion; 
b3b3. "'man', called the, middle'term, is the predicate of one of the 
premisses and the subjec t of the other. 

b4, "The copula (and'the verb inasmuch as it contains the copula) is 
not a syllogistic terra; it does not belong to the syllogism formally, but 
only by presupposition, as a part of the propositions of which the 
syllogism is coti^josed. The proposition itself, considered as part of 
argumentation is resolved into two terms only: the subject and the pred- 
icate. " (Inlrod. to Logic, pp. 56-57). 


ARTICLE FIVE. 


THE PRINCIPAI. PROPERTY OF TER?iS. OR SUPPOSITION . 

68. ORDER OF PROCEDURE; As v/e have dealt with the division of terms, so 

now we deal with their properties , as terms are parts of the proposition. 

A. For language has a certain inadequacy to, or deficiency from, thought, 
not being a copy or fac-simile thereof. 

a. Wherefrom it is necessary that terms, as they are used in proposi¬ 
tions as parts thereof, fulfil the character of propositional terms ejqjressivp 
of thought, according as they have certain properties which flow from their 
essence. 

b. Which is thus well explained by Mari tain ; _ . 

bl. "Everything directly conceived or thought of by our intelligence, 

everything of which we have a concept or 'mental v/ord' may bo expressed or 
translated into language. But despite the flexibility, the docility, the 
delicacy of any system of language-signs, this expression is always more or 
less deficient in relation to. thought. The loftiest intellectual knowledge, 
which reveals a world of consequences within a single principle, must, so 
to speak, be scattered and diluted in order to be orally expressed. 

b2. "Indeed it would be absurd to expect material signs, uttered one 
after the other, to duplicate or furnish a fac-simile of the vital and 
immanent act of thought. Nor is it the purpose of language to furnish 
such a fac-simile of thought: its object is to permit the intelligence of 
the hearer to tMnk, by an active repetitive effort, what the intelligence 
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of the speaker is thinking. From this point of view human language performs 
its function perfectly. Granted the interpretative effort and the intellec¬ 
tual activity bf the hearer, it is a perfect system of signs; suppress this 
effort and this activity and there remains but a radically insufficient 
system of lifeless symbols. • 

b2a. "In other words, language not only supposes an effort - often 
how bitter, authors know but too well - on the part of the one who 
expresses his thought, but also requires an effort on the part of the 
listener: a beneficent effort that keeps us from depending entirely on the 
sign and saves us from falling into what Leibnitz called 'psittacism*, a 
parrot-like use of language. 

b2b. "Nor would it be amiss to note in this connection that the more 
life and intellectual quality a philosophy possesses the more forcibly must 
that philosopliy experience the distance between language and thou^t, with¬ 
out for all that cowardly forsaking all expression of &e truth. 
b2bl. "Hence a twofold necessity accrues to philosophy: 
b2bla. "It must acquire a raasteiy over language by means of a whole 
technical apparatus of forms and verbal distinctions (teiroinology), 

b2blb. "And it must unceasingly exact from the mind an act of internal 
vitality such that words and formulae can never replace, for they are but 
to spur the mind to this act. 

b2b2. "All philosophy that relies upon words, all over-facil e philosophy, 
is 'a priori' a philosophy of lesser thought and consequently of lesser truth. 

b3. "Language, then, expresses or signifies as much of our thought as 
is necessary in order that another intellect, hearing the pronounced words, 
may present the same thought to itself. The remainder is not necessarily, 
and even should not be, expressed, lest it over-burden and infinitely com- . 
plicate the winged signs of ^eeoh. 

b3a. "This unexpressed margin of thou^t, to be supplemented by the 
intelligence of the hearer, is remarkably evinced by the diverse properties 
that affect the term considered, not by itself, but in the context of the 
proposition, as part of a proposition . 

b3b. "The ancient logicians made an exhaustive study csf these properties, 
a stuc^y that may seem irksome to inattentive minds, but one that is most 
instructive from the point of view that we have just indicated and absolutely 
indispensable for anyone "v^o would acquire the art of reasoning. 

b3c. "As Aristotle says, since we cannot bring the things themselves 
into our discussions, we have to let words appear for them and testify in 
their stead." (Note: " In- discussion^ we use vocables instead of things, 
because we cannot bring the things themselves into midst of us ": Aristotle ; 

I Blench. I, l64a, 5). But we shall inevitably fall into a host of errors 
unless we observe that: 

b3cl. "not only may the same word have several different meanings, 

■b3c2. "but also that the same word, even while having the same meaning 
(for example, the one given in the dictionary) and consequently even 'while 
signifying the same intelligible nature, may, according to its use in the 
context, stand for very different things. " (introd. to Logic, pp. 58-59)* 

B. The properties of terms, as they are parts of propositions, are six , 
to wit; 

a. Supposition. 

b. Appellation. 

c. Amplification . 

d. Restrict ion. 

e. Alienatio n. 

f. Diminution . 

C. Since the chief of these is supposition: 

a. The present article will deal with supposition, 

b. The following article dealing with the others. 

69 . NOTION OP SUPPOSITION: The notion of supposition will be clear frc»n 
the following process: 

A. Let us take these examples; 

a. " Man is a monosyllable. " 

b. "A man is a rational animal". 


c. "A man is running ." 



B. In these examples, the subject 'man'. If it is considereB o^^e 
the proposition, has the sa»! siimiftcation, to wit: it represen t th 
naturo of man, who is a rational animal* 

C. But that same noun has itself otherw ise INSIDE THE DIVERSE RROPOSI- 
a. In the first, it represents, not the significate, but the sign 

itself. second, it represents every man, not only actual, but 

^ c. In the third, it represents only one individual. 

a! St^the^^i^ifiStion of the noun is diverse in the diverse proposi- 

For the signification of a noun, as it is also in a proposition, is 
determined by the nature which the noun represents outsi_5 a pr p s 

E. But the diversity of representations in propositi ong is induced 

by the ^ national animal, represents 

every »n booausa the copuiJX era deslgmtao the exiot- 

ence of some essential predicate. ^ • , i„an« -rp-nre^^ents one 

b. But in the proposition 'A man is runpjjjg , m|n P , ,.,(.istehce 
■individual because the copula here can designate only the actual existen 
S arSid4STreScate! which actual existence is verified-only concern- 
ing som6 individua.1 suhjGct* 

w mVii c. AnnFPTATION OP A TER.M FOR SOME'ffl ING WHEREOF IT IS VERCTIID . 
nw. TO OliE I^ OUIRB.O^.NT of the 'cOPIM caixea . 

RTTPPQSITION . 

■ a Therefore the supnosition of a terra, which is nothing else th^ its 
"SUBSTITUTE-VALUE”, i.e. its value of being a substitute for some 
"sSn^f or" sL; thing, may be described as t 4 e 4 g^ n .inch the .. ^e m 

haHn Speech - without any variation of its signification ^ 

Lisin, t h —tesd of a thi r c for which this substitution is legitima t?, 
regard being had to the cop ula. 

V * j. ' Va ■f /1 cjTiP'Pn^'K* insofar as it is taken in speech for 
a-eth4!The«orft verSied TcLraing to the re,uirem,nt of the copula, 
bl. Otherwise a terra is said not to suppose. 

blai.'^^In^the proposition; 'Louis XIV was King of Prance', 'Louis XW' 
supposes' for the copula 'was' requires something (some person) in pas 
S for wSch the t^rm 'L-^'s XIV' can be 
requirement of the copula ie - f 

some thing (some person) for which the f^ ®^e' 

bla2. But in the proposition: 'Louis TH ^^Vc onSa^'will be' requires 
the subject 'Louis XIV does not suppose, _i or tht> copula jjl^ 

some thing (person) in future Ltisfied, since in 

|Se11:^Lt‘L7oXrLlnf (:ere^^ for which the term .Louis XW 

can be substituted. 

0. TO judge whether sane proposition is about a qupposl na subject or 
lb«t°lt°irnotLequired for supposition that the proposition be 

Ssi? ‘i:/jsrarc- :“iLs;y.T^r:L ar^LfonW^ 

verified or be legitimate in view of 33 said^above, which 

c2. That a copula always signifies ^ (existen ;, 

may be: 

c2a. Antual real be ; and then: 
c2al. In the past , 
c2a2. Or in the present, 
c2a3. Or in the future^ . 
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c2b. Possible real be . 

c2c. Mental or ideal be (esse rationis). 

c3. That accordingly all that is required for this, that a teirn suppose, 
is that the sort of existence denoted by the copula permits the substitution 
of the term for some thing. 

d, Supposition , accordingly, differs from significatio n or meaning; 
dl. For: 

dla. The signification of a (univocal) term is one and permanent; 

dlb. But the supposition is manifold and variable according to the 
Tnanner in which the term is used in a proposition. 

d2. Because: . • ^ 4 . 1 . 

(32a. Signification has reference to that wherefrom the gi ving of the 
name springs ( that wherefrom the name is impose d), i.e. to the form or 
nature which it represents to the mind (qualitas nominis). 

d2b. Supposition has reference to that to which t he name is gjyen 
( that whereto the name is given ), i.e. to the things or subjects (subst^tia 
nominis) to which tKe intellccl; applies, in th is way or that.,— the teim itself 
in a proposition, in order that the terra may act as a substi tute for the 
thing to which the intellect applies certain predicates. 

d3. In other words; _ ^ 4 .v • « 

(25a. Signification , which is " representative substitution for a thing , 
has reference to the natures or essences v^ich are the object of the finst 
operation of the mind (simple apprehension); 

d3b. Whereas supposition, which is " applicative substitution", has 
reference to the subject in which these natures or essences are realized, 
and which the second operation of the mind (judgment) sigpifies as exis t- 
ing with such or such predicates. 

d4. Thus, in the proposition; 'Man is social', the term 'man': 
dlf-Si, not only represents (renders present to the mind) human nature 
(taken concretely, i.e. in an abstract universal subject); 

d4b. but also takes the place of the extra-mental thing , i.e. of the 
individuals to which sociality is attributed by the copula _is_ • 


70 . DIVISION OP SUPPOSITION: Prom' the examples above given, it is already 
evident that the suppositions of some term are diverse. 


A. For; . -u • 

a. In the proposition: ' Man is a monosyllable ', in v^hich the sign 

(man) is taken FOR ITSELF, 'not for the thing signified, there is had 
MATERIAL SUPPOSITION, which is; THE TAKD'TC OP A TERJi FOR ITSELF. 

b. But in the propositions: ' A man is a r ational animal', and '^_m§n 
is running', where the sign (man) is taken for the THING signified, there 
is had FORMAL SUPPOSITION, which is: THE TAJOTG OP A TERM FOR THE THING 

WHICH IT SIGNIFIES. , . ^ ^ 4.-1 

c. To illustrate the necessity for distinguishing between materiai. 
and formal supposition, take the following argumentation, which is bad 
because of a confusion between these suppositions; 

A monosyllable does not eat meat. ^ 

But tnaii is a monosyllable. ( Material supposition). 

Therefore ma n does not eat meat. ( Formal supposition). 

B. But, further: . ■ , ^ 

a. In the propositions: ' A man is a rati onal animal , and A_raan_;re 
running', the term 'man' supposes for a thing which it signifies PROP^Y; 

al. Wherefore in these propositions there is had PROPER SUPPOoITION; 
a2.* Which is; THE TAKING OP A TERM FOR V^HAT IT SIGNIFIES PROPERLY. 

b. But let us take another example: ' The Lamb was i mmolated for pur 


bl. Here 'Lamb' supposes formally , because it stands for Christ, i.e. 

not for the sign itself but for a signified. • 4. 

b2. Nevertheless, because 'Lamb' only METAPHORICALLY signifies Chnst, 

this fcamnal supposition is IMPROPER. 

b3. For IMPROPER formal supposition is; THE TAKING OF A TERM FOR WHAT 

IT ONLY METAPHORICALLY SOTIFIES. , 4 . , 

c The necessity for distinguishing between proper and imp^er formal 
supposition appears from the following argumentation, which is bad by reason 
of a confusion between these suppositions; 
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A lamb is an irrational animal. ( Proper supposition). 
But the victim immolated for the sins of the world 
was a lamb . ( improper supposition). 

Therefore the victim immolated for the sins of the world 
was an irrational animal. 


C * 

a. In the examples given above (B.a.), of proper supposi tion, the 
noun ‘man' is taken for the SUBJECT having human nature. 

. al Wherefore in both cases there is had PERSONAL SUPPOoITION; 
as! Which is: THE TAKING OP A TEM FOR TiE SUBJECT HAVING THE NATURE 

SIGM^ example: ' Vertebrate is a zoological brancl^.* . 

bl. Here the noun 'vertebrate' supposes indeed formally and properly ^ ; 

but not personally. . , , __ v., 4 . 

b2. For it supposes, not for the subject having vertebral nature, but 

b3. Wherefore 'vertebrate' here has only SHiPLE SUPPOSITION, 
b4! Which is: THE TAKING OP A TERIA FOR THE NATURE ONLY Y/HICH IT 

SIGNIFIES* 

c. The necessity for distinguishing between persona l and 
supposition is illustrated from the follomng argumentation, which is bad 
because of confusion between personal and simple suppositions: 

Vertebrate is a zoological branch. (Sim^^e supposition).^^ ^ 
But Pido'Ti.e. my dog) is a vertebrate. (Personal supposition). 
Therefore pido is a zoological branch. , 

a’ That^simole supposition, because it is verified of natures, not of 
the sublectsTS^ng thSse natures, is only COOT or UNIVERSAL, like natures 

themselves.^^ also can be verified in personal supposition, but not necessar- 

^^^'bl. For in the proposition: ' Man is a r ational animal', 'man* has 
COMMON SUPPOSITION. - 

b2. But in the proposition: .' The man r^_ ^y_raEid]jr , man hao 
SINGULAR SUPPOSITION. 

E. But: , „ _^v , 

a. Just as the universal concept (cf. n. 50), may be: 

al. Distributive or collective; 

.a2. Simply universal or particular. 

bi 'The A mstles -..re twelv e.!, or 

rS TAKKS OP A TEEH POE ME SUBJECTS WIBOH IT SIGNI- 
“^EfTu^^S^positions: 'Ha n 

tS* ™ MCH a® 

ONE OP THE THINGS WHICH IT SIGNIFIES. 

a*. In^the proposition; ' Every ani mal was in the ■ 

INCOIHLETE DISTRIBUTIVE SUPPOSITION of 'animal' for here anim^ SS S * 
or i7 taken to stand for, not all individual animals, but all the GEIERA of 

^*''^^%ut in the proposition: 'Everyman is m^rjal», 

DISTRIBUTIVE SUPPOSITION, for here 'man' designates, or is ta 
for, all the INDIVIDUAIjS having human native. ^ 

c. But distributive supposition may also be ^ , 

proposition: ' Every man th a t is merely man is_born 

rmofpa oH.the Diidividuals having human nature, YET WITH T.lE ADMISblUJV 

OP aTeXCEITION;’ than is had EXCEPTIVE DISTEIBUTIira SUPPOSITION.- 

G. But particular supposition may be either disjunctive (detemimte) 

or a lia r', where 

__ deLrmin.aL Les of the things which it sonifies, there is had 

DISJUNCTIVE (determinate) PARTICULAR SUPPOSITION. 
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T.,,1 in thr -inr^trument is necos nary to m^e 

PA^ilCI^LAH 

SUEPOSmON. ■ '■• 

H. Hence the division offeupposition may thus ho illustrated 
schematically;- 


SUi^p^ 

siti-OiisJ 


Material. 


FORMAL 


Improper. 

Mmple, 


Proper 


Pei^nal 


Singular 

Particular 


Common 


Universal 


Disjunctive. 

Disjoined. 

Copulate. [complete. 


Distributive 


Incomplete. 

Exceptive. 


a. "Accordingly: v(>lv* 

113 . "If P acoidentaUy and bontingantly befi.ts S, S supposes _iaa!i—. 
ively (disjoinedly). 

b. "Wherefore the eu-pposition f S is ‘“^/^“^J.^^'^^Uppose 

bl "If the syncategorematic sign ‘some’ befits S, -t max PP 

djsj^^^^dujoinedly).^ S suppose distribut^. 

IjJ, «tif « iir'togethe r', it makes S suppose coj j £ ctively . 

f;rs; r“h^U'’supp°o^as-dhUbunvely. 

being then equivalent to 'no horse . 


article six.' 

mm. ATRRR properties OF TERMS. 


72 . OTHER EROEEETISS OP TERMS MODIFI SUPPOSITION: Just as. 

A. The supposition a term is known from the syncategorematic 
signs whidi befit a. subject; 


B. SO also the other properti es of terms ^sult from other diverse 
syncategorematic signs which rao^y supposition. 




73. AtJFLIPICATION: Amplification is the EXTENDUIG- OR ER OADENIMG- OF A TEro{_S 
SUBSTITUTIVE VALUE, . 

a. The proposition: ' Every-man is fallible * may be understood in two ^ 

S * 

al. As this: 'Every man actually existing is f^lible'. 

a2. As. this: 'Every man (as a posg.ible essen ce) is fallible . 

b. The term 'man' is broader in the lattfi.’^ than in the f prmgr . 

c. This transit of a term from a less extension to another broader 
extension is called AIIHjIPICATION* 

B. In the example given, the amplification is effected by^he sub¬ 

stitution, at least mental, of some syncategoreme (v.g. possible ) for 
another (v.g. 'actually existing'). , Then the amplification is called 

AimiPICATION UNTO POSSIBLE BE. 

C. Amplification can be effected by the suppression of some adjective, 
effecting that the proposition is extended to more supposits. 

a. Thus, by the suppression of the terra 'poor'; 

al. The proposition; 'Every poor man is unhappy on this earth , 

amplified to this: 

S: is than in 

b!*L‘’Sra^Sication ia called JMLIPICAHON TO MORE SUPIOSITS. 


74.. RESTRICTION: Restriction is the RESTRICTIMO OR N.WROWTO g a 

SUBSTITUTIVE VALUE , by a process inverse to that or arapixfication, 

t Slhe proposition: ' Evorv man is fallib le', where 
for 'actinlly existing i»an', the term 'man', is used with , 

b Like w i se in the proposition: ' Sveryonej mow^t , where the tera _ 
'everyone' is taken for ' everyone v ersed in philoso^y ' or everyone living 
in this town '> the terra 'everyone' is used with restriction. 

B. In order however that restriction may be 
an a?krmative proposition, two conditions must bo 

a. The broader term, which is to be restricted, must bu distributiveiy 

'^'^b^^Tho restricted term must have the same mode of existgnee. 
fron ih^ropLltion: ' Every man is raiog ^', this cannot bo 

made* 'Therefore Louis XIV is rational'; xor, since Louio 4 .^ 04 . 

actually exist, it cannot be said^t he IS rational, but only that he 

WAS rational. 

75 . ALIENATION: Alienation is the TRANSF^ OP oUBdTIT'JTIVE VALU E O F 
A PPHM ON T^TAPHORIC^ 


. rr^..- 4 .V.. 'The Lamb was slain.', is alienated by the 

addulofS '^nr the snl^tion of the grH% gr 

addition transfers 'lamb' from its proper supposition to an p P 
metaphoric supposition. 

1: StL^Slhc account of the predicate: as in the 

example gi^n. t ^ the subject: as in the proposition; 

'This:ill^4£:^^l'. »here 'ass' is tr^sfe^ed from proper to 
improper supposition erwing to the subject; *pha.losop er . 

76. DBIINUTIOK: Diminution is the DEDUCTION OP . ™ TO A LESS EXTE^IjM 
gTTPPOSTTTON THAN IT JiA.S- SIGNIPIUATipN. 


A Thus in the proposition: ' Every argu ment i s good insofar as 
true^*, the subject ^argument' has a less extended supposition than it has 

extension. For: , . 
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a. Although it has no restriction, 

b. Nevertheless it supposes only for every true argument. 

B. Therefore diminution is not to be confused with restriction (n«74) 

a. For in restriction , a term is restricted by means of a syncategoreme. 

b. But diminution is obtained by the sole use of the term in the proposi¬ 
tion. 

77r ..APPELLATION: Appellation is the APPLICATION OF THE FORT-^ SIGNIPICATE 
OF ONE TERM TO THE FORMAL SICNTPICATE OF ANOTHER , as for example in 
the proposition^ * Peter is a heavy eater *. 

A. For in this example: 

a. 'Heavy*: 

al. is not predicated simply or absolutely of Peter; 
a 2 . but only under qualification (secundum quid), to wit, 'as an 
eater*; 

b. So that the appeHating term (heavy) signifies something other than 
what it signifies when predicated simply or absolutely (than v/hat it signi- 

fies in this proposition: 'Peter is heavy'). ... . ,\ 

c. For appellation applies something (to wit, the significate of heavy ) 

to a subject: 

cl. not simply or absolutely. _ • -.p- j 

c 2 . but only by the medium of some formality or determination signified 
by the term (' eater ) which it appeliates or 'calls down' or re-imposes tipon 
the subject ( Peter ). 

n. Appellation TS NOT TQ BE COIIFUSED with simple pre dication, 
a* For* 

al. In appellation, the subject must be considered, not only as subject, 
but also as endawed with a certain determination by means of viiich it receivqs 
the predicate; (v.g. 'Peter' is taken as endowed with the formality or deter 7 
raination 'eater' and by means of this determination receives the predicate 

'heavy'). • 4 . 1 , +v. 

a2. Therefore in appellation, predication is not made save with the 

pgirticle (expressed or not) 'as', or ' as such *» ot * qua * or * inasmuch „ as* or 
'insofar as’ or ' according as * or some such: for otherwise there is had: 
a 2 a. not appellation , 
a 2 b. but simple predication . 

b. The confusion of appellation with simple predication leads to such 
sophisms as these; 

bl. Aristotle was great . ( simple predication)* 

But Aristotle was an eater. _ 

Therefore Aristotle was a great eater. (Appellation). 

b2. He vdio wills the sufferings of others is cruel. 

But God wills the sufferings of others (of the damned). 

Therefore God is cruel. 

b2a. Wherein the first proposition is thus to be distinguished:- 
as willing evil to them, "is cruel": (tRUE). 

"He who wills the 

sufferings of others" ... . . 


as willing what is just, "is cruel": (FALSE). 


b2b. And wherein the second proposition is to be contra-distinguished 
thus: 


"God wills the sufferings 
of the damned" 


as■ evil to them: (FALSE). 


as just ; (true). 


78. GENERAL Ci^JCEUSIONS: Fi’om what has been said regarding the 
of terms (pn»68-77): 
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A. Three conclusicns follow; to wit; ^ ^ 

a. The necessity of distinguishing in discussions, in order to avoid 

^ b. The impossibility of finding signs of the concept so dete^nate 
that it would bo possible to use those signs without paying heed to their 

significate and use . . \ . _ 

c. The proposition is not a mere juxtaposition of concepts, but enjoys 

a true unity : for otherwise there would follow no property from the assump¬ 
tion or acceptation of terms in a proposition. 

B. Which is thus lucidly expressed by Maritaip ; The ''brief si^vey of 
the diverse properties of the term in the proposition is instructive in 

several respects. , ,_ , ~ 

a. "For if we have really understood that a single term may stand lor 

different things in discourse, even while it keeps the same si^if ication 
(corresponds to the same concept, and to the same word in the dictionary; 

- if we have really understood this - then we shall also under¬ 
stand why the necessity of 'distinguishing', i.e. making distinctions, 
dominates all human discussions. We shall comprehend also why this 
necessity arises from the specific character of our intelligence: not 
only because the same word may signify different concepts, but ^so because 
words being the material tools, and concepts the immaterial tools, oi 
rational activity, the reason may put the sam e concept and the same_word 
with its signification unchanged to differ ent uses. 4 . 4 . 4 . 

b. "We shall also understand how useless it would be to attempt o 
substitute for the Logic of ideas or of concepts , which always supposes 
the activity of the mind using concepts and words as tools, a logic o 
written or oral signs, so perfect as to dispense with thougnt^^d be 
sufficient unto itself (the universal c haracteristic of Leibi^i^ - 
modern Logistics) . Of course, a system of signs more pefteo^ and more 
rigid than ordinary language maybe conceived; but, with the exception 
of certain limited domains, such as that of algebra, we shall never 
succeed in completely suppressing the margin of indetemination that 
subsists around the oral or written sign, and attests to the transcenden 

of thought over its material symbols. ; ^ . 4 .v,o+ 4 -v,« 

c. "Finally, frpm another point of view, if we understand that the 

same word stands for such and such a thing, and has such and 
for thought, depending upon the structure of the proposition jj 

is a part, we have already laid hold of an important truth, namely that. 
.,the proposition is not a mere juxtaposition of words considered as . 
things, but forms a true unity, and is a true vhojj. composed of words 
taken as parts. " (Maritain ; Intro'd. to Logic, pp. 75“7 d). 


E 




SCHEMTIC SUMMARY. 

79 . SCHiaiATIC RECAPITULATION: The contents of the foregoing chapter may 

be thus schematically summarized;- 
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The social nature of man. 


Their NECESSITY arises from The universality of the concept. 

The sensible origin of human knowledge. 

Fts notion ; THAT IHICH REPRESENTS TO A COGNOSCIT^ - 
TOWER SOiffiTfllNG OTHSR THAI^ ITSELF, AS HDLDING 
STEAD THEREOF. 


bn the 


On 

terms 


Their 

MM 


POEMAL. 


On the score of its 
order to cognoscitive power- 


Its 

division 


On the 
term or 
sign of 
the 

concept: 


INSTRTOtENTAL. 


NATURAL. 


On the score of the cause 
ordering it to the signed 


CONVMTIQNAL.. 


Its 

Msm 


Its notion: A VOICE-SOUND CONVENTIONALLY. 


In itself : As for concepts. 

[noun " 

Its Of the proposition 

division VERB. 

“ As a _ 

part SUBJECT. 

-• Of argumentation 

^ lEEDICATE... 


The principal: SUPPOSITION. 


AI-IHilPICATION. 


RESTRICTION. 


The others ALIENATION.' 


DIMINUTION. 


APPELLATION. 


SECTION TWO. 


PREDICABILITY ITSELF IN GENERAL. 


80. ORDER OP PROCEDURE: Since predicability is nothing other than a 

property of the universal , it cannot be understood-unless ths- nature 
of the universal be known. 


A. But the nature of the universal, can be considered in two ways. ^to 
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a. First. IN ITSELF. . ^ vn 

t>. Secondly. PT^-ATTYRTLY to those things whereof it is predicable. 

B. Wherefore this section will proceed according to the following 
order:- 


On the universal IN ITSELF.Chapter five. 

On the nature 
of the universal 

On the universal RELATIVELY 

TO ITS INFERIORS.....Chapter six. 


CHAPTER FIVE. 


THE NATURE OF THE UNIVERSAL IN ITSELF. 


81. ORDER OF PROCEDURE: This chapter: 

A, Will: 

a. First , show the necessity to establish the nature of the universal. 

b. Secondly » expose certain preliminary observations regarding the 

question of the nature of the universal. j.. i, - 4 . 

c. Thirdly , establish the nature of the universal: regarding vhich it 

will be shown: , , 4 . 

cl. In the first place , that the universal represents the real rxature 

of things; _ - 

c2. In the second place , that the universal exists as universal only 

in mind, but in things as singular. 

d. Fourthly, establish the nature of predicability. 

B. Hence the following order:- 


Necessity to establish the 
nature of the universal... 


Article one. 


m,- 






On the nature 
of the 
universal 
in itself: 


Certain preliminary observations. 


Article.two. 


The nature of 
the universal: 


It represents the real 
nature of things.- 

It exists as universal only 
in mind; but in things 
as singular.... 


Article three. 


Article four. 





The nature of predicability. 


Article five. 




ARTICLE ONE. 


NECESSITY TO ESTABLISH THE NATURE OF THE UNIVERSAL.. 


82. TREATMENT OF PREDICABILITY: Having acquired knowledge of those.-things 
which must be known antecedently to the study of 
question regarding predtCABILITY ITSELF occurs. Regarding this, following 
the natural order of our knowledge: 
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A. First , predicability IN O-ENERAL must be dealt with: (which-is done 
in the present section). 

B. Then, predicability IN SPECIAL must be treated: (which will be done 
in section three). 


83 . NOMINAL DEFINITION OF PREDICABILITy: But already we have some confused 
notion of what predicability is, just as vre already know what predicat 
ion is. 

A. For in the proposition: * Peter is a man *: 

a. ’Man* is predicated of Peter. 

b. The act vhereby it is affirmed that the concept of man befits the 
subject 'Peter* is PREDICATION. 

B. But this is possible: 

a. Only because the predicate can be said of Peter. 

b. This capacity of the predicate is called PREDICABILITY: 

c. Vfhich accordingly is: THE CAPACITY OF A PREDICATE TO BE SAID OF A 
SUBJECT. 


84 . DNIVERSALS ALONE ARE PREDICABLE: But not every concept can be a 
predicate. 

A. In these examples; 

a. ' Peter is a man *; 
al. S is singular; 

a2. P is particular (from the second law of supposition: n.71J. 

b. ' Man is an animal *; 
bl. S is universal; 
b2. P is particular. 

c. * A dog is not a man *: 
cl. S is universal. 

c2. P is universal. 

B. Examples could be multiplied indefinitely, but always the predicates 
would be found: 

a. To be: 

al. either universals . ' . 

a2. or particulars ; 

b. but never signulars. 

C. In other words: 

a, Universals alone ( simply universal or restricted universals: cf. 
nn. 50 , 54 ) are predicable. 

b. And thus it already appears - oven though we do not yet know 

the reason thereof - that predicability befits the universal ajene^ or, 
in other words, is a property of the universal. 

D. AND THEREFORE, in order to find the reason of predi^bility as it 
is the property of the universal, it is necessary to investigate the nature 
of the universal. 


ARTICLE TWO. 

PBKT.TMTNARY OBSERVATIONS. 

85 . NOTION OF UNIVERSAL: ' Universa l* according to etymology would signify 
' one towards others* * unum versus alia ); or one respectin g others. 

A. But: 

a. Because one can respect others: 
al. Either in signifying others; 
a2. Or in representing others; 
a3. Or in causing others; 
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a4. in being others; 

b. Therefore is universal divided into: 

bl. Universal in signify-ing (universale in significajidgj ; 
b2. Universal in represent-ing I'universale in reppsentandp); 
b3. Universal in caus-ing (universale in ca usandp); 
b4. Universal in be-ing (universale in essendo) . 

c. Which are thus defined: . 

cl. Universal in signifying is: ONE SIGNIFYpTG TiAFf ; wherefore an or^,' 
term \daich signifies many is a universal in signify-ing; as is the oral^ ^ 
tenn 'man' which signifies Peter and Paul and John and Margaret and Cecilia 

and Agnes. , « 

c2. Universal in representing is: ONE REPRESENTING MANY ; wherefore a 
formal concept which represents many is a universal in representing; as is 
the formal concept 'man' which represents Peter and Paul and John and 
Margaret and Cecilia and Agnes. 

c3. Universal in causing is: OFE CAUSING IjANY ; wherefore the sun is 
universal in causing warmth in many bodies upon this earth, and accordingly 
is called a universal cause; whereas the most universal cause is God, who 
is a cause universal to absolutely all effects. 

c4. Universal in being is: ONE EXISTING IN MANY .AiTD SAID OP ; 
wherefore one nature (i.e. one objective character, or one objective con¬ 
cept), which exists in many as identified with them and multiplied in them, 
wherefore also it is predicated of them, is a universal in being; and 
indeed since it is one predicated of many, it is also called 
BEING PET^ICATED (universale in predicando); thus does that one nature which 
is named by the name 'man' exist in Peter and Paul and John and Margaret 
and Cecilia and Agnes as identified with each of them and multiplied in them, 
and therefore is predicated of them distributively. 

d. Which division maybe thus shovm schematically:- 

in signify-ing: ONE SIGNIPTING MANY. 

In represent-ing: ONE REPRESENTING 1^ANY. 

Universal 

In caus-ing: ONE CAUSING JIANY. 

In be-ing or in be-ing predicated: ONE EXISTING IN MANY AND 

L SAID OP MANY. 


B. Here we are concemed immediately with the universal in be-ing: 

Concerning which, NOTE: . ■ \ n j -j. 

a. That those whereof it is said (predicated) are called its 
inferiors: thus Peter and Paul and John and Margaret and Cecilia and^A^es 
are calied the inferiors of man; just as Nightmarch and Windbag and Phar 

Lap and Bemborough are called the inferiors of horse. om/nrrvM 

b. That the universal in be-ing is to be distinguished from the CQ^ION : 

Id X Fo r * 

bll. Comjnon is WHATSOg/BR ONS IN WHATSOEVER WAY BEFITTING MANY. ^ 
bib. But univer^ l I in be-ing) is a C0?P40N BEFI TTING TtANY AS IDENTlJ iro 

YflTH THE)! AND MULTIPLIED IN THEM. 

blc. Wherefrom it is clear that 'common' is a wider terra than 

'universal'. 

b2. Accordingly: , . , . . 

b2a. ' Common * does not determine whether that which is communicated 

with many, is numerically the same or not. ^ u- u • 

b2b. But 'universal ' does determine this, because that whicn is 
communicated to many as universal to them is never numerically the same 
in the many. 

b3. Thus: ■. j. -j. j 

b3a. The divine nature is common to three persons, but it does not 

have itself towards them as a universal towards inferiors, since it is _ 
numerically the same in them all; whereas 'man' is foimd in Peter ^d I^ul 
and John not as numerically the same in them, and similarly horse is found 
in Mightmarch and Windbag and Phar Lap not as numerically the s^e in them. 

b3b. Likewise, a room is a common place of many men, but it is not a 
universal whereof they are the inferiors. 


86. THE QUESTION: The question on the nature of universals is one of the 
most principal questions of all philosophy. 
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A. This question has engaged the vigorous attention of philosophers 
throughout the ages; and it is still very much alive: 

a. For it is not really a different question from that of the value 
of our intellectual knowledge, which is a question upon which ardent 
controversy has raged, especially from the time of Descartes and Kant . 
until our own day. 

h. In the Middle Ages this question was celebrated under the title 
of " The quarrel on universals ”. 

B. The QUESTION is this: Y/hether THE UNIVERSAL ; 

a. Is a mere nois e (flatus vocis), or a term to which corresponds 
NEITHER a universal concept NOR a universal reality, but only a collection 
of individuals; 

b. ^ is a concept, universal indeed, BUT VOID OF UNIVERSAL REALITY; 

c. Or are not only the term and the concept universal, BUT THE VERY 
REALITY ITSELF UNIVERSAL? 

C. Ihich question may be thus set forth schematically: 


Is the 
universal 


a. Merely ONE NA>CE whereby many singulars are NA?>IBD TOGETHER ; 
al. And hence, so to speak, a mere ' short-hand nam e * whereby 
many names of singulars are collected by abbreviation into 
one name. 

a2. Y?hich is the doctrine of NOMINALISM. 


b. Or also ONE CONCEPT , universal indeed, but vdiereby no 
universal reality is conceived or represented, 
bl. So that the universal is a mere FIGJCETJT OF MIND. 
b2. mich is the doctrine of CONCEPTUALISM. 


c. Or ONE REAL NATURE; and hence, so to speak, one ’ block of 
reality *: 

cl. Vfnich is; • 

cla. conceived or represented by one concept (the universal 
concept), 

clb, and signified or named by one name (the universal term); 

c2. So that: 

c2a. neither is the universal concept a mere concept whereby 
nothing real is conceived; 

c2b. nor is the universal term a mere term whereby many singulars 
are signified or named together; 

c3. But rather; 

c3a. the universal concept immediately represents one real 
nature, 

c3b. and the universal term immediately signifies (the concept 
of) one real nature. 

c4. Yifhich is the doctrine of REALISM. 


87. FOUNDATION OP THE SOLUTION: The solution of this question is based 

upon the unshaken data delivered by the testimony of consciousness. 

A. These data of consciousness are ; 

a. Not the same is it to know some thing (v.g. what is man), and to 
know the idea of this thing (v.g. the idea of man). 

b. The Imowledge of some thing (v.g. of man), precedes the knowledge 
of the idea of that thing (v.g. the idea of man). For consciousness bears 
witness: 

bl. That I DIRECTLY know MAN or HORSE ; 

b2. And INDIRECTLY , through reflexion only, know the IDEA of man or 
of horse. 


B. Prom the analysis of these data, it follows that the idea or formal 
concept is not that which is directly known, but is only that wherein we 
immediately know the thing . 

a. This was not understood by Descartes, who taught that what we know 
immediately is ideas (which accordingly, for Descarte-S-. are that which we 
immediately know, not that wherein we immediately know things). from which 
we mediatel:/ know things. 


M 
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b. This error is the source of idealism; for it is impossible to find . . I 

a ’bridge' from ideas to things; K 

bl. And accordingly this logical conclusion of this position is found li 

in Kant, who tau^t that things as thoy are in themselves are unknowable.; f; 

b2. And still more radically is it found in Berkeley , who denied the Ki 

existence of sensible things. I’ 


ARTICLE THREE . 

THE miVERSAL REPRESENTS THE REAL NATURE OF THINGS. 


88. DIVERSE DOCTRINES: As indicated above, regarding the nature of the 
universal, diverse doctrines are held by NOMDTALISTS ■ by CONCEPTTJALISTS , 

and by REALISTS . Accordingly; 

A. First , will be exposed; 

a. Nominalism (n.89). 

b. Conceptualism (n.90). 

B. Next, it will be shown why these doctrines cargiot be held, and 
that therefore realism must be admitted (n.91). 

89. NOMINALISM; Nominalists hold that to the universal oral term there , 
corresponds in the mind, not even a universal concept , but only a 

COLLECTION OF INDIVIDTJALS . 

A. This doctrine was taught: 

a. IN ANTIQUITY ; 
al. By Heraclitus ; 
a2. By Cratylus ; 

a3. By the latter's disciple, Epicurus. 

b. IN THE MIDDLE AGES, by Roscelin (9th century). 

c. IN MODEPJ'I TIMES, by the EMPIRISTS and SENSISTS, such as; 
cl. Hobbes (1588-1679). 

c2. Locke (1632-1704). 
c3. Hume (1711-1776). 
c4. Condillac (1715-178o). - 
c5. Wundt (1831-1921). 

B. This doctrine is erected upon either of two foundations, to wit: 

a. The confusion of intellective knowledge with sensitive knowledge; 
which is the foundation whereupon the SENSISTS build the doctrine cf 
nominalism. 

b. Or the theory of T.raRELY PASSIVE intellective knowledge, according 
to which the intellect has experience of singular things , but cannot by 
abstraction go beyond this experience: which is the foundation upon which 
EMPIRISTS~AND POSITIVISTS build the doctrine of nominalism. 

90 CONCEPTUALISM: Conceptualists (who are really mitigated nominalists ), 
admit indeed that the universal oral tenn is a sign of A. UNIVERSAL, 
nONCEPTp to which however there corresponds nothing universal in the real; 
wherefore the universal is a figment of mind. 

A. This doctrine was taught: 

a. IN ANTIQUITY by Zeno of Citium and the Stoics. 

b. IN THE MIDDLE AGES; 
bl. By V/illiam of Occam, 
b2. By John Buridan. 
b3. By Pierre d'Ailly. 
b4. By Gabriel Biel. 

c. TN MODERN TIMES; 

cl. By Kant and the Kantiansj 
o2. by idealists. 
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c3. By many others more or less imbued with .Kantian teaching. 

cif. In some v/ay by all; 

c4a. 'Who exaggerate the activity of the intellect, conceiving this 
activity as constructive, as does Archambault . 

c4b. Or who think that the singular is the only reality, as Blondol 
and J. Chevalier. 

c5. And generally, in some way at least, by all who, following Suarez, 
deny the real distinction between essence and be in things other than God, 

- for according to their doctrine real essence cannot be logically 
conceived save as existing, and therefore as singular. 

B. The principal foundation of conceptualism is exaggeration of 
the activity of the intellect v/hich is conceived as a faculty merely 
constructive of its object ; whence it follows that the object is not 
the measure of the intellect, but the intellect measures the object; 
which is the error of SUBJECTIVISTS MD IDEALISTS. 

C. Wherefrom, it is evident how the foundations of conceptualism 
and of nominalism are thoroughly opposite. 

/ 

91. NECESSITY TO ADMIT REALISM; The necessity to admit realism appears 

from the following considerations; 

A. For; 

a. Indeed; 

al. The Nominalists teach what is true inasmuch as they affirm that 
our intellect acquires knowledge from things; 

a2. The conceptualists teach what is true inasmuch as they affirm 
the activity of the intellect. 

b. But they both err ; 

bl. The Nominalists indeed err inasmuch as they deny the activity of 
the intellect; 

b2. The Conceptualists indeed err inasmuch as they deny that human 
knowledge is measured by things. 

B. But both the.ge things, to wit, the activity and the passivity 
of the human intellect, are together maintained by RBALISf'’!; and rightly 
so, since, as is shown at length in psychology, and is critically vindica¬ 
ted in defensive metaphysics; 

a. The human intellect acquires its knowledges from the senses, and 
therefore must be said to be passive. 

b. Yet not passively does it acquire them, as primary matter acquires 
determinations, but actively , so that the act of knowledge is elicited by 
the intellect. 

C. And therefore; 

a. By reason of the passivity of the intellect, the object of the 
intellect is indeed an external reality; 

b. But by reason of the activity of knowledge, this reality is 
apprehended otherwise than in the real, to wit, abstractively and 
universally . 

D. Therefore the doctrine of RiSALISM must be maintained, acc ording to 
which the universal is a concept representing a UNIVERSAL REAL NATURE . 

a. As is testified by consciousness ; 

b. According to which; 

bl. the intellect, as said above (n.87). apprehend s, for example. 

WHAT IS MAIT or the mTJERSKL I^IATURE of man, before i t apprehends the 
idea of man; 

b2. or^ in other words, apprehends the OBJECTIVE concept of man 
before it apprehends the formal concept. 
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ARTICLE POUR. 


TIE UNIVERSAL EXISTS AS UNIVSRSAL DT MIND ONLY. 


92 . CONCLUSION: Nevertheless, it nust be said that TH E UNIVERSAL EXISTS 
AFi UNIVERSAL IN MIND OMiY, BUT IN THINGS AS SINGULAR, as will appear 

from the following considerations (nn.93“96). 

93 . RIGHT UNDERSTANDING OP THE REALISM OP THE UNIVERSAL: For the realism 
of the universal must be rightly understood: 

A. For: ' . 

a. A universal nature, or objective concept, which is the essen ce of 
the formal concept wherein the universal nature is immediately apprehended, 
has universal existence in the mind; 

b. And the formal concept is nothing other than the ob.iective concept, 
or the very nature of the thing INASf^CH AS IT EXISTS AS UNIVERSAL IN THE 
MIND. 


E. TrVhich may "be thus illustrated schematically:- 


The essence or the very 
In the nature of the thing 

universal • 

are to be 

distinguished Universal existence. 

IN MIND 


OBJECTIVE 

CONCEPT 


PORliAL 

CONCEPT 


C. THE QUESTION is: . • i, 

a. Whether the NATURE, which as universal exists in. the mind, has 

also OUTSIDE THE MIND, a nother UNIVERSA L existence? 

b. Or, in other words: Whether the universal represents something 
REAL not only as regards the nature represented but.also AS REGARDS THE 
UNIVERSAL EXISTEN 9 E ? 

94 . PLATONIC REALISM: To this question Plato, answers that: Uhiversals 
exist AS UNrVSRSALS OUTSIDE THE THING, THEtlSELVES. 

A. For Plato posited subsistent IDEAS , or incorruptible, eternal, 
forms, transcending the matter of things, which forms nevertheless \vould 
in some way be participated by matter. 

B. But wrongly does he assert this: 

a. For when ho says that we immediately apprehend these subsistent 

b. He contradicts the evident testimony of consciousness, which^ 
teaches that we conceive natures as abstracted from singulars^ as said 
above. 


95 . CAMPELLIAN REALISM: Nor can it be said, according to pother forn ^. of 
realism, Attributed to William of Champeaux ( 1072 - 1121 ), that the 
. nature exists AS UNIVERSAL IN SINGULAR THINGS , and thus is not multiplied 
in individuals of the same species, but is NTOCBRICA LLY ONE, and the same in 

them all. 

A. This doctrine, at least as regards its subst ance, was taught by the 

NE0-PLAT0NI3TS, by HEGEL , and by SCHELLING : _ ^ 

a. According to whom singulars are only phenomenal apparitions of a 

universal nature. 

b. Which doctrine is monistic . 

B. Nor does the teaching of Scotus lack some affinity with this 


doctrine. 
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a. Foi': 

al. Although he rejects monism; 

a2. His teaching scarcely avoids the seed of monism, inasmuch as he 
teaches, IH REALITY if not in word, that universals exist AS UNIVERSAL in 
singular things and ARE NOT ID3NTIFIED vdth individuals. 

b. ’(Vherefore: . 

bl. Although he says tliat the universal is multiplied in individuals; 

- whereby ha avoids monism - : 

b2. He leaves this multiplication insufficiently explained. 

C. But it is false to say that natures are not identified with 
individuals. 

a. The SIGN of this is, that the universal represents the nature 
as predicable of singulars. 

b. But a nature which is represented as predicable of singulars, 
must be identified v/ith them: since for the truth of affirmative 
predication is required strict identity in the -real between predicate 
and subject. 

96 . NECESSITY OP ADMITTING ARISTOTELICO-THOMISTIC REALISM: Therefore; 

A. Those forms (Platonic and Campellian) of EXAGGERATSD REALISM, 
are to be rejected. • , 

B. And the Aristotelico-Thomistic doctrine of MODERATE REALISM is to 
be admitted, according to which: 

a. THE NNIVERSAL does not exist as universa l save in the mind, but 
in things as singular : 

b. Wherefore THE UNIVERSAL IS DEPPIED ; ; 

bl. A NATURE ABSTRACTED FROM SMGULARS, IDENTIFIED Y^TH THEM AND 

MBLTIPLIED WITH THE?i; 

b2. Or, more briefly ; ONE ( one nature ) IN tli\NY ( existing as singular 
in many individuals) AllD OF I^ANY ( predicablo of rnany individuals ). 

C. ’^ence it appears that, as said above (n.85 B.b.), the universal 
differs from the common which IS NOT IvRJLTIPLIED v/ith individuals: as the 
divine nature is common to three persons. 

D. But this universal nature ; 

a. according as it exists in the real as singula r, is the MATERIAL 
universal, i.e. the matter of the universal ; 

b. but according as it is abstract .. is the FUNDAI-ffiNTAL universal, 
inasmuch as, as abstract, it is capable of attribution to many subjects, 
i.e. it is the foundation of attribution ; 

c. but according as it is actually considered as predicable of many 
subjects, it is the FORttAL or LOGICAL universal. (Cf. Perihermeneias , Lib. I, 

c.VII, lect.X. ). 

E. In order the more profoundly to understand these things, which are 
of the highest importance, we must in each thing distinguish: 

a. The essence or nature and its existence; 

b. And acknowledge that the existence is in the real singular , but 
in the mind universal (intentionally). 

c. And that the nature abstracted from all existence is neither 
properly singular nor properly universal . 

d. But that the nature (essenceT as it exists in the min d throu^ , 
abstraction is universal , and that in virtue of this existence of it in ' 
the mind is had the proximate foundation of the intention both of 
universality or of BE-ING in many and of predicability or of BE-ING 
PREDICATED of many . 

P. Therefore the universal ; 

a. According as it designebes the THING CONCEIVBD or the NATURE 
abstracted by the mind, is called the ? 4ETAPHYSI0/\ L universal or is REAL- 
being, which is treated of by the metapliysician dr the natural philosopher . 

b. According as it designates the MODE OF CONCEIVING , that is, the 
nature as respecting inferiors, of which it can be predicated, is called 
the LOGICAIj universal, or is CONCEPTUAL being (ens rationis - thoughty 
being) OF SECOND INTENTION. ■ which is treated'of by the logician. 
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97* DOC'TRINjMj CONTRAST: Prom what has haen. said ttie following summary 
contrast of doctiunes is gathered:- 


Merely ONE NAI.CE whereby many singulars 
are named together: to wliich name 
corresponds neither any universal 
concept nor any urtiversal thing ; 


Which doctrine is 
NOMINALiai. 


Which has been rejected 
above (n.9l). 


Doctrines 
regarding 
the nature 
of the 
universal: 
The un i¬ 
versal is 


Or also Olffi CON'CEPT. universal indeed, 
but to which no universal reality 
corresponds, and which accordingly is 
a mere figment of the mind: 


Which doctrine is 
CONCEFTUALISM. 


Which has been rejected 
above (n.9l)- 


Or a REALITY as well as 
a name and a concept; 
which universal reality 
is: 


Outside 

singular 

things: 


Which doctrine is PLATONIC 
EXAGGERATED REALISM. 

Which has been rejected 
above (n. 94). 


But is not 
multiplied 
in them: 


Which doctrine is 
CAMPELLIAN EXAGGER¬ 
ATED REALISM. 

Which’ has been 
rejected above (n.95)* 


Within 
singular 
things: 


and is 
multiplied 
in them: 


Which doctrine is 
the MODERATE REALI^ 
of Aristotle a nd Sliy. 
Thomas. t 

Which has been proved 
above (nn.87, 91, 93, 
96). 


ARTICLE FIVE. 


NATURE OP PRBDICABILITY, 


98. CONCLUSION: It follows from what has been said, as the following 
considerations (nn.99~100) will make clear, that: PRBDICABILITY 
CONSISTS IN A IfflTTAL RELATION (relatio rationis) OF A UNIVERSAL NATURE 
TO MANY IN BE-ING PREDICATED. AND IS AS IT ?/ERB A CERTAIN PROPERTY OF 
UNIVERSALITY OR OF APTITUDE TO BE IN MANY. 


99. NATURE OP PRBDICABILITY; For; 

A. Predicability, as is manifest from its name, is the aptitude 
which a universal.nature has to be predicated of many. 

B. But this aptitude is a conceptual relation (relatio rationis 
thoughty relation) of a universal nature to many in be-ing predicated. 

C. Tlierefore predicability is the very essence of the LOGICAI, 
UNIVERSAL. 
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100. PROXIMATE FOUNDATION OP PREDIC/JBILITY: Moreover the proximate 
foundation of predicahility is the INTENTION OF UNIVERSALITY. 

A. For: 

a. Just as actual predication-is based upon actual identity of 
subject and predicate, 

b. So predicability, or aptitude to be predicated, is based on 
aptitude to ^ in many,or in the intention of universality. 

B. Therefore predicability follays universality, and is, as it were, 
a certain property of universality. (Cf. John of St. Thomas: Cursus Philos», 
Logica, I, p .336 b.) 


SCHEMATIC SUMMARY. 


101. SCHEMATIC RECAPITULATION: The contents of the fore-going chapter may 
be thus schematically summarized:- 

NOMINALISM : which says that the universal is a 
1 “, . , . mere voice (animal noise). 

denied by CONCEPTUALISM : which says that the universal is a 
figment of mind. 


The 

Universal 
is some¬ 
thing REAL 
or the 
NATURE OP 
A THING 


whether outside the thing in itself, 
is not as Plato contends. 

UNIVERSAL 
(as exag¬ 
gerated 
realism 

contends.) Or inside the thing, as William of 
Champeaux contends. 


really 

existing 


Which, 
if it 
be con¬ 
sidered 


But is 
SINGULAR 
IN THE 
THING: 


Which is the doctrine of MODERATE 
REALiai. 


V/hich doctrine is taught by 
Aristotle and St. Thomas. 


And is called the MATERIAL UNIVERSAL. 


As ABSTRA¬ 
CTED from 
real 

existence 


and also from 
mental existence 


Neither is universal. 


Nor is singular. 


AS REGARDS THING CON¬ 
CEIVED. 


but not froi 
mental exis ' 
tence. is 
universal: 
and can be 
considered 


leither 


itself Then it is the 

METAPHYSICAL UNIVERSAL. 


Then the 
intention of 
universality 
is had. 


relatively 
to infer¬ 
iors OR AS 
REGARDS 
MODE OP 
CONCEIVING: 


— 1 UXIX VOX iJCLXJL o, 

Is apt . r. j 

to BE 

in many And then it 
is the 
fundamental 


h,Vhose 


Which is 
aptitude 
for pre- 


property dication, 
is PRE- 

DICABIL- And then 
ITY it is the 

- LOGICAL 

UNIVERSAL. 
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THE UNIVERSAL CONSIDERED RELATIVEI.Y TO ITS INFERIORS, 
OR THE DISTINCTION OP HET.APHYSICAL DEGREES. 


102. ORDER OP PROCEDURE: This chapter: 


A. Will: 

a. First , explain the question which calls lor solution. ^ 

b. Secondly , expose and prove the solution thereof; and indeed: 

•bx. In the first place , by showing that between metaphysical 

degrees there is no distinction on the part of the thing. 

b2. In the second place, by showing that the distinction^between^ 
metapliysical degrees is not‘a distinction of name only, but of concept. 


B. Hence the following order:- 


Explanation of the question 


On the dis¬ 
tinction of 
metaphysical 
degrees: 


Solution of 
the question 


The distinction is not 
on the part of the 
thing... 


Nor is it merely on the 
part of the name, but 
is on the part of the 
concept. 


Article one. 


Article two. 


Article three 


ARTICLE ONE. 
THE QUESTION. 


103. WHICH IS THE QUESTION: So far we ha.ve considered the universal 
in itself. Yet we have said that the logical universal ap ^ 
be predicated of inferiors. Now the metaphysical universal, vAiich is 
the foundation of predicability, is to be considered'relatively to the 
subject whereof it can be predicated. 

A. Already indeed we know that it is identified, AS REGARDS TIE 
THING REPRESENTED, with the singular (n. 96 ). 


B. Wherefrom we can at once conclude that, if diverse essential 
universals- are predicated of the same subject, they are all identified 
with the subject. 


C. But the question arises : WHICH KIND OP DISTIN CTION IS THE^ 
BET?ffiEI^ THESE DIVERSE PREDICATES? 


104. GENERIC, DIFFERENTIAL AND INFERIOR PREDICATES: Let us take this 

example: " Peter is a substance, a body, a n animate thing, an anima __, 
a man. " Or this example: " Peter is a composite, livin g, sgnsrLlZg> 
rational being. " 

A. NOTE that each predicate of the latter example contracts a 
predicate of the former example, to form the following predicate:- 
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substani 


body 




' 

animate thing + 


animal ^ + 


^ ^ SUBSTMCE 
composite = BODY 

living =_ ^<;;^rMATE THING 

sensitive 

rational = MAN 


B. Now: 

a. The first series of predicates to be contracted by the second 
series is called a series of genera . 

b. But the second, contracing , series is called a series of 
differences . 

C. NOTE lastly that the series of contrahends (the first series) 
consists of superior concepts, which, when contracted by the differences, 
become inferior concepts. 


105. QUESTION OP IffiTAPHYSICAL DEGREES: Therefore the question to be 
solved - to wit, concerning the NATURE OF THE DISTINCTION 
between these predicates of the two series attributed to the same subject' 
(Peter), - is called the question of tCETAFHYSICAL DEGRESS : 

A. It is called the question of DEGREES indeed, because it is about 
superior and inferior concepts by which, as BY STEPS OR DEGREES, we ascend 
and descend in the order of concepts. 

B. And of METAPHYSICAL degrees, because it is question of metaphysical 
universal3. 


/iRTICLE TWO. 


NO DISTINCTION ON THE PART OP THING BETV/EEN METAPHYSICAL DEGREES. 

106. NO REAL DISTINCTION: That' there is not REAL DISTINCTION between 

metaphysical degrees, or distinction between objects diverse on the 
part of the thing, independently of the consideration of the min d, is 
clear fran what has been said above on the nature of the universal (nn. 
92-97). 

A. For each degree v,g. substance, body, etc, is identified with 
the individual,.v. g. Peter, because universal exist on the part of thing 
as singular , i.e. identified with the individual. 

a. But those which are identified with one individual, are really 
identified with each other . 

b. And thus ' substance ' and ’ body ' cannot be identified with Peter 
without substance and body being identified with each other. 

B. Nop can this conclusion be denied unless it be admitted that that- 
whereby SUBSTANCE is formally constituted really differs from that whereby 
corporeity , or life , or animality, or rationality , is formally constituted. 

a. But, as we see in natural philosophy , there is in one nature one 
sole principle whereby it is formally constituted substance, and body, and 
living, and animal, and man. 

b. Wherefore no one can sustain real distinction of*metaphysical.. - 

degrees, unless he: . 

bl. admits a plurality of formal essential principles in one na-ture, 

b2. or denies that universals are identified with the individual. 
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107. OPPOSITION BETWEEN SGOTUS AND ST. THOMAS ; In S.coti.§j. teaching, acoord- 
in(r to which metaphysical degrees are distinguished p n the p art -OX 
thing (in the real), this conclusion is connected, not with the doctrine 
of”plurality of forms, but with the denial of identity on.,the part .of 
thing of the universal and the individual. 

A. Scot us affirms that this distinction on the part of.thing is not 
real, but actual-formal . 


■ a. Scotus, IN OPDER TO SAVE HIS DOCTRINB AGAINST THE DANGER ,0^ 
CONCEPTUALISM, was led to a twofold distinction Qn.j p> . e . part of thin g, i. e. 
independently of the consideration of the mind, to wit: 
al. Rea l distinction between separables; 

a2. And actual-formal distinction, which lies between two fprmalitie . s 
of the same thing, or, in other words, between inseparables. 

b. For, having admitted the univocity of abstract being, in order to 
avoid pantheism, he taught that concrete ^ings are analogous . . 

bl. He was obliged therefore to oppose the abstract order to the 
concrete order, or the order of being to the order of beingSj ^ • i, 

b2. But from this opposition logically follavs concept.ugdA^, which 
however Scotus avoided by the aid of the principle of exaggerated realism^ 
according to which there must necessarily correspond to every diversity oi 
concepts an actual distinction in thing : 

b2a. not indeed betv/een diverse things . 

b2b. but between DIVERSE F0R?fALITIE3 of the same thing. 

b3. This distinction he calls ACTUAL FOMAL . 


B. HO'-TEVER IT IS NOT TO BE THOUGHT that, because Scotus 
real distinction to s eparables , we are confronted wdth a mere quarrel abou 
words. In order to make it clear that the opposition between Scotus and 
St Thomas is not a mere difference of terminology, 

compaFe”briefly the doctrine of these two masters. For the Sco.ist doctrine. . 
of actual-formal distinction extends itself beyond the ambit of tne real 
distinction propounded by St Thomas 


3.* For * 

al. yniereas St Thomas under the name * real distinction' intends to 

designate: • 

ala. every distinction on the_ pa.rt Q t* thihg, j j.- 

alb. or, in other words, eveiy distinction having an a , ctu al foundation 

in thing; 

a2. Scotus, ' ' • ■ ■ ! '• ! 


a2a. not distinguishing between: 1 . . 

a2al. ACTUAL foundation in thing, whereto corresppnds real distinction, 
a2a2. and VIRTU/Ji foundation in 'thing (i.e. not distinction ip thing 
but only the power or virtue of engendering a conceptual diversity), wheretp 
corresponds only mental distinction (distinctio rationis),^ / 

a2b. under the name of actual^formal distinction, designates. 
a2bl. not only real distinction between inseparables, ..... 

a2b2. but. also mental distinction with virtual foundation in thing, 
whereto however he attributes actua l foundation in thing. 

a3. Whence it is clear that the dispute is not merely about words, 

but is about REALITY . 


b. This doctrinal diversity between Scotus .and St Thomas .may be thu0 
schematically illustrated;- 
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betv/een 

separablea. 


Real 

uisbinction.. 


Real (on 
the part 
of thing) 


between 

inseparables 


O n the part 
of thing . 


Actual-fonnal 
distinction.. 


St Distin- 

Thomas ction 


with virtual 
foundation 
in thing. 


Mental 
(not on 
the part 
_of thing) 


Scotus 


without 
foundation 
in thing. 


Mental distinction: 
not on the part of 
thing . 


But Scotus cannot sustain this actual-formal distinction save by 
denying the identity on the part of thing of the universal and the 
individual whereof the universal is predicated. 

cl. This notwithstanding - though illogically - Scotus 
holds that the universal is multiplied in individuals; aind this in order to: 

cla. save the truth of predication, 

: clb. and avoid monism. 

c2. For if the specific nature were actuall y distinguished on the 
part of thing from the numeric difference, it is impossible to see how the 
nature could be numerically multiplied, since the numeric difference is 
the principle of the multiplicity of the specific nature. 
c3. Scotus 

c3a. has recourse to some principle of infra-numeric multiplicity; 
c3b. but what this principle is, is scarcely intelligible. 


ARTICLE THREE . 

DISTINCTION BEFA'EEN T-CSTAPHYSICAL DEGREES IS OP CONCEPT. NOT OF NAME ONLY . 

108. DISTINCTION OP NAltE AND DISTINCTION OP CONCEPT: Prom this that 
metaphysical degrees are not distinct on the part of thing , it 
cannot be concluded that between them there is utte r identity, so that 
the distinction between them would be no more than a distinction of name. 

A. For, as w'e have said above, a term i-s-a sign of-a thing, by the 
medium of the concept. 

a. Therefore there can be IlIREE distinctions, to wit: 

al. of name onl y; as between ’man' and ’horame'. 

a2. of name and concept , as between 'man' and 'animal'; 

a3. of name, concept and thing, as between.^'man' and 'horse-'. 





b. Of these distinctions: 

bl. the first and second ai’e men tal distinctions (distinctionos 
rationis)j 

b2. while the thii’d is real distinction. 

c. Which may be thus illustrated schematically:- 


'man ' 


Of name only: as between 


and 

'hottpe' 


There are 
three distin¬ 
ctions, to 
wit; 


Of name and concept ; 


as betv/een 


'man* 


and 


' animal' 


These 

distinctions 
are mental . 


Of name, concept and thing ; as between 


'man* 

and 

'horse' 


This dis¬ 
tinction 
is real . 


B. The distinction of metaphysical degrees pertains not to distinct¬ 
ion of name only, but to distinction of name and concept, as is thus clear; 

a. Betv/een the concepts ' s ubstanc e * and ' body * there is indeed a 
diversity of comprehension: for they are decrees , or, in other words, 
superior and inferior concepts. 

b. Likewise between some predicate, (v. g. ' animal *), and its 
specific difference (v.g. ' rational *), there is also diversity of 
compre hen sion. 


109. THIS DISTINCTION HAS A VIRTUAL FOUNDATION IN TTOIG; However, it is 

to be noted that this distinction, although it is a distinction of 
mind , not of thin g, differs from a simple distinction of name vhich is 
conventional (ad placitura) in this, that it depends upon the thing , which 
the comprehension of the concept represents. 

A. Not indeed in the thin g is the distinction found: for if it were 
found in.the thing it would be a real distinction, not a mental distinction. 

B. Yet the THING offers a f oundation for a diversity of concepts, 
PTASMUCH AS IT IS TOO PERFECT TO 3H EX^USTSD BY ONE G0NC5FT OF OUR 
TNTPTr.T.I^GT. which is the most imperfect of all intellects. Thus, because^ 
our intellect cannot by one single concept perfectly understand what man is, 
it must from that same thing which man is, abstract diverse concepts: 

to wit, the concepts of substance , of body , of living , of anima l, or 
rational . 

a. This distinction, lest it be confused vdth distinction of.na me 
only. or. in other words, with UIvBASED liENTAL DISTINCTION (distinction »ad 
placitum'), is called a BASED T-tENTAL DISTINCTION or MENTAL DISTINCTION- 
WITH FOUNDATION IN THE RE^ 

b. But to distinguish it on the other hand from REAL, distinction, 

- which, being itself IN THING, has an ACTUAL foundation injhe real, 

- it is called also a niental distinction with VIRTUAL foundafion in 

the real ; ' virtua l*, that is: / 

BT7 without distinction in thing , . ' , . 

b2. but i*ihning in the thing perfection which has' the virtue or power 
of engendering many distinct concepts of this thing. 


110. THIS DISTINCTION IS A MA,J0R BASED MENTAL DISTINCTCON: ^ But if 

metaphysical degrees are compared to each other, it will be found 
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that the concepts whereby they are distinguished are so diverse that one 
(v.g. ’man*) adds something objective (v.g. » rational *). which IS NOT 
ACTUALLY in the superior concept (v.g. in ' animal *). 

A. And therefore the based mental distinction between metaphysical 

degrees is based on OBJECTIVE PRECTSTON . whereby the thing is conceived 
inadequately , i.e. not totally as regards all its predicates, but with 
the omission of some. This distinction is called a MAJOR BASED MENTAL 
DISTIMCTTON . -^^ 

B. And it gets this name in order that it may be distinguished from 
another based mental distinction which is rigjitly called MINOR, because 
the foundation of the distinction is less. 

a. For in this other based mental distinction, which is verified, 
for exaTiiple, between a defined and its definition (v.g. between 'man* 
and ' rational animal *), and between a metaphysical essence and its 
metaphysical properties (v.g. betvireen 'man * and ' talky *. between ' God* and 

* almighty *. between 'being * and 'true* ). there is no objective precision 
between the coicepts, but FORMAL precision only: 

b. For each of the two concepts (v.g. ' man * and ' rational anim al* 
attains the thing according to all its predicates: 

bl. but one of them (' man *) attains them CONFUSEDLY, 

b2. whereas the other (' rational animal *) attains them DISTINCTLY. 

C. In order the better to understand which, it is to be noted that 
PRECISION is the same as separation or distinction effectively taken. 

a. For distinction can be taken: 

al. Effectivel y, for the very act of distinguishing; 

a2. Or formally , for the very plurality itself which is the 
distinction or distinctness. 

a3. Or r elatively , for the relation which follcws plurality inasmuch 
as those which are distinct are referred to each other as distinct. 

b. But PRECISION (i.e, distinction effectively taken) is twofold, 
to wit: 

bl. PHYSICAL precision, as when one is really separated from another, 
(v.g. a branch is lopped from a tree). 

h2. INTENTIONAL or- cognoscitive precision, which is had inasmuch as 
one is separated from another in understanding and by understanding . 

Which again is twofold, to wit; 

b2a. FORttAL precision, whereby knowledge attains a whole object as 
regards all its predicates, yet in such fashion that one predicate is 
clearly and distinctly apprehended while the others are confusedly appre¬ 
hended. 

b2al. Thus of the one same thing ' peter *: 

b2ala. one concept distinctly attains this predicate 'man* . while it 
confusedly attains the other predicates sudi as * animal *. * rational* , 

* talky *. * laughy* . * socia l* etc. 

b2alb. and another concept distinctly attains this predicate 
' rational animal* . while only confusedly does it attain the other 
predicates * talky* . * laughy *. * social* etc. 

b2alc. and another concept distinctly attains tliis predicate 
* laughy *. while only confusedly does it attain the predicates * rational 
animal*. * talky* . * social* etc. 

b2ald. and another concept distinctly attains this predicate ' talky *. 
while only confusedly does it attain the predicates 'rational animal* . 

' laughy *. ' social * etc. 

b2a2. By formal precision, as is clear from what has been said 
above, arises the distinction which is called MINOR BASED MENTAL 
DISTINCTION . 

b2b. OBJECTIVE precision, whereby one predicate is attained, the 
others being simply omitte d. 

b2bl. Thus of the same thing ' Peter *. the concept * animal* attains 
the ‘one predicate 'animal * alone, simply omitting (not even confusedly 
attaining) the predicates ' man* * rational *. * talk y*. * laughy *. * social * etc. 

b2b2. It is clear from what has been said above that it is by 
objecti ve precision that the distinction which is called MAJOR BASED MENTAL 
DISTINCTION arises. ; 
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c. Therefore the diverse precisions are distinguished as thus 
shovm schematically; 


Either REAL; v/hen one is really separated from another. 


Precision 

is 


or INTEI^TIONAL; when one is 
separated from another in 
intellect and by intellect: 
and this is: 


either FORMAL: when knowledge 
attains a thing according to all 
its predicates, yet in such wise 
that one predicate is distinctly 
attained vMle the others are 
only confusedly apprehended. 


or OBJECTIVE; when knowledge 
attains one predicate of a thing; 
its other predicates being simply 
omitted. 


111. SCHEMATIC EXFOSI-nON OP THE DIVERSE DISTINCTIONS: Prom what has been 

said it is clear: 

A. That distinction is thus divided:- 


Either UNBASED; 


Which is DISTINCTION ACCORDING TO 
NAJffi ONLY. 

Whereof the caus e is GOOD-PLEASURE. 


Either 


MENTA L. . 

i. e. 

DISTIN¬ 
CTION 
NOT EX- 


DISTINCTION ; 
i.e. LACK OP 
IDENTITY; 
which is 


ISTING 
ON THE 
PART OP 
THING; 
which 
is 


Or BASED , i. 
DISTINCTION 
BETWEEN WO 
CONCEPTS OP 
THE SAME 
THING; and 
this is 


Either 

MINOR; 


Or 

MAJOR: 


mich is DISTINCTION BETWEEN 
TWO CONCEPTS OP THE SAME THING, 
HAVING INDEED THE SAME ACTUAL 
CONTENT, BTJT DIFFERING ACCORDIljG 
AS ONE BESPEAKS B^HiICITLY OR ^ 
CONFUSEDLY T^'HAT THE OTHER 
BESPEAKS EXPLICITLY OR 
DISTINCTLY. 

V/hereof the cause is FORMAL 
PRECISION. 


W hich is DISTINCTION BETWEEN 
TWO CONCEPTS OP THE SAME THING, 
YET HAVING DIVERSE ACTUAL 
CONTENT. , ; 

Whereof the cause is OBJECTIVE 
IRECISION. 


Or REAL; 


(which is DISTINCTION EXISTING ON THE PART OP THING. 


is NOT CAUSED by the mind. 


Which 


but is POUND in the real by 


the mind. 


B. Which may indeed be schematically illustrated in another way, 
thus:- 
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DiSTIlTCTIOiT 



SCHEMATIC SUICmRY. 


112. SCHEMATIC EBCAPITULATION: The contents of the foregoing chapter may 

ho thus schema-tically summarized:- 


Their NOTION: Concepts of diverse degrees of universality 
predicated of the same subject. 


Metaphysical 

degrees: 


Their 

DISTINCTION: 
they are 
distinguished 
_ 


not on the 
part of thing , 
and indeed 


neither reelly. 


nor actually~formally (as says 
Scotus). 


hut hy 
MENTAL 
di stinction 
and indeed 


not unhasod (according to distinct¬ 
ion of npjne only). ' 

f 

not minor (according to 
formal precision). * 

hut BASED , 
and indeed 

hut MAJOB (according to 
objective precision). 


f • 

’ii * 
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PREDICABILITT ITSELF M SPECIAL. 



113« ORDER OP PROCEDURE; Since predicability is the property whereby a 

universal nature respects inferiors; 

A. V/lien we are dealing v/ith predicability the question occurs regarding 

the diverse manners in which a nat'jre can respect inferiors. ' 

B. But the MAIMERS or MODES of predicability do not all have theraselvep 
in the same way towards their inferiors. 

a. Thus, V. g. 'man * respects its inferiors, 'Peter *. * Paul* and * James * 
IN THE SAlffi WAX, that is, to signify the same; this is called UNIVOCAL 
predicability. 

b. But * being * is said of *God*, of * creature*, of * substance* and of 
*accident* to signify diverse significates; 

bl. Indeed it is said of: 

bla. *God ' to signify *being FROM SELF *; 

bib. * creature ' to signify 'being FROM OTFIER * ; 

blc. * substance ' to signify 'being IN SELF *; 

' accident ' to signify 'being IN OTHER *. 

b2. This mode of predicability is called ANALOGOUS predicability, 

C. Therefore this section will treat in turn; 

Eirsi . UNIVOCAL predicability. 

Secondly . ANALOGOUS predicability, 

D. Hence the following order:- 

On univocal predicability....Sub-section one. 

On predicability 
in itself in 
special; indeed: 

On analogous predicability.Sub-section two. 


SUB-SECTION ONE. 


UNIVOCAL PREDICABILITY. 


114- ORDER OP PROCEDURE: For the study of uni vocal predicability: 

A. It is to be NOTED ; 

a. That predicability, though it is a property of the metaphysical 
universal, can be considered abstractly, or, as is said, in signified act 
(in actu signato), prescinding from that whereof it is the property, 

b. That nevertheless it cannot be exercised independently of that 
whereof it is the property. 

B. Therefore this sub-section will treat: 

a. First , of univocal predicability IN SIGNIFIED ACT . 

b. Secondly , of univocal predicability IN EXERCISED ACT. 

C. Hence the following order:- 
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in SIGNIFIED act.. Chapter seven. 

On univocal 
predioahility 

in EXERCISED act.Chapter eight. 


• CHAPTER SEVEN. 


TJNIVOCAL PREDICABILiry IN SIGNIFIED ACT, OR THE PREDICABLES. 


115. ORDER OP PROCEDURE; This chapter will consider; 
A. Pour thj.ngs, to wit; 

a. Firs t, the general division of predicables, 

b. Secondly , the predicables in special. 

Thirdly , the individual. 

d. Fourthly , the ordering of the predicables. 


B. Hence the following order:- 

General division of predicables.....Article one. 

The predicables in special...Article two. 

predicables; individual...Article three. 


The ordering of the predicables....Article four. 


ARTICLE ONE. 


GENERAL DIVISION OP PREDICABLES. 

116 . NOTION OP PREDICABLES: Predicability, as we have said above (nn.98-100), 
is the very essence of the logical universal, and is a property of the 
metaphysical universal. 

A. Therefore: 

a. in dealing with predicability, 

b. we must deal with its diverse modes, or the diverse mental relations 
of a nature to its inferiors. 

B. But these DIVERSE MODES OF PREDICABILITY , or DIVERSE MENTAL RELATIONS . 

OF A NATURE TO INFERIORS, are called the PREDICABLES. - 


117 . THREE ESSENTIAL IREDICABLES: In the preceding chapter already, where 

metaphysical degrees were discussed, something was said about certain 
modes of predicability (n.104). 

A. For there; 

a. Mention was made of: 

al. CONTRAHEND concepts, v.g. * subaljiance *, * animal* ; 
a2. CONTRACTING concepts, v.g. * compound* , * rational* ; 
a3. and CONTRACTED concepts, v. g. * bod.y» , ’man* . 

b. For: 

.bl, ' Substance * is contracted by ' compound * into 'body* ; 
b2. and 'animal * is contracted by ' rational* into ' man* . 

B. These concepts which thus respect inferiors (v.g. * Paul * as 
befitting them, because they signify its ESSENCE in diverse ways, constitute 
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SO MANY predicables ^ there are DIVBRSB Y/AYS of respecting the essence of tl^ . 
inferior. 

a. Thus, V. g. ' animal * .• which signifies the CONTRAHBND or DETEBGNAND 
•part of the essence, is called a GENUS; 

b. But ' rational* . which signifies the CONTRACTING, DETERMINING, Eg-jj 
of the essence, is called SPECIFIC DIFFERENCE ; 

c. And '.man', which signifies the vAiole essence of Paul: 
cl. is called the SPECIES. 

c2. and it results from the determination of the genus ('animal’) by 
the specific difference' ('rational'). 


116. TWO PRAETER-ESSENTIAL PREDICABLES: But besides those three njodes_, 

there are OTNER modes in v/hich some predicate may befit a subject. 

A. Besides those attributes which os sen tially befit ' Peter ' or ’Paiii.' • 

a. there are o'ther attributes whereby they differ ACCIDENTALLY from 
6Sicl^ other • 

b. and these are accidents CONTINGEtTT to their (human) nature; for if 
they were not contingent, but necessary, then; 

bl. they would befit each of the two, 
b2. and so would not distinguish them. 

c. And this constitutes the fourth mode, which is FRED ICAB LE ACCIDENT. 

B. But still other attributes are found in 'Peter' and 'Riul', which 
befit them: 

a. although they do not belong to their essence, 

b. and yet are common to them and to all men, because they are 
WECEBRARY to their nature. 

c. And this constitutes the fifth mode, which is PROPER accident. 

119 . FIVE PREDICABLES ONLY: Nor are there, besides those five, any OTH^ 
predicables: 

A. For the division given is complete . 

B. As is clear from the following scheme;- 


determinand, 


whether 
as regards 
its the part 
ESSENCE 


determinings 


GENUS. 


SPECIFIC DIFFERENpE. 


Some predicate 
IS PREDICABLE 
of a subject. 


or as regards the whole 


because it 
represents 


some ACCIDENT 
SUPERADDED TO 
THE ESSENCE 


whether flowing 
NECESSARILY from 
the very essenc e. 

or CONTINGENTLY.. 


SPECIES. 


PROPER 

PREDICABLE ACCIDETIT. 


ARTICLE TWO. 

THE PREDICABLES IN SPECIAL. 

120.. CONSTRUCTION OP THEIR,DEJ’INITIONS: Each predicable, insofar as it is 

a logical universal, can respect many inferiors beneath it: 

A. And therefore the definition of each predicable begins with these 
words: "a universal respecting many": 
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B. To which words must ho added other words 'bespeaking' tii© specifio 
difference of each predicable respectively. 

121. GENUS: Since, as said a))Ove (nn. 117,119), genus is a predicable to , be _ 
c ontracted (contrahend) to constitute a species: 

A. A genus I’espects many species beneath it. 

B. Then again, it belongs to the essence, or, as it is, called, the 
quiddity , of the species. 

C. Therefore GENUS is defined : A UNIVERSAL RESPECTING AS REGARDS, 

•WHAT THEY ARB, MANY DISTPTCT ACCORDING TO SEBCIES - "UNIVERSALE FLURA 
RESPICIENS SPECIE DISTETCTA IN QUID ”. 

a. But what genus expresses of the essence of its inferiors, will 
appear from the consideration of this example: ’ *Man is an animar *. 

al. The complete definition of man is * rational animal ': 

ala. The difference (rational) is not included in 'animal'; for 
otherwise: 

alal. every animal would be rational, 

ala2. and thiere would be no brute. . . 

alb. Nevertheless animal has something with respect to rationality, 
which plant has not, to wit, potenc y to receive rationality. 

ale. And therefore it is said,that genus is the POTENTIAL FART of a 
species: 

aid. "PART" indeed, because it has not the differences; 
alc2. "lOTMTIAL ", because it has potency to receive them. 

a2. However, notwithstanding this, man is an animal , NOT,.A^.REGARDS 
A PART OF ONLY, BUT AS REGARDS THE WHOLE . _ 

a2a. For there is no real distinction betvreen the man and the animal, 
as was said above, when it was question of metaphysical degrees (n.lOo). 

a2b. Wherefore it can rightly be said that genus is a POTENTIAL WHOl^: 
a2bl. " WHOTiE " indeed, because it represents the ^diole essence of its 
inferiors; 

a2b2. But " POTENTIAL ", because it represents that viiole essence 
indeterminately and as a deterrainand to be determined by the difference. 

b. As regards the predicability of inferiors; 

bl. Genus directly respects the species, into the definition of which 
it enters, (as 'animal ' enters into the definition of the species 'man'). 
b2. But indirectly it respects the difference: 

b2a. That it respects it indeed, appears from this, that it can be 
said that " every rational (being) is an an imal". |. 

b2b. But that it respects it only in(!Irectly, to wit, only by the ^ | 

medium of the snecies, appears from this, that animality befits, rationality 1 

only inasmuch as it is liie genus of the specie s whereof rationality is the - 
difference. 

c. However, CARE IS TO BE TAKEN AGAINST CONFUSING direct predicability 
with immediat e predicability (which latter is also called predicability 
essentially and primarily - ' per so primo *). 

cl m Thus I ' 

cla. ' Substance' and ' animal ' are both predicable directly of 'man': 

clal. yet 'animal' immediately: in other words, man is essentially 
and primarily (per se~prirab) an animal; 

cla2, but ' substa nce' mediately only: in other words, man is essent¬ 
ially but not primarily^par so sed non primo) a substance; for ' substance,' 
is predicable of roan only by the medium of several other genera (to wit, 

'body * and ' animate * and ' animal *). 

clb. Accordingly: f- 

clbl. ' Animal * is called the PROXIMATE or LOWEST genus; 

clb2. But ' substance * is called a RE?.tOTS genus. 
c2. But: 

c2a. when above some remote genus there is no other genus, this genus ; 

is called the SUPREME genus. 

c2b. Thus * substance' is a SUPRE^tE genus. 





»{k Sr-I^CISS: 


It Is to 1 




A. Itvat »4«aco apwol^w le a 
difference; 
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a. species is found under ge^nus, and therefore species may be defined: 

not only relatively to its inferiors , i.e. individuals, 
but also relatively io genus . 

b. But: 

bl. the former mode of defining it alone befits species AS IT IS 
PREDICABLE , v.g. "Peter is a n\8^_". 

b2. For the latter consideration is a consideration of. species A3 IT 
15. _S.TJBJECTED. .TO. GENUS, and therefore thus taken it is SUBJECTIBLE: "v.g. 

“Man is an animal". 


B. Therefore SPECIES is defined as a predicable ; A UNIVERSAL RESPECTING 
MANY INFERIORS AND BEFITTING THEM AS V/HAT THEY ARE COMPLETELY 
" UNIVERSALE RESPICIENS PLDRA INTERIORA ET EIS. CON^/ENIENS UT QUID COMPLETE" . 

C. NOTE havevor, that tMs definition befits: 

a. only corporal species, 

b. but not spiritual species, in which, since the specific difference 
is also together the numeric difference, there is in each ^ecies only one 
individual, according as Thomists teach that "among the angels, how many 
individuals there are, so many species there are - apud angelos, quot 
sunt individui, tot sunt species." 


123 SPECIFIC DIFPERENCE: It is to be observed; 

A. That difference ; 

a. like genu s, rejects one part of an essence, respecting.its 
inferiors as regards what they are, but incompletel.y . 

b. But; 

bl. whereas genus respects the determinable part of the essence, 
b2. difference respects the determining part. 

B. But: 

a. Since by its difference, a species has determination , the term 
* quality * 'quale) is borrowed: 

al. transferring to the essence that which is properly the character 
of qualit.y ; 

a2. for quality is properly the determinative accident. 

b. And therefore DIFFERENCE is defined ;, A UNIVBRSAL RESPECTING ITS 
INFERIORS AS BEFI TTIT^G THF>f AS REGARDS ESSENTIAL QUALITY - "UNIVERSALE 
RESPICIENS SUA INFERIORA TAMOUAIl COITVENIENS n^LIS IN QUALE QUID ". 

124. PROPER AND PREDICABLE ACCIDENT: It is to be considered: 

A. Since proper and accident are qualities (sortn'esses) SUPERADDED 

to the essence, they retain in their definitions the term ' qualit.y * (quale), 
which was already used by transference in the definition of difference. 

B. However; 

a. The definition of proper ought to rote a diversity: 
al. on the one hand , from difference . 

a2. and on the other han d, from predicable accident. 

b. And accordingly: 

bl. The diversity from difference is indicated by the term 'accidental * 
in place of the word ' essential * ('accidentaliter' in place of 'qui^'). 

b2. The diversity from predicable acciden t is indicated by the tern 
' necessary * in place of the term ' contingent * ~T 'necessario* in place of 
*contingenter'). 

C. Hence the- definitions of the tv/o; 

a. PROPER is defined ; A UNIVERSAL W^HCH IS IREDICATED OF MANY AS 

REGARDS ACCIDEJTAL BUT lECESSARY QUALITY - "UNIVERSALE QUOD PRAEDICATUR 
PS PLURIBUS IN QUALE ACCIDENTALITER SEP NECESSARIO^ ^ ^ 

b. But ACCIDENT is defined: A UNIVERSAL WHICH IS PREDICATED OP MANY 
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4?- regards accidental and cont ingent qualify - "UNIVERSALE QUOD 
_gE^DICATTJR BE PLIJRIBUS IN 


D. But these terms ' necessarily * and ' continge ntly* must be rightly 
understood: for they are said relatively, not to individuals, but to species 

a. Thus: 

Q-l. *m a.sculine ' or * feminin e*; 

ala. is indeed pecessary to the individual , inasmuch: 

alal. as it is indeed necessary to Peter ' that he be masculine, 

ala2. and to Mary that she be feminine, 

a2. but it is not necessary to the species ,•inasmuch: 

a2a, it is not necessary that man be masculine, since man can be 
feminine, ~ 

a2b. nor is it necessary that man be feminine, since man can be 
masculine. 

a3. Wherefore ‘masculine* or ’feminine' is a p redicabl e accident. 

(Cf. In I Periherm, lib. I, c.~l, lect. 10, ed. Leonina, p.48, nota). ~ 

b. But I risible* (laughy), since it is necessary to human species , 
because . l^lomng from that species, is proper . However this necessity to 
the species admits diverse degrees: 

bl. Either it flows from the difference : 
bla. and therefore befits: 
blal. EVERY individual of the species, 
bla2. that species ALONE, 
bla3. and ALWAYS. “ 

bib. Thus mn is risible , by reason of his rationality (difference), 
blc. Then is had a STRICT PROPER . 

b2. Or it flows from the genu s: 

b2a. and then it befits: 

b2al. EVERY individual, 

b2a2. and ALWAYS. 

b2a3. but NOT the ^ecies ALONE . 

.^2b^ 'endowed with senses * befits EVERY man and ALWAYS, but not 

nian because it is by reason of animality (genus) that man has senses. 

b2c. Then is had a LESS STRICT PROPER. 

b3. But there is still another proper, which approaches nearer to 
predicable accident: 

b3a. And this is a proper which designates a contingent act of some 
proper: such as ‘ use speec h* or ‘actually speak*. 

• b3b. For: 

^•5bl. ‘have speech * or ‘ bQ speechful * is a pro per of man, just as is 
*be risible*; 

b3b2. but the act of speaking is an contingent act of this proper. 

b3c. And therefore it befits: 

b3cl. EVERY individual of the species, 

b3c2. and that species ALONE, 

b3c3. but NOT ALWAYS . 

b3d. And then is had a PROPER BROADLY SO-CAT.T.TiTi - 
b4. Of these: 

b4a. the first , which is the strict proper, is called a proper 
SIMPLY (propriura simpliciter). 

b4b. But the second , which is the less strict proper, and the third, 
which is the proper broadly so-called , are called a QUALIFIED proper 

(proprium secundum quid). -- 

b4c. Which is thus illustrated schematically:- 
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every 


either simply or as strict ; and then it befits 


alone, 


always. 


PROPER 
is taken 


or under 
qualification : 
and then 


either as less strict ; 
and then it befits 


every, 
always, 
not alone . 

[every. 


or broadly ; and then it befits 


alone, 


not always. 


E. But it is necessary to DISTPTGUISH two properties, to wit, physical 
property and metaphysical property. 


a. For a PHYSICAL property: 

al. is a " real accident consequent upon an essenc e*'; ( Goudin , Logica 
Ma.1or, I, disp. I, ■q.2, a. 7). 

a2. and accordingly it is really distinct from that essence. 

a3. And an essence taken as opposed to its physical properties ; 

a3a. is the essence taken as it is in the real without anj' precision; 

a3b. and so taken therefore includes everything that is really within ij; 

a3c. and therefore to it belong all metaphysical properties. 

a4. Thus: 

a4a. The physical essenc e of man is compound from specially (humanly) 
organized body and intellective soul; 

a4b. and the physical properties of man are, for example, human 
intellect, human will etc, which are really distinct from that physical 
essence. 

^5* A physical property is sometimes called also actual property 

b. But a ItETAPHYSICAL property: 

bl. is "a certain notion, only mentally distinct from the essence, or 
the very essence itself insofar as it is the foundation of a physical 
property." ( Goudin , ibid.). 

b2. And the essence taken as opposed to metaphysical property is the 
metaphysical essence : 

b2a. which therefore does not include everything that is really within 
the physical essence; for it does not include the metaphysical properties; 
b2b. and; 

b2bl. though it is really identical v/^ith the metaphysical properties, 
b2b2. yet is mentally distinct from them; 
b2c. and: 

b2cl. is the root of them, 

b2c2.' they being consequent - not really, but mentally - 
upon it; 

b2d. so that; 

b2dl. the metaphysical essence is the very thing as primarily 
conceived or understood, 

b2d2. while the metaphysical properties are that same thing as 
consequently conceived or understood, 
b3. Thus; 

b3a. The metaphysical essen ce of man is rational animal; 
b3b. and the metaphysical properties of man are 'risible' (laughy), 
•flebile' (weepy), 'speechful' (talky), 'social', 'progressive', 'economic' 
(exchangeful), etc. 

b4. Metaphysical properties are sometimes also called; 
b4a. attributal properties; ( Goudin , ibid.). 

■ b4b. or aptitudinal propertied (cf. Perrariensis in IV Con.Gent. c.65)^ 
b4c. or radical properties; ( John of St Thomas , Cursus , Fhilos ., III, 
q. 2,a.2). 


125. RECAPITULATION AND ILLUSTRATION; Hence: 
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jL definitlona of fiw pfrex3i4a6t)>l«ii a:api©»lJwe«'* 


Genus; A UNIVERSAL RESPECTING AS REGARDS WHAT 

THEY ARE, MANY DISTINCT ACCORDING TO 
SPECIES; i.e. a universal-which is pred¬ 
icated so as to say incompletely what 
the subject is. 


Predicable; A DETER¬ 
MINATE MODE OP 
PREDICABILITY, or 
A DETERMINATE MENTAL 
RELATION OP A NATURE 
TO INPERIORS: whereof 
there are five, and 
five only, to wit: 


Species; A UNIVERSAL RESPECTING MANY H'JPERIORS 
AUD BEFITTING THEM AS WHAT THEY ARE 
CC3>1PLETELY; i.e. a universal which is 
predicated so as to say completely iidiat 
the subject is. 

Difference: A UNIVERSAL RESPECTING ITS INPERIORS AS 
BEFITTING THEM AS REGARDS ESSENTIAL 
QUALITY; i.e. a universal which is pred¬ 
icated so as to say of which sort the 
subject is essentially. 


Proper: A UNIVERSAL WHICH IS PREDICATED OP MANY • 

AS REGARDS ACCIDENTAL BUT NECESSARY 
QUALITY; i.e. a universal which is pred¬ 
icated so as to say of which sort the 
subject is non-essentially but necessarily. 


Accident ; A UNIVERSAL WHICH IS PREDICATED OP MANY 
AS REGARDS ACCID5NTAL AND CONTINGENT 
QUALITY; i*e, a universal which is pred¬ 
icated so as to say of viiich sort the 
subject is non-essentially and contin¬ 
gently. 


B. Which may be thus: 


a. schematically illustrated:- 


INFERIOR 

l_ 



SUPERIOR 


SUBJECT 


' ' PRED 19 ATE 


PREDICABLE^ 

"Man 

is 

an animal".... 


..GENUS. 

"Peter 

is 

a man".. 


..SPECIES. 

"Peter 

is 

rational". 


...DIFFERENCE. 

"Peter 

is 

social"....... 


... PROPER. 

"Peter 

is 

wise”*.. •. 


...ACCIDENT. 


b. With regard to which, note; 

bl. That the proper or immediate inferiors constituting the terra which 
GENUS "respects” (or towards which it has relation as a universal to its 
immediate or proper inferiors) are species . 

b2. That the inferiors of (most special) SPECIES are individuals. 
b3. That the inferiors of DIFFERENCE are the inferioy^ of the species 
whereof it is the difference; 

b5a. For, though difference has relation to species, 
b 3 b. yet; 

b 3 bl. it has not to species the relation cf universal to inferior, 
b 3 b 2 . but the relation of convertible with convertible. 
b4. That the inferiors of PROPER are the inferiors of the species 
whereof it is proper: 

b4a. For, though proper has relation to species. 
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bi+b. yet: 

b4bl. it has not to species the relation of universal to inferior, 
b4b2. but the relation of convertible to convertible. 
b5. That the inferiors of ACCIDENT are individuals . ■ 


ARTICLE THREE. 


THE INDIVIDUAL. 


126. THE nroiVIDUAL IS NOT A PREDICABLE: For: 

A. Just as: 

a. species is subjected to genus, 

b. so is the INDr/IDUAL subjected to the species. 

B. But, since it is the ultimate subject, 

a. of ^n§ only, to wit, of itsel f, is it predicable; 

b. and therefore, having no inferiors , it is not a predicable or 
logical universal. 


127 . HETAPHYSICAL AND PHYSICAL CONSIDERATION OP THE INDIVIDUAL: It 

follows that the individual is distinct from others within the 
same species; for otherwise it would be universal. 

A. Metaphysically the individual is constituted by NIli^RIPDIPPPBPliSS. 

- as, so to speak, by a lowest metaphysical degree, - whereby the 
nature is rendered in itself singular. 

a. But this numeric difference is not to be confused with the sum 
of contingent accidents whereby individuals are physically distinguished 
from each otbsr. 

al. For the nature, which exists in the individual, is identified 
with it; 

a2. and is therefore in itself STmST7y^TTIALLY individual : 

a3. wherefrom it is clear that it is not by accidents that this 
nature is individuated. (Cf. General Natural Philosophy, Section 2, chap.8, 
where the individuation of bodies is treated). 

b. But we know this numeric difference, not in itself , but through 
its empiriological signs or, as they are called, its individuating notes. 

bl. For even the specific difference of things we know in most cases, 
i^ot in itself , but only negatively ; as is shown by this, that we say that 
a brute is an IRRATIONAL animal. 

b2. It is a 'fortiori' (for a still stronger reason) the same with 
numeric difference: for the individual is ineffable (unpayable), and 
indeed: 

b2a. ineffable on account of its materiality, if it is question of 
a material individual; 

b2b. but ineffable on account of its spirituality, if it is question 
of other individuals: for we know the spiritual only ANALOGICALLY, as is . 
shown in Psychology. 

B. But by the distinction of the individual by means of its 
individuating notes is obtained the physical consideration of the 
individual, - the only consideration accessible to us. 

a. But these individuating notes, whereof the sum befits one 
individual only, are only predicable accidents. 

b. These individuating notes are enumerated: 

bl. In these verses: 


s. 




gl. 


’’ Forma , fig'o.ra , locus , temims , stirps , patrla , nomen; ' 
”Haec ea sxmt septem, quae non habet unus et alTerT^ 

b2. Utiicii may be thus translated: 

’’ ITaine , courxtry , rape , 

' lime , figure , form and place ; 

I'liere you have those seven notes, 

VTnich are not the same in this and that.” 


A5TICLE FOtm. 


OEEERIITC- OF THE PBEDICABLES. 


12g, TREE OF POEIHYRy; In the tree of porphyry, exhibited below, is 

had an example of the ordering of supreme and subaltern genera, and 
species and differences. 

A. 'But BOTE: 

a. That, as there is shovra. here a tree of Porphyiy in the genus of 
ecbstance , so also there can in like manner be constructed trees in the 
other supreme genera (v.g, quantity, quality, etc), which are likewise ' 
divided in the same way by means of differences . 

b. That the lo\^est or most sjoecial species alone is species in the 
strict sense : of it alone avails the definition of species given above 

(n"T^y. . 
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CHAPTER EIGHT. 


UNIVOCAL PRELICABILITr IN EXERCISED ACT, OR THE PREDICAJIENT3. 


129> ORDER OP PROCEDURE: It is to be observed carefully: 

A» That the IR EDI CABLE S ^ which are mental beings of second inte ntion 
(cf. n.ll.B), are based on beings of the first intention or REAL beings. 

But of these real beings wherein the predicablcs are based, it was not 
question in the preceding chapter, which considered the relation of pred- 
icability of predicate to subject in the abstract . 

B. But, dealing with univocal predicability in the concrete: 

a. We must enquire: 

can EXERCISE the office of predicable? 

a2. that is: ’¥hich are the TiETAPHYSICAL UNIVBR5ALS. or real beings', 
which can be predicated of a subject by way of genus , of species , of 
difference , of proper , and of predicable acciden t? 

b. These real beings, which are thus univocally predicable in 
exercised act of their inferiors, are called the PREDICAMENTS or CATEGORIES. 

C. Of these we now treat: 


a. Dealing: 

al. First , with their nature. 

Secondly , with their division. 
a3. Thirdly , with their properties 


b. Hence the following order:- 
[rheir nature..., 


On the predicaments 


Their division.. 


Their properties. 


called the post-predicaments. 


Article one. 
Article two. 
Article three.. 


ARTICLE ONE. 


NATURE OF EIE PREDICA?ffiNTS. 


150 . NATURE OF THE PREDICAJIENTS: If it be said: « IP ter is a substance* . 

' Paul is a ma n*. ' ROiiteness is a colour ', ' James is big '. ' God is the 
Creator ', the predicates, considered in themselves , according as they are 
METAPHYSICAL universals, represent REAL tiatures . But among these 
universals we find diverse relations. 

A. * Substance' and 'man ' are to each other as superior and inferior 
concepts; 

a. For relatively to ' substance '. 'man' is inferior: 

al, for the concept 'ma n'' contains in itself the concept ' substance' , 

a2. nor Mve the two the same extension, .since not every substance 
is a man. 

b. They both belong to the same category, to wit, that cf substance, 

B. But the other predicates, to wit, 'colour' . 'creator' , 'big*; 

a. have not the relation of superior and inferior concepts, 

b. and are said to belong to diverse CATEGORIES of beings; and indeed; 

bl. ' colour * to the category of QUALITY ; 

b2. 'creator' to the category of EFFICIENT CAUSE, 

b3. ' big' to the category cf QUANTITY . 
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C. But each categor y gets the name of a supreme predicate: 

a. Thus we have said thiit 'm an ' BELONGS to the category of SUBSTANCE ; 

b. and * colour ' to the category of QUALITY . 

D. These categories are called FREDICAJtENTS . But tliey can b e 
considered in two way s: 

a. In substance, in quality, and in efficient cause; 

al. we can consider, just as in man, in colour, and in- creator, the 
•REATiTTY which they represent; 

a2. and thus they are metaphysical universals or real beings. 
a3. Under this aspect, or according as it is taken IN. ITSELF, a 
•ppTimTC.AMENT is nothing other than a lUilTAPHYSICAL UNIVERSAL. 

b. But substance, or quality, of quantity; 

bl. if it is considered RELATIVELY TO INFERIORS (v, g. to 'man ', or 
' colour '. or ' bigness '), or under a logical aspec t; 
bla, then it is a LOGICAL TJNIVERSAL . 

bib. and it is nothing other than one of the supreme genera of beings , 
blc. or designates one predicable but ACCORDING AS IFEDICABILITY IS 
EXERCISED BY S0?.ffi'DETERMINATE BEING. 

b2. Wherefrom it appears that this treatise on the predicaments, 
according as it is here considered by the logician, is concerned about 
predicability DJ EXERCISED ACT. 
b3. And it also appears: 

b3a. that the name ' category ' better designates this logical aspect, 
b3b, while the name 'predicament' , v;hich is more frequently used to 
designate both aspects, is more fitting to designate the absolute (or 
metaphysic al) consideration of the metaphysical universal. 


131 . DIVERSE WAYS OF BELONGDJG TO A IREDICAtlENT: All real beings belong 
to the predicaments. But diversely : . 


A. Beings; 

a. which are contained be neath a supreme genus: 
al. after the manner of a subaltern genus . 

a2. or of a species , 
a3. or of an individual , 

b. or, in other words, beings wiiich are allocated on the straight or 
central line (the trunk) of a Porphyrian tree, 

c. belong DIRECTLY to a predicament. 

B. But in two ways may a being belong directl y to a predicament, 
to wit, either non-reductively qr reductively: 

a. NON-REDUCTIVELT indeed belong complete beings, such as ' animal * 
or 'man ', for these are found explicitly on that straight line. 

brBut REDUCTIVBLY belong incomplete beings, such as 'matter ' and 
' soul ', which are found indeed on that line, but only inasmuch as they are 
contained implicitly in ' body ' and ' animal' . 

C. But those which are found on the laterial line (on a branch) of 

a Porphyrian tree, such as DIFFEREITCES , belong only INDIRECTLY or LATERALLY 
to a predicament, because they can be predicated indirectly of those ‘beings 
which belong to the straight lino. 

D. But complex concepts: 

a. since they contain several essence s, 

b. pertain to several predicaments. 

c. Thus ' philosopher '; 

cl. v/hich bespeaks two essences, to wit; 

cla. 'man' ,- 

clb. and 'philosophical science ', 

c2. pertains to tw'-Q predicaments, to wit: 
c2a. to substance, 
c2b. and to quality. 


E. Hence the following scheme;- 
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either NON-REDUCrrVELY. 


either DIRECTLY, 


Some being inaj/ 
belong to a 
predicament 


and then 


or REDUCTIVELY. . 


or INDIRECTLY or LATERALLY. 


ARTICLE Tiro. 


DIVISION OP THE PREDICAJJENTS. 


132 . ORDER OP PROCEDURE: In dealing vdth the division of the predicaments: 

A. We shall expose: 

a. Firs t, the ante-predicaments. 

b. Secondly, the very division of the predicaments. 

B. Hence the following order 

The ante-predicaments.Dissertation one. 

On the division of 
the predicaments 

The division itself.Dissertation two. 


DISSERTATION ONE. 


THE ANTE-PREDICAJ'IENTS. 


133 . NOTION OP ANTE-PREDICAf'tENTS: Before the division of real being 
into the predicaments:' 

A. There are several things v/hich must be premised, since they are 
necessary for a right distinction and ordering of the predicamOnts. 

B. These PRE-A?fflLES AND PRE-REQUISITES TO THE ORDERING OF IHE 
PREDICAI-SNTS are called ANTE-PREDICAMENTS. 


134 . FIRST ANTE-PREDICAIffiNT: Let us take these concepts: 'man', » peter *. 

’ Philosopher *, * colour *, ' paternity * and ' similitud e', all of which 
concepts signify some reality, and so are real beings. 

A. But: 

a. Of each of these ' being * is said according to a signification 
essentially diverse, but in a secondary fashion the same, or ANAIjOGICALLY. 

b. Of ' Peter * ' man ! is said according to a same signified character, 
or UNIVOCALLY. 

' Colour *. ' paternity* and 'man * are distinguished frem each other 
according to signified characters utterly diverse , or EQUIVOCALLY. 

d. Yet one can be said of another , as ' colour * or ' paternity * of 
'man* or of * Peter *, as an ACCIDENT of 'man * or of ' Pete r*; and it is 
called a DENOMINATIVE. - 

B. Therefore in the division of the predicaments these are to be 
distinguished: 

a. Between superior and inferior concepts: UNIVOCITY. 

b. Between diverse predicaments towards each other: EOUIVOCITY. 

c. Between diverse predicaments and being: ANALOGY. 
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d. Between accidental predicates and those whereof they are predicated: 
DENOMINATION . 

C. Something further regarding denomination is hero in place: 

a. A denominative ; 

al. is an ACCIDMTAL predicate: 

ala. signifying in concrete , 

alb. that which the pi'edicaraent, wherefrom it is derived, signifies 
in abstract . 

a2. Thus ' Peter *; 

a2a. is denominated ' father *, 

a2b. (v.'hich is concrete), 

a2c. from * fatherhoo d', which abstractly signifies a relation of 
causality of the predicament of RELATION. 

b. A denominative: 

bl. must be an accidental predicate; 
b2. for otherv/ise: 
b2a, it v/ould not be denominative, 
b2b. but: 

b2bl. would belong to the same predicament as the subject liriiereof it 
is predicated, 

b2b2. and would be predicated of it: 

b2b2a, either directly as a genus or a species, 

b2b2b. or indirectly as a specific difference. 

c. Therefore: 

cl. a denominative is predicated in the concrete, 
c2. for abstracts are essential predicates. 

D. Thus: 

a. is had the FIRST ANTE-PREDICAJM^T. 

b. which is the DISTINCTION OF UNIVOCAI.S, EQUIVOCALS, ANALOGUES AND 
DENOMWATIVES. ' 


135 . SECOND ANTE-PREDICAMENT; All the examples above given (n.134), 
except one (' philosopher '). l:^ve this common, that they express 

ONE essence only. 

A. But in tne division of the predicaments it is necessary to 
distinguish; 

a. complex concepts, 

b. and incomplex concepts (■n.49). 

B. But; 

a. Since a predicament is a metaphysical universal, 

b. for the ordering of universals, complex concepts must be reduced 
to several simple concepts. 

c. Thus 'philosopher' expresses two realiti es (note that we say 
'tv/o realities ' , not ' t^ concepts'); for it signifies: 

cl. 'man',- which is of the predicament of substance ; 

o2. and ' habit of philosophy ', v/hich is of the predicament of qualit y. 

C. Thus: 

a. is had the SECOND ANTE-PREDICMTENT. 

b. which is the DISTINCTION OF COMPLEX! AND INCOKIRLEX. 

136 . THIRD ANTE-EREDICAI.IENT: Let us take two of the above examples (n. 134), 
to wit, 'man' and ' Peter *; 

A. These indeed; 

a. Have this common, that they belong to the predicament of SUBSTANCE, 
that is, to the predicament of those things which are in_ self, - not 

in other. 

b. But these concepts are distinguished from each other in this; 
bl. that 'man* can be predicated OP MANY, because it is universal; 
b2. whereas ' Peter * CANNOT be predicated of many, because it is 

singular. 
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B. 'Whereforo! 

a. It is nsoossary to distinguish: 

al. those which are NOT IN a subjcsct but are predicated OP a subject; 
such as 'man': 

a2. from those which ARB NOT IN a subject and ARB NOT PR^iiDiCATBD OP 
A SUBJECT : such as 'Peter'. 

b. That is, substances, which are NOT IN a subject, must bo disting¬ 
uished, according as they are: 

either universal: these are said OP a subject; 

b2. or singular; these are NOT said 0? a subject. 

C. But from these are to be distinguished ' colour' and ' paternity ', 
which indeed: 

a. can be predicated OP A SUBJECT, because they are universals ; 

b. and ARE IN a subject, because they are accidents ; for a man is 
said to be coloured or a fathe r inasmuch as colour and fatherhood have in 
the man a subject of inhesion. 

D. But from these is to be distinguished that V/HICH IS IN A SUBJECT 
(since it is an accident) YET IS NOT PREDICATED OP A SUBJECT; 

a. Let us take this example: ' This green is pale '; 

b. ' THIS green ': 

bl. is IN a subject, v. g. in a leaf; 

b2. yet it is NOT predicated OP any subject, because it is singular. 

c. On the other hand, ' pale* : 

cl, in Di a subject, to wit, in a leaf; 

c2. and is predicated OT a subject, to wit, of 'this green', because 
it is universal. 


E. Which may be thus schematized in abbreviation;- 


It is 
necessary 
to distin¬ 
guish bet¬ 
ween those 
things 
which are 


not IN 


but OP. ...v.g. man. 


, UNIVERSAL 


nor OP. ... V. g. peter. 


SINGULAR 


SUBSTANCE 


IN 


and OP. ...... V.g, colour. 


.UNIVERSAL 


but not OP...v.g. tMs green.SINGULAR 


ACCIDENT 


Being 


P. Thus: 

a. is had the THIRD ANTE-PREDICAMENT. 

b. which is the DISTB^CTION OP THOSE THINGS 'MICH ARB IN A SUBJECT 
/>ND THOSE THINGS ^VHICH ARE SAID OP A SUBJECT. 


137. FOURTH ANTE-PREDICAMENT: Let us take this example: ' A body is an 

extended substance '. 

A. That which is predicated of * body' , can be predicated of its 
inferior s, v.g. of ' animal* . 

a. For the inferior: 

al. contains the superior, 

a2. and therefore, whatever is true of the superior is true of 
inferior also. 

b. The same is to be said whenever predication is made about some 
subaltemating genus, i. e. about some superior genus on the trunk of the 
same Porphyrian tree. 

c. Wherefore there is consequence in these argumentations;- 

cl. "An animal is a bo^. 

But a body is an extended substance. 

Therefore an animal is an extended substance." 
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c2. "Triangle is a ^ape. 

But shape is a quality. 

Therefore triangle is a-quality." 

a. Whence this FIRST AFTS-PREDICA}®1JTAL RULE: WREN SOfETEING- IS ' 
PREDICATED OP SOIffl SinBJECT. WHATSOEVER THINGS ARE SAID OP THE PREDICATE, 

ARB SA.ID OF THE SUKfECT . 

B. But let us take these examples; ' vital, corporeal, SUBSTANCE' , 
and ' vital, corporeal, QUALITY *: 

a. These differences, ' vital ' and ' corporeal' , as they divide both 

' substance ' and * quality' are as regards name only the same in each case. 

b. For quality is not subaltomatod to substance, or, in other words, 
does not pertain to the same direct lino or trunk. 

c. Whence this SECOND AETE-rREDICAT'CENTAL RULE ; OP GENERA OF V/EICH 
ONE IS NOT SUBALTERNATED TO TIIE OTBBR. TEE ESSENTIAL DIFFERENCES ARE NOT 
THE SAME . 

C. Thus; 

a. is had the FOITRTH AN'TE-PREDia^gg^T ; ' 

b. which is THE DISTINCTION OF THOSE THINGS '^CH BELONG TO THE , 
DIRECT LINiE OF THE PREDICAI>CEETS AND 0?~ THOSE WHICH BELONG TO A LATERAL LINE. 


138 , REASON OF THE ilNTE-PREDICAISNTS; From what has been said, it is 

easily gathered that; 

A. The reason of the . FIRST ante-predicament is that the predicaments 
must be so ordered that; 

a. being may be said analogical l.y of them; 

b. within them, superiors may be said univocally of inferiors; 

c. w'hat is on the direct line in one predicament may be only 
equivocally named by the same name as what is on the direct line in another 
predicament; 

d. one predicament denominates another or one is denominated from 
another. 


B, The reason of the SECOND ante-predicament is that the predicaments 
must be so ordered that diverse essences may be ordered as diverse. 

C, The reason of the T!iIRD ante-predicament is that the predicaments 
must be so ordered that; 

a. one of the predicaments may be substance, and the others accidents ; 

b. and in each predicament things may be ordered according to 
predication and subjection , beginning from the more u niversal end descend¬ 
ing right to singulars, 

D, The reason of the FOURTH ante-predicament is that the predicaments 
must be so ordered as to dispose; 

a. both genera and species, which constitute the direct line of the 
predicament, 

b. and differences - divisive of genera and constitutive of 
species, - which constitute the lateral line. 


DISSERTATION PYO. 

THE VERY DIVISION OF TTIB PREDICAMENTS . 

139 . PRINCIPLE OP THE DIVISION; The principle of the division of being 
into predicaments is thus rightly stated by St Thomas ; 

A. "Otherwise is divided an equivocal, an alalogue and a univocal: 
a. "An EQUIVOCAL is divided ACCORDING TO THINGS SIGNIFIED; 

■b. "A TINTVOCAI.. ACCORDING TO DIFFERENCES; 

c. "but an ANALOG!® is divided ACCORDING TO MODES; 
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B, "Therefore; 

a. "aince being is AMAIjOGICAIjL Y predicated of ten genera, 

b. "it is divided into them ACCOHDINa TO DIVBRSE MODES . 

c. "whei'efore to each genus is due a proper mode of predicating. " 

(in V Metaphys. lect.9, ed. Cathala, n.899). 

140 . THE DIVISION: A predicate may have itself in diverse ways towards a 

subject, 

A- Let us take these examples: ' ?[an is an animal*, 'Albert is a man*. 

a. Here; 

* animal* is THAT ^ffllCH IS man. 

a2. *m^' is THAT vvHICH: IS Albert. 

b. Each predicate signifies the SITBSTANCE of the subject. 

c. Wherefore the first predicament is STJBSTAJCE : 

cl. which is defined: A HETAPHYSICiHj tjmiVSRSAL, or REAL BEING, 

WHERETO BEEITS BE TN SELF AJ-*D HOT IN "OTHER . 

c2. V/hich is thus explained by St Thomas ; "Substance has two proper 
characteristics; 

c2a. "The first of which is that it does not need an extrinsic 
foundation wher ein to be sustained, but it is sustained in itse lf, and 
therefore is said to subsist, as it were, existing through itself (per se) 
and not in anothe r; ” 

c2b. "but the other is that it is the foundation to accidents , sus¬ 
taining them, and for so much it is said to stand under (substare). " 

(De Pot. 9 . 9 , a.l). 

B. But if we take these examples: 'Peter is big', 'Peter is wise', 
' Peter is a father ': 

a. Then the predicates are taken according to what IS IN the subject, 
or according to that v;hich is an ACCIDMT of the subject. 

b. And so ACCIDMT is defined: THAT 'THERETO BEFITS BE IN ANOTHER AS 

IN. A SUBJECT. -- 


c. But an accident may come to a subject in diverse way s; 

cl. The 'b igness' : 

cla. comes to Peter: 

clal. by reason of MAT'TSR ; for if Peter were a spirit, he could not 
be said to be 'big'; 

cla2. yet it is not identified with matter; for, if it were identified 
therewith, since there is matter in every man, no man would be snail. 

clb. Wherefore QUANTITY, whereby peter is big, is defined: AN 

ACCIDENT BSSTOT/MG UPON A SUBJECT THAT IT HAVE PARTS OUTSIDE PARTS AS 
REGARDS ITSELF. __ --- 

c2. But the ' wisdom* also befits peter accidentally; 

c2a. but by reason of his FOR?!, or, in other words, by reason of that 
whereby he is man; 

c2al. for wisdom is an intellective quality; 

c2a2. but intellect is a quality flowing from the rationality of man. 

c2b. Wherefore QUALITY is defined: Al* ACCIDMT IfODIFICATIVE OR 
DETERlilNATIVE OF SUBSTANCE JN TT.HET.Ti'. ——— 

c3. Let us now take the predicate ' father *: 

c3a. ^^Tiereas quantity and quality are in substance WITHOUT RESPECT 
TO ANOTHER. - 

c3b. it is otherwise with ' fatherhood * whereby Peter is a father: 

c3bl. for no man is a father save through respect to another, to wit, to 
a son (or daughter); 

c3b2. and in this essentially consists fatherhood, which is some 
re spect to anothe r. 

c2c. This pertains to the predicament of RETATTON . v/hich is: A REAL 
ACCIDENT. WHEREOF THE ^YHOLE BE IS HAVE SELF TOWARDS OTHER . 

c4. But; 

c4a. The accidents: 

c4al. mentioned so far:’ 
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c^ala. not only are ij} the subject, 

c4alb. but are predicated of the subject by reason of this inhesion. 
c4a2. And of all accidents: 

c4a2a. the same is to be said as regards inhesion to a subject, for 
they all inhere therein; 

c4a2b. but not as regards predication of the subject. 
c4b. Let us take these examples: ' Peter is clothed' , ' Peter is twen ty 
years of a ge', ' peter is in the room ', ' Peter is sitting *, ' Peter cuts th e 
bread ', ' Peter is being struck by Paul' : 
c4c. In all these examples: 

c4cl. Peter is affected IN DIVERSE WAYS, i.e. some accident IS IN 
Peter, 

c4c2. but each accident is predicated of Peter BY REASON OF SCS^ffiTHING. 
WHICH IS PUTSIDS PETER : to wit, from clothes, from time, from place, etc. 

c5. In the first example, 'Peter is clothed' : 
c5a. The predicate is predicated of the subject by reason of 
SOMETHING EXTRINSIC WHICH DO/^S NOT ICjIASITRB the subject (Peter) but. is 
measured by it. 

c5b. Then is had the predicament HABIT . ■ 

c5c. which is: AN ACCIDENT RESULTING IN T^IINGS PROM CIRCUMSCRIPTION 
OF CIRCUMAMBIENT THINGS . 

g6. But it is otherwise with the three following examples; for in 
these the predicate is predicated of the subject by reason of SOMETHING 
EXTRINSIC WHICH MEASURES the subject (Peter). 

g7. In the firs t of those examples, ' Peter is twenty years of age *. 
c7a- there is in Peter some accident, to wit, duration, 
c7b. which is predicated of Pete r BY REASON OP SOME EXTRINSIC MEASURE, 
that is, OF THffi . 

c7c. To v/hich corresponds the predicament ^WHSN. 

c7d. which is defined: AN ACCIDENT RESULTING HT THINGS FROM THIS THAT 
. THEY ARE IN TD-IS AS MEASURED BY IT . 

c8. But in the next two examples this extrinsic measure is PLACE, 
to which correspond two predicaments. 

c9. In the former of these two examples, ' Peter is in the room ': 
c9a. Peter is circumscribed BY A H^ACE (the room) W ITHOUT. THE .EQSXTJOU 
OP PETER'S BODY RSI..ATIVELY TO THE PLACE BEB^G DETERMINED. 
c9b. In which case is had the predicament WHERE , 
c9c. which is defined: AN ACCTDENT RESTTT.TTNG TN A POIlY-ER.QM._T H]jL 
CIRCUMSCRIPTION OF CIRCUliAIffllETJT PLACE. THE ORDER OF PARTS IN THE PLACE 
NOT BEING CONSIDERED . 

clO. But in the latter of .those two examples, ' Peter is sitting *: 
clOa. There IS DETERM^ED THE POSITION OF THE PARTS of Peter's body 
relatively to the parts of the place. 

clOb. Then is had the predicament POSTURE ( SI'PJS) , 
clOc. which is defined: AN ACCIDEITT DISPOSING THE PARTS OF A BODY 
TN PCiACE. or ORDER OF PARTS IN PLACE. 

oil. In the last two examples, ' Peter cuts the bread * and ' Peter is 
being struck by Paul*: 

clla. The predicates are predicated of Peter BY REASON OF SOT'CETHING 
WHICH IS TOGETHER IN THE SUBJECT ATO OUTSIDE THE SUBJECT; 

cllb. For the action of cutting is' together in Peter and in the bread, 
and similarly the striking is together in Peter and in Paul; 

cllc. but othenvise in the two cases: 
did. for the action of cutting is: 
cllcla. in Peter AS REGARDS ITS PRINCIHiB, 
cllclb. but in the br ead AS- REGARDS ITS TER?i ; 
cllc2. whereas the striking is: 

cllc2a. o utside the subject (Peter ), to wit, in. Paul, AS REGARDS 
ITS principle". ' 

cllc2b. but in the sub.ject (Pete r) AS REGiARDS ITS TERM. 
did. Whence: 

clldl. is had the predicament ACTION, which is: A>N ACCIDENT '.'i/HBREBY. 

AN EFFICIENT CAUSE ACTUAJJjY CAUSING PRODUCES M EFFECT UPON ANOTHER. 



clld2. and the predicament RiSSION > wMch is; AN ACCTnSNT THROUGH 
WHICH A SUBJECT IvS CONSTITUTED ACTUi^XY RECEIVnTG ./W EFFECT FROMM AGENT. 

C. What has been explained is.thus suinmarily said by St Thomas who 
in the following fashion deduces the ton predicaments: "A predicate may 
have itself to a subject in three ways; 

a. " In one way , when it is THAT '*iHICH IS the subject, as when I say: 

* Socrates is an animal *. For Socrates is that which is an animal. And 
this predicate is said to signify FIRST SUBSTANCE , which is a particular 
substance, whereof everything is predicated. 

" In a second way , that the predicate be taken according to what 
IS IN the subject: 

bl. "which is in (it) either BY ITS5I..F AND ABSOLUTST^Y : 
bla. "as FOLLOY/IHG UPON THE KATTIK . and thus it is QTJANTITY . 
bib, "or as FOLLOWING UPON THE FORti . and thus it is QUALITY ; 
b2. "or is in (it), not absolutely, but IN HESHSCT TO ANOTHER, and 
thus it is TOW.ARDS SOL^THING (RELATION) . --- 

c. " In a third way , that the predicate bo taken from that which 
IS OUTSIDE the subject; and this in two va.ys : 

cl. "In one way, that it be UTTERLY outside the subject: 

cla. "which indeed, if it IS NOT TliB IC&IASURE of the subject, is 
predicated by way of HABIT , as when I say: * Socrates is booted, clothed. ' 

clb. "But if it IS T^fE IIBAS^IRB of it, since extrinsic measure is 
either time or place, the predicament is taken: 

clbl. "either on the part of TDiB . and thus it will be WHEN , 
clb2. "or on the part of PLACE ; 

clb2a. "and thus it will be wfeRE . the order of parts in the place 
not being considered: 

clb2b. " which being considered , it will be POSTURE (SITUS) . 
c2. " In the other way , that tliat wherefrom the predicate is taken 
BE ACCORDING TO SO?CETHING IN the subject whereof it is predicated. 

c2a. "And if indeed according to FRINCTPLE , thus it is predicated 
as BO, for the principle"of action is in the subject. 

c2b. "but if according to thus it is predicated as SUFFER , for 

passion is terminated at the suffering subject." (In V Metaphys. lect. 9)* 

D. This division into ten predicaments is ADEQUATE, as is evident 
from the following scheme:- 
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A PREDICATE 
says 


either 
THAT 
WHICH 
IS the 
subject 


or that which is not the subject; 


ACCIDENT 


which is predicated of the subject; 


I either BY REASON OP 
THE SUBJECT ITSELF 
(or •per se'): and 
_thjsn_ 


I-'-1 

' either or by ' 

by rea- reason 

son of of 

matter form 


SUB¬ 

STANCE 


QUAN¬ 

TITY 


QUAL¬ 

ITY 


or BY REASON OP SOMETHING 
V/HICH IS NOT THE SUBJECT 
(or through other - 'per 
aliud') 


either without 
respect to 
jinother (or 


or through' 
resnect to 
another 


but is UTTERLY 
outside the 
subject; and 
then 


but is NOT > 
UTTERLY outside 


I"either or which mea- * 
which 
does 
not 
mea- j 

sure either 
the place ; 
sub- and 
ject then; 


sure3 the 
subject, to 
w^t;_ 


the subject , 
but only as 
regards 

I either or its ^ 
its ERIN- 

TERM CIELE 


or ; 
time 


» either 

or * 

indot- 

det- 

crmin- 

arm- 

ately 

ina- 




RELATION HABIT WHERE 


EOS- WHEN 
TURE’ 


ACTION PASSION 


ARTICLE THREE. 


PROPERTIES OF THE PREDICAMENTS. OR THE POST-EREDICAIIENTS. 

141 . NATURE OP THE POST-PREDICAIiENTS: The post-prodicaments are certain 
characters pertaining to all or several predicaments, - as it were 
properties common to all or to several. 


. 142 . • DIVISION OP P0ST-PREDICAJ.CENT3: Five post-predicaments are 
enumerated: 

A. To wit; 

a. Opposition ; 

b. Before or prior (prius); 

c. Together (siraul); 

d. Movement; 

e. and have. 
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B. Four of these: 

a. to wit: 

opposition , 
a2. heforo, 
a3. togethey . 
a4. and have, 

b. express the I'elation of predicaments to each other, and so regard 
all the predicaments. 

c. Nevertheless,, they are to he taken: 

cl. not formally, for the very relations themselves, - for thus 
taken they would belong to the predicament of relation; 

c2. but fundamentally , i.e. for the foundations of the relations, or, 
in other wor^s, for the very predicaments themselves according as they found 
relation to each other. 

C. The other, to wit. movement or change: 

a. Of itself (per se) regards four predicaments only, 

b. to wit: 

bl. substance - according as movement is corruption-generation;, 
b2. quantity - according as movement is increase or decrease ; 

b3. quality - according as movement is alteration ; 

b4. where - according as movement is translocation. 


143 . OPPOSITION: Concerning opposition, it is sufficient here to note: 


A. That OPPOSITION is TH;\T RNMTION OF MANY BSTWET'FT THStlSKLVES BY 
VIRTUTi] W.ISRBOF TB5Y CANNOT BB TOG-FTJRR IN THN SA}.?S UJCDER THE SANE KBg^SCT. 

B. That opoosition is divided : 

a. into NECATIVE . which is: 
al. either CONTI^ICTORY . 
a2. or PRIVATIVE ; 

b. and POSITIVE, which is; 
bl. either CONTRARY . 

b2. or RELATIVE . 

C. Concerning opposition indeed something has been said earlier. 
(n.57.C.). 

144 . PRIORITY: Regarding priority (bofore-ness), it is enough here to 
note that; 

. A. Priority is defined : MODE ^ARtEREBY ONE PRECEDES ANOTHER . 

B. Priority is divided into five priorities, which'are thus 
explained: 

a. Take this example: * The fourteenth day of April is before the 
fifteenth. • 

al. This is called priority OP TBIS. 

a2. 'which is: PRIORITY ACCORDING TO'WHICH SaCTHING PRECEDES 
ANOTHER ON THE SCORE OF DURATION. 

b. And this example: ' Animal is before man *. 

bl. This is called LOGICAL priority or priority ACCORDING TO 
CONSEOirENCE OP BB. 

b2. which is: PRIORITY ACCORDING TO ^YFflCH SffOilTHING IS SO INFERRED 
mm ANOTJIFR. THAT THIS IS NOT INFERRED FRqi IT . 

And this example: ' Peter is seated in the class before Paul i n 
regard to plac e. * 

cl. This is called PRIORITY OF ORDER OR OF POSITION . 
c2. which is: PRIORITY ACCORDING TO l/VHICH SQI'BTHING PRECEDES ANOTHER 
RETjATIVBLY to TTIB PRINCIHiE OF AN ORDER. 

d. And this example: ' A bishop is before a priest. * 
dl. This is called PRIORITY 0? DIGNITY OR OF AITTHDRITY. 
d2. which is: PRIORITY ACCORDING TO WHICH ONE PRECEDES ANOTHER IN 
REGARD TO DIGNITY OR AUTHORITY. " 
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e. And this example: ’Caus e is before effect . ' 
el. This is called PRIORITY OP NATURE or PRIORITY ACCO RDING TO 
CAUSALITY 

e2.“which is: PRIORITY ACCOIiDING TO Y/HICH ONE RECEDES ANOTHER 
ACCORDING TO CAUSALITY . 
e3..This priority: 
e3a. is of the greatest moment, 

e3b. and is not to be c.onfused with priority of time ; 
e3bl. For it exists between cause and effec t, 
e3b2, and it bespeaks DEPENDENCE of effect upon cause. 
g4. it IS TO BE NOTED ; 

e4a. that a cause, as it is actually causing , is never before the 
become of the effe ct by priority of time : for they are together according 
to time; 

eAb. but a cause is always before its effect, by priority of nature : 
for the effect depends upon the cause. 
e5. IT IS TO'bE noted ALSO that; 

e5a. since in this priority cause and effect must be taken formally , 
i.e. as actually causing, or as actually caused, 

e5b. this priority admits r eciprocit y between Wo which are causes to 
each other but in a diverse genus of causality; as v/hen, for example; 

e5bl. the dryness of the field causes the ditch in the genus of 
final causality,-and therefore according to final causality is before the 
ditch, 

o5b2. whereas the ditch causes the dr,yness of the field in the genus 
of efficient causality, and therefore according to efficient causality is 
before the dryness. 

145. TOGETHERNESS: Togetherness is sufficiently explained thus: 

A. It is: NEGATION OF PRIORITY AND POSTERIORITY (i.e. of beforeness, 
and aftemoss). 

B. Wherefore it is divided into as many members as is priority: 
accordingly are to be distinguished: 

a. Togetherness of TBCE (simultaneity of time), which is between those 
which exist together at the same instant. 

b. Togetherness of CONSEQUEN CE, which is between those which mutually 
infer each other, - as rational and risible. 

c. Togetherness of ORDER or of POSITION . 

d. Togetherness of DIGNITY or of AUTHORITY . 

e. Togetherness of NATURE , which is between those which mutually infer 
each other, so, however, that one is not the cause of the other: as is the 
case v/ith correlatives, such as brothers or sisters. 

146. HAVE: Concerning 'have' it is sufficient to note that: 

A. Have is defined ; A MANTUSR ACCORDING TO 'YHICH ONE THING IS ORDERED 
TOWARDS MOTHER SO THAT IT BE SAID THAT ONE IS HAD BY THE OTHER . 

3. There are five chief modes of having, to wit; 

a. First . BY INHERENCE , or the mode wherein an accident is had by a 
substance. 

b. Second, BY CONTAINMEI'JT. as a cistern has water. 

c. Third, BY POSSESSION, as a man has a field. 

d. Ifourth, BY .RETATTON, as a father has a son. 

e. Fifth . BY JUXTA-POSITION , as Italy has Switzerland on the north. 

147. MOVEMENT: Regarding movement it is enough here to note that: 

A. Movement is: THE STATE OF TENDENCY AND OF WAY MEREBY SOME 
SUBJECT IS TRANSFERRED, FROM ONE MODE OF HIVING ITSELF TO /.NOTHER. 

B. Movement can be considered in two ways, to wit, either materially 
for the fom which is in become or movement, or formally for the very state 
of tendency and of way. 

a. Under the f ormer aspect it pertains reductivel y to the predicament 
of its terra. 
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b. But under the latter aspect: 

bl. it is a post-predicament, 

b2i. and cannot be reduced to any predicament, 

b3* but rather as a.n analogue of itself (’per se’) respects several 
predicaments, to wit; 

b3a* substance - according as movement is corruption-generation; 

b3b« quantity - according as movement is increase or decrease; 

b3c. quality - according as movement is alteration; 

b3d. where - according as movement is translocation, 

C, However, the post-predicament ’movement’ has itself otherwis e in 
instantaneou s movement (in movement towards substance ), and in successive 
movement (in movement tov/ard s quantity , quality and where); 

a. For movement towards a substance: 
alo is INST/uNTAHEOUS, 

a2. and in it there is no real distinction; 
a2a. between: 

a2al, movem.ent or become (fieri), 
a2a2, and its term or ’have become’ (factum esse), 
a2b. nor between these and the thing moved or the form according to 
which the movemen.t is, 

a3* And therefore it does not bespeak any fecial modality or nature, 
which would be: 

a3a, distinct from all the ten predicaments, 
a3b, and irreducible to any of them, 
a4a And therefore this instantaneous movement, 
a4a, like the other fdur p ost-predicaments (to wit, opposition, 
priority, togetherness and have), 

a4b, retains T^al identity with some (one) of the ten predicaments, 

b. But movement of translocation, of alteration and of increase and 
decrease: 

b2. and in it there is real distinction : 
b2a. between: 

b2al, movement or become (fieri), 

b2a2« and its term or ’have become’ (factum esse), 

b2b, and between these and the thing moved or the form according to which 
the movement is, 

b3«» And therefore it does bespeak a special modality or nature or entity, 
which is: 

b3a, distinct from the entities bespoken by the ten predicaments, 
b3b, and reducible to none of them. 

b4* And therefore this successive movement is not reducible to the 
predicaments to which it is movement, because it signifies a new nature or 
modality, modificative of these predicaments, 

b43.. Wherefore it does not have itself to these predicaments as their 
existence has itself to them: 

b4bo for the existence of an essence pertaining to some predicament, 
b4bl, although really distinct from the essence of the predicament, 
b4b2, nevertheless does not add any real nature modificative of that 
essence, 

b4b3« and therefore is reducible to the predicament whereto that 
essence pertains; so that: 

b4b3a, the existence of a substance is reducible to the predicament of 
substance, 

b4b3b, and the existence of a quality is reducible to the predicament 
of quality, 

b4b3c, and so on for the rest, 

b5* And therefore successive movement : 

b5a, is a post-predicament in a quite special sense, inasmuch as, 
b5b, unlike all the other post-predicaments (to wit, opposition, 
priority, togetherness and have), 

b5c. it is really distinct from all the ten predicaments. 
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ANALOGOUS PREDICABILITY. 


148. ORDER OP PROCEDURE: Having dealt with univooal predicabillty. in 
which predicates respect inferiors (subjects) accordihg to a same 
character or signification: 

A. We come to the consideration of ANALOGY , or, in other words, of 
the characteristic of predicates which befit subjects according to a 
DIVERSE signification. 

B. But a predicate which is attributed to many subjects according to 
a PnrBRSE CHARACTER , might befit them according to a character: 

Qither UTTERLY diverse, 

only PARTLY diverse: and in this latter case, then in either of 
two ways, to wit; 

bl. either SINFL Y (simpliciter) diverse, 

b2. or IN A -SECONDARY FASHION (secundum quid) diverse. 


C. Hence the following division of predicates according to same-ness 
and unsamoness of signification or of character signified:- 


either the SAIIS in each subject. 


A predicate 
attributed to 
many subjects 
may signify 
in them a 
character 
which is 


or DIVERSE in 
each subject: 
and then 


either PARTLY 
diverse ; and 
then again 


e ither IN A SECCKDARY FASHION 
diverse. 


or SBIPLY diverse. 


or UTTERLY diverse. 


D. To which diversity analogous prodicability pertains, is to be 
determined here-below. 

E, And indeed; 

a. The notion of ANALOGY ; 

al. since: 

ala. it is of the greatest imnortance in the whole of philosophy, 

alb. and is to some degree difficult and controverted. 

a2. needs some special attention. 

b. Therefore we must determine that notion, by the pursuit of its 
definition, through comparison; 

bl. with the univocal, 

b2. and with non-univocals, 

c. And indeed, here more will be said than is strictly necessaiy for 
our present purpose; 

cl. because the theory of analogy is called into use in other parts 
of philosophy, 

c2. and thus will be avoided the necessity of dwelling upon it at 
length again in-other places. 

P. Accordingly: 

a. This treatment of analogous prodicability will consider: 

al. First , the nature of analogue; 

a2. Secondly , the division of analogues; 
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a3. Thirdly , a comparison between the Suaresian doctrine of analogy 
and that of St Thomas, 

b. Hence the follov/ing order:- 


NATURE of analogue 


Chapter nine. 


On analogous DIVISION of analogues. 

predicability; 

Comparison of Suarez' doctrine 
and that of St Thomas..... 


Chapter ten. 


Chapter eleven. 


CHAPTER NINE. 


NATURE OP AI^ALOGUE. 


149. NOMINAL DEFINITION OF AI’TALOGUE: It is manifest indeed that: 

Not in the same way are these concepts prsdicable of their inferiors, 

to wit : 

a. On the one hand, the concepts ' man *. 'carpenter', 'horse'; 

And on the other hand , the concepts 'tick', 'lishte’r'. 'board', 
' 'natch '. 'angry' . ' stupid' , 'h ealthy '. ' being '. ' • 

B. The former , to wit, '.Eiau'j ' carpent er' and 'horse', are predicable 
of subjects according to the SAjME CTiARACTER "or signification, i.o. so as to 
signify in their subjects THE SAME CHARACTER . 

a. Thus 'manj is said of Peter, of Paul and of John, so as to si^iify 
in each of them the same character, to wit, ' rational animal '. 

b. Thus also 'carpente r'. said of James, of Henry and of Thomas, 
signifies in each of them the same character, to wit, ' skilled in. arid 

■e ngaged in, fa b ricating houses and such like from woo d.' 

c. Thus again ' horse ', said of Carbine, of Trafalgar, of Phar Lap and 
of Bernborough, retains always an u nvaried signification. 

C. But the latter concepts, to wit, ' tick ', ' lighter '. ' board '. ' match '. 
*.§£££7'> ' stup id', ' heal thy ' and 'bein g' are predicated of diverse subjects 
ACCORDING TO VARIED SIGNIFICATION . 

a. This is evident with regard to ' tick ' from the following:- 


'The cause of my 
dog's sickness.., 


where 'tick signifies a deteminate 
parasitical animal. 


is a tick'. 


'The cause of 
my awakening., 


V 

where 'tick signifies a determinate 
slight, sharp, noise. 


b. Similarly with regard to * lighter '. which as predicated: 
bl. of one subject signifies ' that v/hereby a fire is enkindled ', 
as when wo predicate 'lighter' of.a mechanism used for lighting cigarettes; 

b2. of another subject signifies 'small ship used as a tender to 
larger ships'. 


c. Likewise with regard to ' boa rd', which as predicated; 
cl. of one subject signifies ' v/ooden plank '; 

c2. of a nother subject,signifies ' committee of men ', as when we speak 
of a Board of Directors, or the Board of Trade, or the'Education Board. 
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d. In similar manner mth regard to ' matc h*, which as predicated; 
dl. of one subject signifies ' device for enkindling .fire s*; 

d2. of a secon d subject signifies ' equal *, as when we say "Wellington 
was a match for Napoleon'. 

d3. of a third subject signifies ' game in which there is contest for 
victory', ' ' 

e. Again with regard to 'a ngry ', which when predicated; . • . , 

el. of one subject signifies ' affected by an animal passion inclining 

to harm a hur ter', as when we say 'the dog is angiy'. 

e2. of a noth er subject signifies ' producing disorder or damage ', as 
when we say 'the sea is angry'. 

f. Likewise with regard to ' stupid* , which when predicated: 
fl. of one_ subject signifies ' dullness of mind '; 

f2. of a s econd subject signifies 'subject of mental dullness*, 
as if we say 'Henry is stupid'. 

f3. of a third subject signifies ' effect of mental dullness', as 
if wo say 'this plan is stupid'. 

g. Similarly with regard to ' healthy* , which when predicated: 
gl. of one subject signifies ' essence of health' , as when we say 

'normally functioning organic constitution is healthy'; 

g2. of a secon d subject signifies ' subject of h ealth*. as when we 
say 'Peter is healthy'. 

g3. of a third subject signifies 'cause of health*, as when we say 
'this food is healthy' or 'a sea-voyage is healthy'; 

g4. of a fourth subject signifies ' sign of health* . as when we say 
'rosy colour of the cheeks -is healthy*. 

h. In like manner with regard to ' being* , which as predicated: 
hi. of one subject, to wit, of God, signifies 'being from self* 

or * essence v^ich is ; 

h2. of a second Subject, to wit, of c reatures , signifies 'beiGg. 
from other* or 'essence which has be' ; 

h3. of a third subject, to wit, of substance, signifies ' being in 

self ; 

hif. of a fourth subject, to wit, of accident , signifies ' being in 
other'. 


D. But among these names which are predicable according to DIVERSE 
character, there is distinction to be made: 


a. For some of them in the diverse attributions made of them signify 

a character UTTERLY diverse: _ _ . •uj. ■ 

al. which is so in the first four examples, to wit, ' tick' , ' l 3 .ghter , 

'board' and ' match' . ‘ 

a2. Concepts which are thus predicable of many according to a 
character UTTERLY diverse are called PURELY BOUIVOCAL or SD^K.Y EQUiyOCAL. 
a3. But OBSERVE that ' utterly * diverse is not the same as * totally * 


diverse: 

a3a. For a name may in the diverse predications made of it: 
a 3 al. signify characters utterly diverse, as does ' tick * v/hen 
predicated of that beast and of that sound; 

a 3 a 2 . without sirnifyint? characters totally diverse: - inasmuch 
as within the comprehension of those diverse characters there is some same 


a3b. For; . . 4 . 4 . 1 , 

Utter diversity is had whenever there is such diversity that there 

is n o sameness according to some note; 

a3b2. But total diversity, taking the term 'total' strictly as here, 
requires that there be no sameness according to any note at all. 

a3c. Thus (in Latin) 'gallus' signifies 'rooster* and 'Gaul', 

between which characters: , 

a 3 cl. there is utter diversity for there is no sameness according 
to the essential notes of 'rational' and 'irrational', 

a 3 c 2 . though there is not total diversity, for there is sameness 
according to the essential note of 'animal*. 


a3(3. And; • . 

a 3 dl. utte r diversity is enough to render a name purely equivocal, 
a 3 d 2 . total diversity not being required for pure equivocity. 
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b. But some of those names in the diverse attributions made of them 
signify a character NOT UTTERLY diverse: 

bl. which is so in the last four examples, to wit, * angry' , ' being*. 

'stupid* and ' healthy *: for the characters signified by each of these in 
their various predications: - 

bla. though they have some ll?J5.\J--El\Tg3S between them, 
bib. nevertheless retain S0?.1B SAlTEhlESS . 

b2. Concepts which are thus predicable of many according to a character 
NOT .UTTERLY diverse, but PilRTLY BIVERS3 AND PARTLY THE SAI'.IB, are called 
MAI.0G0U3 CONCEPTS or ANALOGUES. ^ 


150 . ESSEhfTIAL DEFINITION OP ANALOGUE; Hov/over, so far we have not yet an 
ESSENTIAL definition of analogue. 

A. Wherefore: 

a. since analogue participates to some extent in the univocal and to 
some extent in the e quiv ocal, 

b. we must further find out; 

bl. Whether analogue approaches ITEARER to the one or the other (i'.e. to 
the univocal or to the equivocal), 

b2. or whether it is EQUALLY distant from each of them? . 

B. And indeed; 

a. That: 

'angry* or * stupid * or 'hea lthy* or 'being*: 

ala. neither approaches NEA^R TO THE UNIVOCAL. 

alb. nor is EQUALLY DISTANT from both uni vocal and equivocal, 
a2. is clear: 

b. For 'angry * as said of an animal ESSENTIALLY differs frcm 'angry * 
as said of the sea: 

bl. For as said of an animal signifies 'affected by animal passion 
inclining to harm a hurter * ; ” 

b2. whereas as said erf’ the sea, it sigiifies 'productive of effects 
sim.ilar to the effects of anger *. 

c. Similarly * stupid* as said of mental dullness, and of Henry, and 
of a plan, ESSEI'i-TIALLY Dn^^INilRS in the three cases: 

cl. Poi’ as said of mental dullness it signifies * that 'vdiich is 
stupidity * or ' essence of stupidity* ; 

c2. whereas as saii of Henry" it signifies 'that vdiich has stupidity* 
or ' subject of stupidity *; "" ^ '' 

c3. and whereas as said of a plan it signifies ' that •which is caused 
by stupidit y* or ' effect of stunidity* . 

d. Likewise 'healthy * as said of normally functioning organic con¬ 
stitution, and of Peter, and of food, and of colour, ESSENTIALLY differs 
in the four cases: 

dl. For as said of normally functioning organic constitution it 
signifies ' that vdiich is health* or ' essence of health*; 

d2. 'I’vhereas as sai(^ of Peter it signifies 'that which has health’ 

or ' subject of health * ; . 

d3, and whereas as said of food it signifies 'that vdiich causes health*; 
d4. and whereas as said of colour it signifies' 'that which signifies 
health*. ' -- 


e. In similar fashion ' being* as said of God and of creatures, of 
substance and of accident, ESSENTIALLY differs: 

el. For: 

ela. as said of God it signifies ' being from self*, 

elb. whereas as said of creature it simplifies 'being from other*; 

e2. and: 

e2a. as said of substance it signifies ' being in self *. 

e2b. whereas as said of accident it signifies ' being in other *. 

f. Therefore: 

fl. These analogues CANNOT be said of their inferiors, without 
contradiction , according to a character ESSENTIALLY THE SATA'S ; for they 
are said'of them according to characters SSS5NTTALLY UNSAIvlE. 
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f2. /uid therefore the analogue in its various attributions is 
predicated according to characters MOHB UT'SAfjg TJIAN SAIiE ; for these 
characters: 

f2a. are T^SSSNTTAU.Y unsame, 

f2b. and hence can be only AGCIPY?-rTALLY or SECONDARn^Y same. . 

f3. ’Therefore the analogue: 

f3a, neither EQUALLY participates from univocal and equivocal, 
nor approaches IfTARER TO TINIVOCAL than to equivocal. 

C. Therefore it must be held tlvit the AUALOO-TIE approaches NEARER TO 
EQTTTVOnAT. . inasmuch as IT IS TR’-DICABL’!: OF ITS INFERIORS ACCORDING TO A 
Ct-IARACTER BSSEFTIAILY DIVERSE. 


D. But; 

a. since an alalogue; 

al. is not purely equivoca l (i.e. is not predice.ble according to a 
character UTTERLY diverse), 

a2. but rather is predicable according to'a character NOT UTTERLY 
diverse, 

b. an ANALOGUE must be said to be a PREDICATE YffllCJ.I BE^TS MNY 
ACCORDING TO A C.UARACTER SB-THiY SPEAKING OR ESSENTIALLY DIVERSE. YET IN 
A SECONDARY EASHION OR ACCIDENTALLY THE SAME. 

c. And: 

al. on this account the analogue is often called also EQUIVOCAL FROM 
DESIGN (aequivocum a consilio) or EQUIVOCAL IN A QUALII'IED SENSE (aequivocum 
secundum quid), inasmuch as.it is BASED upon an accidental similitude. 

a2. On the other hand, a predicate which WITHOUT FOUNDATION signifies 
diverse cijaracters is called EQUIVOCAL FROV CHANCE (aequivocum a casu) or 
EQUIVOCAL SBiPLY (aequivocum simpliciter). 


151« SUMIiARY: What has been said is summarized in the follcwing scheme, 
in which the logical division appears more clearly 


\ 
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k 


Any 

HffiDICATE 
which is 
said of 
many is 
said of 
them 

ACCORDING 
TO A 

CHARACTER 

(reasoh . 

MEAEIHG) 


either the SAIvS!; and then the predicate is UNIVOCAL. 


either' 


mJUTERLX, 


Or 

DIVERSE ; 
and then 
the pre¬ 
dicate 
is a 
HOMONYIi ; 
and then 
the char¬ 
acter 
may bo 
diverse 


but partly 
the same 
and partly 
diverse: 


yet not 
equally 
same and 
diverse, 
to wit. 


not 

indeed 


together 


simply the same, 


and simply diverse. 


For this notion would be 
contradictoiy 


nor 


together 


in a secondary fash ¬ 


ion the same, 

and in a sepondary 
[ fashion diverse; 


Per this notion would not save 
equality , since the character 


simply considered preponder¬ 
ates either towards sameness 
or towards di'versity. 


but 

unequally 


same and 
diverse: 


not 


however 


Fin such wise that it more | 
[participates univocity; I 


simply,(es- 
sentially) 

For if that 
were so, then 
univocals too 

the same, 

would be 


analogues: 

and in a 

since uni¬ 

secondary 

vocals are 

fashion 


(individu¬ 
ally) ; 

diverse. f 

— i 


but 


more particinating equivocity 


so that the 
predicate is 
predicated 
according to 
a character 


SIMPLY DIVERSE, 


but ITT A SECaiD- 
ARY PASHIOH THE 


SAiffl. 


And then the predicate 
i.s an ANALOGUE. 


or UTTERLY: and then the predicate is EQUIVOCAL. 


1 ^- 
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DIVISION OP ANALOGUES. 


152 . ANALOGY OP ATTRIBUTION OR OP PROPORTION: Let us take the example 
' healthy *: 

A. ' Healthy *: 

a. is predicable: 
al. of: 

ala. health or normal organic constitution, 

alb. food. 

ale. colour or complexion, 
aid. Peter ; 

a2. because it signifies: 

a2a. the ESSENCE of health or of normal organic constitution, 

a2b. the EFFICIENT CAUSE of health, 

a2c. the SIGN of health, 

a2d. or the. of health. 

b. Which is thus illustrated schematically:- 


as ESSENCE of health, 
as CAUSE of health, 
as SIGN of health, 
as SUBJECT of health. 


B. Wherefrom it is apparent: 

a. that: • oT^rorv 

al. not only is the character signified by the name 'healthy SIMH ^. 

(essentially) diverse; 

a2. but: ^ 

a2a. normal organic constitution alone IS health (is the essence or 

health); or, in other words, to tliis analogate alone is hQ 

a2b. whereas to the other analogates health h as itself EXTRINSICA^Y: 
a2bl. for dLimats (or cause of health) and health are outside^ each 
other* 

a2b2. and colour (or sign of health) and health are outside eacn 
o the r * 

a2b3. and Peter (or subject of health) and health are outsi^ each 
other. 

C. This analogy: 

a. in which a character simply diverse: 

al. is INTRINSIC TO ONE inferior or analogat_e_ only. 

a2. "hflVTt.^'eTF EXTOINSICALLY to the other inferiors or 

analogates, 

b. is called ANALOGY OP ATTRIBUTION OR OF PROPORTION. 
bl. But: 

bla. the analogate: 

blal. to which the character signified is INTRINSIC , 

bla2. and relatively to which the analogous predicate befits the 

other analogates, 

bib. is called the PRINCIPAL ANALOGATE . 

b2. Whereas: 

b2a. those analogates: 

b2al. to which the character signified is EXTRINSIC only, 

b2a2* and which are referred or related to the principal analogate, 

b2b. are called SECONDARY ANALOGATES . 

D. Which may be thus schematically illustrated:- 


'Normal state of organic constitution 




is healthy* 
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CLIMATE - 

is healthy 
in the sense 
that it 
is related 
to health 
as cause to 
effect 


-) NOmML CONSTITUTION^ 
is healthy in the 
sense that it IS 
health. 


-COLOUR is. 
healthy in 
the sense 
that it is 
related to 
health as 
sign to 
signed. 


PETER 

is healthy in the 
sense that he is 
related to health 
as subject to form. 


153 . ANjMiOGY OP PROPORTIONALITY: But not all analof^ues are susceptible 
of being explained in the above fashion. 

A. Let us take these analogues: 

a. ' being *, 

b. * knowledge *, 

c. 'an^yy', 

d. 'shepherd'. 


B. Por: 

a. ' Being * as said of God and of a creature , of substance and of 
accident, requires another explanation; 

b. And likewise 'knowled ge' as said of understandin g (intellection) 
and of sensation ; 

c. And similarly ' angr y* as said of an anima l, or God , and of the 

sea; 

d. And also ' shepherd * as said of a watcher of sheep and of a 
superior of a community (v.g. a bishop). 

C. Vifhich will be apparent if among the following schemes, the last 
four are compared with the first : 
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The 

title 

or 

reason 

which 


organic constitution 
has to bo named healthy. 


climate 

has to bo named healthy. 


colour 

has to be named healthy. 


Peter 

has to be named healthy. 


IS,.that it IS health. 

is not. ..... that' it is health. 

is not. ..... that it is health. 

is not...... that he is^ health. 


b. 


The 

title 

or 

reason 

which 


God 

has to be named being. 
creature 

has to be named being. 
substanc e 

has to be named being, 
a ccident 

has to be named being. 


IS....that he IS a being. 

IS.that it IS a being. 

IS....that it IS a being. 

IS,.that it IS a being. 


c. intellection 

The has to bo named knowledge.IS. 

title 

or 

reason 

which sensation 

has to be named knowledge.IS 


that it IS knowledge. 


that it IS knowledge. 


d. passion of an anim al 

has to be named anger....IS. 

The 

title God* s will to punish 

or has to be named anger.IS. 

reason 

which the stormincss of the sea 

has to be named anger........IS. 


that it IS anger. 


that it IS (improperly) 
anger. 

that it IS (improperly) 
anger. 


IS......tliat he IS a shepherd. 


IS....that he IS (improperly) 

a shepherd. 

D. In these last four examples; 

a. the simply diverse character: 

al. PITRU'ISICALLY befits ALL the analogstes, 

a2. whereof it represents the SDffiLY DIV5RS5 ESSENCES. 

b. For: 

"bl. God , creature , substance and accident; 
bla. are essentially and INTRINSICALLY being, 
bib. but diversely . 

b2. Likewise understandin g and sensation ; 

b2a. are essentially and INTRINSICALLY knowledge, 

b2b. but diversely . 

b5. Similarly t he passion of the animal, • the will of God to punish, 
and storminess of the sea~; 

b3a. are essentially and INTRI^^SICALLY anger, 
b3b. but diversely. 
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b4. And also a watcher of sheep and a bishop; 
b4a. are essentially and HttrINSICALLY shepherds, 
b4b. but diversely . 

E. Yet this diversity; 

a. retains between the analogates some FP.OBORTIONAIjITY , 

b. and therefore this analogy is called ANALOGT OF PROPORTIONALITY. 
bl. For proportionality is PROPORTION OP PROPORTIONS, 

b2. as is illustrated thus;- ' " 


(proportion) 


(proportionality) 


— (proportion) 

8 


b3. or thus; 

3 : 6 


(proportion) 


(proportionality) 


(proportion) 


b4. Which is to be understood thus; ’As 3 has itself to 6, so 
4 has itself to 8*. 

p. And in like manner; 


Essence of God 


Essence of creature 


be of God 


be of creature 


b. Essence of substance 


be of substance 


Essence of accident 
be of accident 


Intellection 


Sensation 


form had intellect!vely 


form had sensitively 


Animal anger 
effects of anger 


God* s 

punitive will 
punishment 


Storminess of sea 


its effects 


e. Shepherd 


direction of flock 


Superior 

direction cf community 


G. But now it is to be explained why in these diagrams the proportion¬ 
ality has been indicated by the sign ' ’, whereas when it was 

question of mathematical proportionality above the sign * . - *■ was used. 

a. The REASON is that; 

al. whereas when it is question of mathieroal^iGa l proportionality the 
proportions are - SIMPLY the same, -- wherefore when 3 is named half of 6, 
and when 4 is named half of 8, the name ' half * is UNIVOCAL ; 

a2. when it is question of analosigal proportionality the proportions 
are only SECONDARILY (secundum quid) the same, but simply diverse, - 
wherefore when God is named being and when a creature is named being, the 
name ’ being * is AI'^ALOGOUS . ■ 
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b. Honco it is not sufficient for analogy of proportionality that 
diverse inferiors receive the same predicate on account of sameness of 
proportions, but it is required also that this sameness of proportions 
(i.e. the proportionality) be a-sameness ONLY SBCQ^^DARILY; which maybe 
thus illustrated in the following four schemes, where ONLY THE LAST 
verifio s proportionality; - 

/ 

bl 'HALF' signifies 


QUANTITY 


WITH 


by reason of 


by reason of 


PROPORTION TO 


proportion to 


proportion to 


DOUBLE I 


is half UNIVOCALLY. 


MALE ANIMAL WITH 


G-eorge VI by reas6n of 


Young ball by reason of 


Young horse by reason of 


'SON' sigpifies 

_i_ 

RELATION TO 


relation to 


relation to 


relation to 


PARENT 


George 


his sire is a son DNIVOC- 
ALLY. 

his sire 


ANIMAL 


Horse 


WITH 


by reason of 


by reason of 


'WALKER'^ signifies 
PROPORTION TO WALK 

proportion to walk 

11 

proportion to ymilk i 


is a walker UNIVOCALLY. 


by reason of 


proportion to 


walk 


by reason of 


proportion to 


walk 


ESSENCE 


WITH 


by reason of 


Creature by reason of 


Substance by reason of 


Accident by reason of 


'BEING' signifies 

-J--j 

PROPORTION TO BE ' 

proportion to his be 

I 

proportion to its be 

I 

proportion to its be 

I 

proportion to its be 


is a being ANALOGI¬ 
CALLY. 


H. But analogy OP PROPORTIONALITY is divided into analogy of PROHSR 
proportionality and analogy of METAPHORIC proportionality: 

.a. If indeed the proportionality is proper , that is, if the character 
signified by the analogue is found formally in each proportion: 
al. then is had ANALOGY OF PROPER PROPORTIONALITY . 

a2. Such is the analogy of being ; for the character bespoken by the analogue, 
which cha.racter is ' proportion of essence to be *, is found formally in each of 
tho proportions, to wTtl ■ 


H'or the character bespoken by the analogue, which character is If*’ 
' n o i ‘ essevic:. bv.' , xs fouiiu f onnally in each of the proportion , 

to'vnl: 

a2a/>. in the proportion of the divine essence to the divine be, 

a2b«. in the proportion of the creature's essence to the creature's bo, 

aL2^.>>. in the proportion of the essence of substance to the be of i 

substance. 

a2dv. and in the proportion of the essence of accident to the be of 
accident. 

b. But if the proportionality is improper ; 

bl. that is, if the cliaracter signified by the analogue is found; 

bla. formally indeed in one of the proportions, 

bib. but ONLY VIRTUALLY in the other (or others), 

b2. then is had ANALOGY OF T'ffiTAFHQRIC PHOPCRTIONALITY. 

b3. Such is the analogy of angry ; 

b3a. For the character bespoken by the analogue, vAiich character is 
'proportion of passion towards th e harm of a hurter', is found; 
b3al. formally indeed in one' of the propOTtions. 

b3a2. but ONLY VIRTUALLY in the proportion of the storminess of the 
sea towards the vrrecking of ships, inasmuch as this proportion of the sea 
to the wrecking of ships is a FCTOR (virtue) of producing the same effects 
as anger produces. 

c. Which may be thus schematically illustrated through the comparison 
of these two schematic representations 

cl. ANALOGUE 

•Being' 


In this proportion... 
the character 
signified by 'being' 
is found formally. 


/ \ 

. cssence ^- ^ created essenc e.... Also in 

divine be created, be this proper” 

- tion the 

character 
signified by 
'being' is 

^ found 

formally. 


ANALOGUE 

•angry' 


In this proportion... 
the character 
signified by 'angry' 
is found formally. 


, angry animal stormy sefi. .,,But in this 

"IFUir* proportion the 
- • diaracter signi¬ 

fied by 'angry' 
is found only 
virtually. 


d. It may be noted that St Thomas ; 

dl. indicates this distinction in these places; De Malo, q. 7»a.1; 

De Verit. q. 2, a. 11; 

d2. and speaks of diverse proportions in these places; In II Sent. dist. 
27, q. 1> a. 3» In I Post. Anal. Iect.l2, n.8; In V Ethic, lect.5, 6, 7j 
In V Polit. lect.l; II-II, q.6l, aa. 1~2; q.63, a.l. 


154* HCAItPLES OP DIVERSE ANALOGIES: Examples of the diverse analogies are 

found in the following, the schematic division being taken sihstantially 
from the work of Father Ramirez O.P. ; 'Do Analogia Nominum secundum Doctrinam 
Aristotelico-Thomisticam' (p.587:■ 
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A. SCHEI.1ATIC DIVISION OP ANAIjOGY: This is as follows; 


Analogy is 
divided 
accordingi 
as a 

character 
simply 
diverse is 


either 

INTRINSICALLY 
NOT IN ALL 
the analog- 
ates, hut in 
one only ; 


ANALOGY OP 
ATTRIBUTION; 
it may be 


either 

from 


one; 

and 

then 


either according 
to efficien t 
cause; and then 


or according to 
mateij^ial cause 
widely taken 
i.e. subject); 
and then 


either of one from one...1 

[or of many from one..2 

either of one from or 
in one..3 


or of many from or in 
one.... *4 


or to 
one; 
and 
then 


either according to 
final cause; eind then 


either of one to 

one.... ..5 

or of many to one.... 6 


or according to 
exemplar y (i.e. extrin- 


or 

II^ttRINSICALLY 
IN ALL the 
analogates; 
analogy acc¬ 
ording to 
intrinsic 
formal cause 
or ANALOGY OP 
PROPORTIONAL¬ 
ITY; but t he 
character 
may be 


sic formal) cause 
and then 


either PORfOLLY in. each 
proportion: ANALOGY OP 
PROPER PROPORTIONALITY; 
but the diversity between 
these proportions may be 


or FORMALLY NOT IN EACH 
proportion, but formally 
in one and virtually in 
the other ; ANALOGY OP 
METAPHORIC PROPORTIONAL¬ 
ITY: but the diversity 
between these proport¬ 
ions may be 


either cf one 
to one...7 


or of many to one..8 


either determinate 
(or finite). 


or indeterminat e 
(or infinite) 


either dete 
(or finite 



or indeterminat e 
(or infinite).... 


12 


B. EXAMPLES: The ultimate members of the above division are, for the 
sake of easy reference, numbered; the following as correspondingly 
numbered refer respectively to those ultimate mentors;- 

a. Analogy of attribution according to efficient cause;- 
Foresight 


A book... 


is prudent. 


A book... 

An action. 

A mode of speech*. 
A kind of teaching 


is prudent. 


'Prudent* is analogous. 
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b. Analo.rr'/ of attribution according to material cause (subject) 


is human. 


An intellect 


An intellect. 


A sight or hearing. 


A colour.... is human. 


'Human* is analogous. 


A stature. 


A corporeal organization 


c. Analogy of attribution according to final cause;~ 


Normal organic consti tution 


A climate. 


is healthy. 


A clxniate.». 


A medicine.. 


A comnlexion 


Sleep, 


'Healthy* is analogous. 


is healthy. 


d. Analogy of attribut ion according to exemplar y cause 


A structure 


A picture,. 


is a bridge. 


'’Bridge* is analogous 


A painter's idea. 


A copy of that picture 


An original picture... is a bridge....81 


e. Analogy of proper proportionalit y vrLth determinate diversity of 
propertions:- 


Substance (v.g. lead) 


Accident (v.g. shape) 


is a being.9: 'Being* is analogous. 


f. Analogy of p roper proportionality with indeterminate diversity 
of proportions; of this three examples are given: 

fl. Analogy of being between God and creatures;- 


A creature 


is a being..10: 'Being* is analogous. 




















f2. Analogy of knowledge;- 


Understanding 


Sensation.... 


is knowledge .10: 'Iftiowledge* is analogous. 


f3. Analogy of love:- 


Intellective affect 


Sensitive affection 


love. .. 10: 'Love' is analogous. 


g. Analogy of metaphoric proportionality with determinate diversity 
of proportions: of this three examples are given:- 

gl. Analogy of ' sow and pigs *: 

A female pig with young.. 

A large rock with smaller are 'sow 

rocks surroijnding it..... and pigs' ............11: * Sow and pigs* is analogous. 

A large channel feeding 
smaller channels... 


g2. Analogy of feeding;- 


Giving food to an animal 

Pouring water into 

a channel............... 


is feeding it.11: 'Peedipg* is analogous. 


g3. Analogy of ' male and female *;- 
Animals.. 

are male and female.....11; 'Male and female* is 

Socket fittings analogous. 


h. Analogy of metaphoric proportionality with indeterminate diversity 
of proportions: of this four examples are given:- 

hi. Analogy of famil y;- 

Parents and children.... 

Parents and litter. are a family.12; 'Family* is analogpus. 


A number of co-ordinatedj 
streams... J 

h2. Analogy of anger;- 


An animal 


God. is angry. 


The sea.. 


,12: 'Angry' is analogous. 


h3. Analogy of threshold ;- 


Doorstep of a house. 


Initial concept of a science 


is a threshold... 12: 'Threshold* is analogous. 

















h4. Analogy of bride-groom 


111. 



Christ (relatively 

to the Chiirch)..,. is a bride-groom, 


Yahweh (relatively 


to Israel) 



12: 'Bride-groom'is 
analogous. 


155. ATTRIBUTION 3Y PRIORITY AKD POSTERIORITY ; As said above (n.l52), in 
analogy of a ttribution or proportion, the character signified by the 
analogue is intrinsic to the PRINCIPAL analogate, but befits the SECONDARY 
analogates only through reference to the principal. 

A. For this reason the Signified character is said to be: 

a. in analogy of attribution or of proportion, predicated: 
al. by priority (per prius) of the principal analogate, 

a2. and by posteriority (per posterius) of the secondary analogates. 

b. Hence the QUESTION arises: V/hether this manner of predicating: 

bl. pertains to every analogue (whether the analogue be of attribution 
or of proportionality), 

b2, or pertains to the analogue of attribution only? 

B. Authors are not agreed upon this point: among Thomists opinions 
are as follows: 

a. The affirmative opinion: 
al. is held by: 

ala. Blanche (Sur le sens de quelques locutions concernant 

1'analogic dans la langue de S.Thomas : Revue des Sc. Phil, et Theol., 
janvier 1921; La notion d'analogic dans la philosophic de S.Thomas: ibid., 
avril 1921; L'analogie: Rev. de Phil., mai-juin 1923; line theorie de 
I'anaiogie: Rev. dePhil., janvier-fevr. 1932). 

alb. who in this follows Ferrariensis. 
a2. According to this opinion: 

a2a. this distinction in manner of predicating belongs to every 
analogue, 

a2b. so that every analogue is defined relatively to some one, of 
which it is predicated by priority. 

b. But the contradictory opinion: 
bl. is held by: 

bla. Ramirez (De Analogia secundum doctrinam Aristotelico- 
Thomisticam, p.75); 

bib. Le Rohellec (Problemes Philosophiques, pp.ll4ss); 
blc. Penido (Le Role de l'analogie en theologie dogmatique; Revue 
Thqmiste, nov.1934, fevr.1935); 

bid. Maritain (Les Degres du Savoir); 

ble. Maquart (Elementa Philosophiae. I, pp.101-102); 

blf. all of vidiom follow Ca.jetan, 
b2. These authors: 

b2a. admit indeed that every analogue is UNEQUALLY predicated of the 
analogates, 

b2b. But they deny that this unequal predication is necessarily made 
relatively to some one: 

b2bl. to one indeed, when it is an analogue according to attribution; 
b2b2. but to several diverse when it is an analogue according to 
proportionality. 

b3. Thus that analogue ALONE which is according to ATTRIBUTION ought 
to be defined in terms of PRIORITY AND POSTERIORITY (per prius et posterius). 

C. This latter opinion is shown by the following considerations to be 
alone admissible: 

a. For it is impossible that an analogue which is predicated 
II'ITRINSICAT.t.Y of all the analogates, be said of them RELATIVELY TO SOME 
ONE , unless they agree in one UNIVOCAL formal character, unequally 
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al. This analogy of inequality, as Ca.ietan rightly calls it, merits 
the name of univocity rather than of analogy. 
a2. Thus: 

a2a. animality is : 

a2al. UI^’ECJJALLY . 

a2a2. although univocally, 

a2‘b. predicated of. man a nd of amoeba. 

■ . - 

• b. But am analogue according to proportionality ! 
bl. consists in some formal character: 
bla. not xinivocal, 
bib. but only PROTOHTIOHALLY 0MB. 

b2. UREQUALI.Y participated by the diverse analogates, 
b5. and thiis it consists "in this: 

b3a. "that there is a san*e PROPORTION of two to DIVERSE things, 
b3b. "as: 

bSbl. " wavelessness to the sea, 

b3b2. "and xvindlessness to the air ." (in V Metaphys. lect.8, ed. 
Cathala, n.879). 

D. F or the understanding of the more difficult texts of St Thomas, 

IT IS TO'be noted that St Thom as sometimes spealc s of analogy IN THE 
.^STRACT (in actu signatoj, and "sometimes speaks of analogy IN THE CONCRETE 
(in actu exercito}. 

a. llhen he spealcs of analogy in the abstract , he always expressly 
distinguishes the diverse manner of predicating: 

al. of analogues of attribution . 

a2. and of analogues of proportionality . 

b. On the other hand, when he speaks in the concrete, in many places 
throughout his works he adduces examples in which it is question of 
analogates: 

bl. which intrinsically have a character: 
bla. proportionally one in all, 

hlb. YET ORDERED RELATIVELY■ TO SOblE FIRST ; _ . 

b2, because, in these cases, the two analogies (to wit, of attribution, 
and of proportionality) are found mixed. 


c. The following (in I Ethic, lect.7, in fine) is one text MONO 
OTHERS , where this twofold manner of considering analogy is found: 

cl. "One name is said" ( he is speaking in the abstract.' ) "of many 
according to characters diverse net totally , but agreeing in some one: 

(he is speaking of analogy.' which is twofold ) : 

cla. "Sometimes indeed in this that they are referred TO ONE principle 

.hut scHiietimes in this that they are referred TO ONE end. ......... 

sometimes according to diverse proportions TO THE SAI\*E subject .” (He is 
speaking of analogy OF ATTRIBUTION OR OF PROPORTION, which is said through 

reference TO ONE .*). ~ ^ 

clb. "Or according to one proportion TO DIVERSE sub. t ects ; for si^t_ 

towards the body and intellect tov/ards the soul have the same proportion. 
"Wherefore, just as sight is a power of a corporal organ, so ^so intelle^ 
is a power of the soul without participation of the body." (He is s peaking 
o f ANALOGY OF PROPORTIONALITY, v^ich is not through reference to one, but 
TO DIVERSE things.') ^ ^ 

c2. "Thus therefore" (he is speaking in the concrete .') ( Aristotle ) 

"says that good is said of many, not according to characters utterly 
different...but more according to analogy, that is, same proportion: 

c2a. " Inasmuch as all goods depend upon ONE, first princ iple^of 

goodness, or inasmuch as they are ordered to ONE end." (li^ 

ACCORDING TO AI'TALOGY OF ATTRIBUTION.* ). 

c2b. also all goods are said to be good more according to 

analogy, that is, same proportion, as sight is a good of the body , and 
intellect is a good of the soul (i.e. ACCORDING TO AI^ALOGY OF PR0P0RTI0NALITO_.) 
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o3. "THEREFORE; 

c3a. "he prefers this third manner, "because it is taken according to 
goodness INHEREN T" (i.e. intrinsic.' ) "to things" (or ACCORDING TO ANAI.OGY OF 
PROPORTIONALITY . 

c3b. "But the first two manners, according to a SEPARATED " ( i.e. 
extrinsic .*) goodness, f rom which not so properly is something denominated" 
(or ac^rding to analogy of extrinsic proportion or of attribution .*) 

d. NOR IS IT MOUGH TO SAY: 


ricipation - 


dl. Avith Blanche ; 

dla. That in analogy OF PROBORTIONALIT Y; 

dial, predication is made - by, priox^ity - of a principal 
analogate, 

dla2. while on the contrary it is made only by participation - 
therefore by posteriority - of the other analogates. 

dlb. Therefore in both analogies: 

dlbl. the character signified by the name is in the diverse smalogates 
by priority and posteriority , 

dlb2. without the tvra analogies being rendered univocal; for the priority 
and posteriority (in one analogy it is intrinsic, in the other analogy extrin¬ 
sic) are SB.IPLY diverse in the two analogies. 


d2. F or we may answer this by asking : 

d2a. From which source in the case of analogy of proportionality comes 
this priority and posteriority? 

dSb. ";7hich question must be answered thus: 
d2bl. Not from the very analogy of proportionality itself,’ 
d2b2. but from an analogy of attribution annexed to it in the concrete 
"accidentally and obliquely" (per accidens et in obliquo), as Ramirez 
well says. (Op. cit. p.81, n.2). 

156. DIVISI.ON OF PREDICATE ACCORDING TO UNITY OF SIGNIFICATION; Accordingly 
predicates are divided on the score of the unity of their signification 
as predicated of many subjects, as shown in the follovdng schematic illustra¬ 
tion 


either EVEN UNTO BSUAU' 
said of Peter .and Paul. 


■; as v/hen man is 


either UNIVQCAL : 
and then 


or' V/ITH INETjUALIT Y; (and then is had 
" analogy of inequalit y"); as v^hen animal 
is said of man and amoeba. 


Predicate is 


cither according to ATTRIBUTION or 
EXTRINSIC PROPORTION ; as when healthy is 
said of normal organic constitution and 
of climate. 


either an 
ANALOGUE ; 
and then 


or a 

HOMOITO^ ; 
and then 


or according to 
PROPORTIONALITY ; 
and then 


either according to 
PROPER PROPORTIONALITY ; 
as when being is said of 
God and a creature. 


or according to 
IIETAPHORIC PROPORTION ¬ 
ALITY ; as when angry is 
said of an animal and 
the sea. 


or SBIPLY EQU.IVOGAL ; as when tick is said of a 
certain animal and a certain sound. 


4 
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aiAPTER ELEVEN. 


SUAEEZIAN CONCEPTION OP ANALOGUE COMPARED WITH THAT OP ST THOMAS. 


157. SUAREZIAN NOTION OP ANALOGUE : Whereas according to ST THOMAS , analogues 
are those concepts whereof the character signified is SIMPLY DIVERSE and 
secondarily (secunduiri quid) the same ; • , 

A. According to SUAREZIAN doctrine analogues ought to "be defined as 
those whereof the signified character is SECONDARILY DIVERSE and simply the 
same. 

a. This opposition between Suarez and St Thomas is thus exhibited 


SIMPLY DIVERSE, 


according to ST THOMAS , is 


The character 
signified by 
an analogue: 


SECONDARILY DIVERSE. 


according to 


SIMPLY THE SAME. 


b. This notion, if not in express terms, at least in substance, is 
found in Suarez; 

bl. as Descoqs, a leading Suarezian, acknowledges in his work: 
'Institutiones Metaphysicae Generalis' (t.I, p,210), where he writes: 

b2. "It is to be admitted that.Garrigou-Lagrange spoke not 
without foundation when he thxas interprets the mind of the disciples of 
Suarez as regards analogy." 

B. The foundation of the doctrine of St THOMAS is his moderate realism : 

a. according to which the metaphysical universal is the VERY REAL 
NATURE ITSELF : 

b. wherefrom it follows that the objective concept which represents 
that universal is the very THING known (* ob.1cctivc concept THING as Descops 
puts it: op.cit. p.240). 

' C. But; 

a. The foundation of the doctrine of SUAREZ is his conceptualism: 
al. according to #iich: 

ala. the metaphysical universal: 

alal. IS NOT THE VERY REAL NATURE ITSELF. - 

ala2. but an INTEI\^TIONAL REPRESENTATION OP THE NATURE. 

alb. or an objective concept v/hich signifies: 
albl. NOT THE VERY THING known, 

alb2. but only a REPRESMTATION OP THE THING ( »objective concept CONCEPT * 
as Descoqs puts it: op.cit. p.240). 

b. Wherefore: 

bl. on account of the distinction of the objective concept and the thing 
known, 

b2. Siifl-rfiT! can avoid univocity: for, as Descoqs says: 
b2a. "This being supposed, 

b2al. "it is clear that the unity of analogy. . ...is ALREADY NOT 

IN THING , for those things are simply diverse, 

b2b. "wherefore it cannot be attributed save to the concept, insofar 
as it is compared to the things themselves and represents them." (Op.cit. 
pp.143-144). 


158. SUAREZIAN DIVISION OP ANALOGY : Whereas for ST THOMS analogy of 
ATTRIBUTION is always extrinsic : 
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A. This analogy for SUAREZ is sometimes extrinsic, sometimes intrinsic: 

S'-' Extrinsic analogy of attribution, for Suarez. is metaphoric ; 

"The name is attributed to the secondary analogate only improperly as by 
metaphor", (Disput, Metaphys. t.26, p.l7, n. 14). 

al. This logically follows from his notion of analogy (whereof the 
character signified is SIMPLY the same), 

a2. for, as Suarez says, in this extrinsic analogy "there is not had 
one concept common to all the aoialogates because the form wherefrom it is 
taken: 

a2a. "is intrinsically and properly in one onl y. 
a2b. " in the others tropologioally " (i.e. figuratively) " and by 
extrinsic dgaomination. " (ibid)*^ 


b. But: 

bl. INTRINSIC analogy of attribution is " MOST PROPER" (ibid.), 
bla. For "there is had a formally common and objective concept because 
the analogates are properly and intrinsically such, and truly agree in such 
a character, which the mind can abstractly or precis!vely conceive by one 
concept common to al l." (ibid. n,15). 

bib. This analogy corresponds to the analogy of proper proportionality 
of St Thomas . 
b2. But: 

b2a. It is not expressed, as in St THOMAS, under the form of some 
proportionality, because, since it is a concept SIMPLY ONE , 

b2al. proportionality disappears - for proportionality requires 
FOUR terms SIMPLY DIVERSE - , 

b2a2. and there remains only an unequal attribution: 
b2a2a. by priority of the first analogate, 
b2a2b, and by posteriority of the others. 
b2b. Thus: 

b2bl. the notion, simply one , is said by priority of God and by 
posteriority of creatures. 
b2b2. However: 

b2b2a. in the doctrine of ST THOI^S . 
b2b2al. since being is simply DIVEI^E, 

b2b2a2. we must say.; "As being is to God, so being is to creatures" in 
similar fashion as we would say: "As two is to fo\jr, so three is to six": 
which may be thus shown schematically 

Being being 23 

—'—— - is to be said as we say — := — 

God creature 4 6.- 


b2b2b. But if being is simply ONE; 

b2b2bl. then we cginnot say: "As being is to God, so being is to 
creatures", thus;- 

Being being 

God . creature 

b2b2b2. for this would be the same as to say: "As two is to four, so 
two is to six", thus 

2 2 


4 6 

B. This notwithstanding, SUAREZ admits an analogy of proportionality. 
YifHICH HOFfEVER IS METAPHORICAL . 

a. For this analogy cannot be fo\ind in those analogues wherein a 
character SB.!PLY THE SAME is formally intrinsic to all the analogates: 
for of every proportionality, as said Just above, all the terms must be 
simply diverse. 



m 
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"b. Nor can it be found in those whose intrinsic character is yirtualjj 
in one and fomally in another: because in this case the character is not 
simply one. 

c. Therefore this analogy of .proportionality is not verified save 
extrinsicallv and CONSEC.UENTLY 3Y MET/JH OR; 

cl. For which reason Suarez writes; "Every true analogy of proportion¬ 
ality includes something of metaphor and of properness." (Op. cit. t.26, 
p,16, n.ll). 
c2. For: 

c2a. by reason of metaphor, a character; 

c2al. on other scores simply diverse, and therefore not really 
analogous, 

c2a2. retains metajiioric unity necessary to save Suarezian analogy, 
c2b. notwithstanding which it has the four temPreally simply dive.r§e 
necessary to establi^ proportionality . 

159. OPPOSED DIVISIONS ILLUSTRATED: The opposition of the two divisions of 
analogy is illustrated thus;- 


IN ST THOMS 


IN SUAREZ 


Analogy 

is 

divided 

into 


[of attribution (extrinsic) 


proper 


of proportionality 


jmetaphorio 


extrinsic 


of attribution 


intrinsic 


of proportionality (metaphoric) 


SECTION POUR. 


THE SIGN OP THE UNIVERSAL, OR DEFINITION. 


160. ORDER OF PROCEDURE ; This treatment of definition; 

A. since definition is: 

a. a locution or discourse' or speech , and indeed a locution or 
discourse or speech, 

b. which is a " mode of knowing ", _ 

c. and indeed that mode of knowing which is the sign of the univer sal, 

d. and v^ereof the principal instrument is division ; 

B. therefore will deal: 

a. First , with locution or discourse or speech, 

b. Secondly , with the "modes of knowing"; 

c. Thirdly , with definition itself; 

d. Fourthly, with its principal instrvmient, namely, division. 

C. Hence the following order:- 
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On speech or locution or discourse,..Qiapter twelve. 


Pre-anibles 

[On the "modes of knowing".Chapter thirteen. 

On definition On definition itself........Chapter fourteen. 

On its principal instrument, viz, division,.....Chapter fifteen. 


CHAPTER TV/ELVE. 


SPEEQ^ LOCUTION OR DISCOURSE. 


161. NATURE OF SPEEiCH OR LOCUTION OR DISCOURSE (ORATIO) : If this bo said: 

"Man is an animal " : 

-A. Then there is had; 

a. Voice-sound conventionally significative ; as has been explained 
above (nn.61-64). 

al. And indeed in this, the example given does not differ from a term, 
such as a noun or a verb, (n.66), but "agrees with nom and verb" (in Periherm. 
I, lect.2, n.2).. 

a2. Yet there is, in the example given something "wherein.... .....it 

differs from noun and verb" (ibid.). 

b. YHiereof the parts, if separated, signify something ; thus the part 
*man * , if talcen out from that whole', signifies something; and similarly the 
part 'animal'; and similarly the part 'is'. 

bl. And here we have "that wherein discourse differs from noun and 
verb." (ibid.). 

b2. For, as explained above (n.66), of a noun or of a verb "no part, 
if separated, signifies". 

c. But the parts indeed, if separated, signify something as a diction, 
not as an affirmation or negation : 

cl. As a diction indeed, that is, as a term; for the parts of that 
whole are terms, to wit: 

cla. nouns, 

clb. and verb. 

c2. But not, as affiraiation or negation ; for no part of that vdiole 
signifies affirmation or negation: 

c2a. each part being noun or verb, 

c2b. whereas affirmation or negation is signified by voice-sound 
"which is composed from noun and verb" (ibid.). 

3. Such VOICE-SOUNDS COLWEIITIONALLY SIGNIFICATIVE. Y/HEREOF THE PARTS, IF 
SEPARATED. SIGNIFY SOi-STHING AS A DICTION. NQT AS AFFIRMATION OR NEGATION, is 
called LOCUTION, OR DISCOU'RSE. or SPEIX3H (CRAT IO). (periherm. 16b, 26). 

a. But NOTE: 

al. That some discourse; 

ala. can be composed from affirmations and negations a s from parts, 
as in this example: ' Peter, who is a musician, is very ol d'; 

alb. But then each of these affirmations or negations is composed 
from 'dictions' or terms. 

ale. And this example is a composite discoiorse. 

aid. Wherefrom it is clear that what is essential to discourse is 
that its parts, if separated, signify "as dictions" or terms. 

b. NOTE ALSO ; 

bl. That discourse differs from complex term (n.49. A) ; 
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bla. For a complex tenn is a complex of terms ('wise man') signifying 
several essences , as this complex of terms is only a part of some whole 
(the whole being a discourse), and therefore as this complex of terms 
is not a whole by itself . 

bib. Vfhereas discourse : 

blbl. is a sign of a composite under«jtandin g; 

blbla. whether of one essence (as in definition, v.g. 'rational 

ainimal'), , 

blblb. o^of several essences (as 'wise man'), 
blb2. but always as taken as a whole bv itself . 

b2. V^^erefore SPEECH or DISCOURSE or LOCUTION may be defined also: V OI ^ - 
SOUND. ^MICH IS A T^.QLE. SIGNIFYING COItPQSITE UITDERSTANDMO . ( Cf. In I Periherm. 
lect.S)^ 

c. Accordingly, like a term: 

cl. locution or discourse is an accidental concrete from matter (or 
subject) and form: 

cla. its matter indeed is voice-sounds or vocablesj 

clb. but its form is composition of significations. 

c2. And therefore a term which signifies an entire judgment (v.g. 'video ), 
c2a. formally is not a discourse, 
c2b. but: ^ 

c2bl. formally 'is a term, '■ / 

c2b2. though virtually it is a discourse, for virtually it is this :[ ego 

video - I see'). 


162. DIVISION OF DISCOURSE ; Let us take; 

A. These examples ; 

a. 'man is mortal'; 

b. 'rational animal* j 

c. 'wise man* ; 

d. 'as he went past*; 

e. 'The spiritual is-incorruptiblej 

but human soul is spiritual; 
therefore human soul is incorruptible'. 

f. '0 Peter'; 

g. 'is Peter sick?' 

h. 'light a fire’ (ignem accende); 

i. 'please light a fire* (ignem accendas); 

. j. 'would that you would light a fire ' (utinam ignem accendas); 

B. All these examples except the second. third, and fourthj 

a. Begot in the mind of the listener a perfect understanding, not 
leaving the listener's intellect in suspense: 

b. For which reason they ^XG called PERFECT discourses. 

c. For PERFECT discourse is: DIS00UR8E "WHICH GENERATES A.Pm CT 
SENSE IN THE jHILD OF THE HEARER " (in I Perliiherm, lect.7). 

C. But the second. third and fourth examples (to wit: 'rational animal', 

'wise man', 'as he went by') : ^ a- 

a. do not beget in the mind of the listener a perfect understanding, 

but rather leave his intellect in suspense; 

b. For which reason they are called IMPERFECT, discourses: 

bl. discourses indeed, because they constitute a whole by themselve s 
- thus differing from a complex tenn ; 

bla. for 'wise man' as it is in a discour se, consists of two terms 
v^ich do not constitute a whole by themselves; wherefore 'wise man’ , 
as it is in a discourse is merely a complex tenn; 

hlb. whereas 'wise man' as it stands alone outside some discoi^se 
wherein it would be a mere part, consists of two terms which constitute a 
whole by themselves: wherefore 'wise man' as it i s not part of some discour ^ se 

is t 3 , niscomsB which Tpm no; begbt a gRfEOT 

SENSE IN THB~MIND OF A HEARER. 


D. But not all those other oxamplcs, which arc 
have themselves-in the same way: 


discourses. 
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a. For one of them (to wit: ' man is mortal ') is ENUIICIATIVE ; 
al. For it expresses a judgnent of the mind or an affirmation (or 
nej^ation ). ' • . 

a2. For ENUNCIATION is DISCOURSE SIGNIFYING AN AFFIia.'IATION OR NEGATION; 
or, as we shall see later, DISCOURSE SiaJIFIING THE TRUE OR THE FALSE BY 
INDICATING . 

h. But another of those examples, to wit, the fifth , (which is this: 
' The spiritual i s i ncorruptible; hut human spul is spiritual ; therefore 
human soul is incorruptible ') 'is ARGUt^rENTATIV E; ” 

hi. For it is the sign of a reasoning, 

h2. For ARGUIoENTATION is DISCOURSE SIG^HFnNG THE SEQ.UENCE OF ONE FROM 
ANOTHI^ . 

c. But the last five of those examples (to wit: ' 0 Peter '. ' Is Peter 
sick ', 'Light a fire' . ' Please light a fire* . ' Yfould that you would light 
a fire ') are ORDINATI"^ ; 

cl. For they express an ordinance of the intellect that something he 
done in the real. 

c2. This ordinance of the intellect: 
c2a. although it is not a Judgment, 
c2b. nevertheless: 

c2hl. supposes a Judgment of the intellect, 
c2h2. and moreover a choice of the will, 
c2c. inasmuch as it is a practical dictate. 

d. But these ordinations are to he distinguished; 
dl. according as: 

dla. the first ('0 Peter') is VOCATIVE ; 

dlh. the second ('Is Peter sick?') is INTERROGATIVE; 

die. the third ('Light a fire') is BIPERATIVE ; 

did. the fourth ('Please light a fire') is DEPRECATIVE; 

die. the fifth ('~^ould that you would light a fire') is OPTATIVE. 
d2. Which division is thus explained hy St Thomas ; 

d2a. "Because intellect or reason not only conceives in itself the 
truth of some thing only, hut also to its office it pertains to direct 
and order otho:* things according to its concept, therefore it was necessary 
that. Just as through enunciative discourse is signified the very concept 
of the mind, so also there he other discourses signifying an order of reason, 
according to which other things are directed. 

d2h. "But from the reason of one man another man is directed to three 
things: 

d2hl. " firs t indeed, to attend mentally; and to this pertains VOCATIVE 
DISCOURSE . 

d2h2. "se condly , to respond vocally ; and to this pertains INTERROGATIVE 
DISCOURSE . 

d2h3. " thirdly , to execute in deed . and to this pertains; 
d2h3a. "as regards inferiors, IMPERATIVE DISCOUR^ ; 
d2h3h. "hut as regards superiors, DEPRECATIVE DISCOURSE; to which is 
reduced OPTATIVE DISCOURS E; because with respect to a superior man has no 
motive power save through the expression of his desire." (IN I Periherm. 
lect.7, n.5). 

E. Which division of discourse or locution may he thus exhibited 
schematically 












eithexr BIPEREECT. 


SPEECH or 
DISCOURSE or 
LOCUTION is 


[Either ENUNCIATION, or PROPOSITION . 


or ARCrUlSITOATION. 


or PERFECT ; 
and then 
it is 


either to attend mentall') 
it is VOCATION , or CALL . 


and then 


or ORDINATION ; 
which may he 


or to respond vocally : and then it 
is INTERROGATION, or QUESTION . 

either towards inferiors ; 
and then it is BlPERATION , 
or to or COMiAND . 

execute 

in deed ; or towards superiors ; emd 
and then then it is DEPRECATION or 
— PRAYER (to which is reduced 


P. It is to be noted that among imperfect discourses the chief place 
is held by those which are "modes of knowing", to wit; 

a. definition; 

b. and division. 


CHAPTER THIRTEEN. 


THE MODES OP KNOWING. 


163. NOTION OF "MODE OF KN^TING "; At the beginning the human intellect 
knows nothing perfectly, but its knowledges are obscure or confused • 
or doubtful . 

. A. But the logical instmament, or instrument which our intellect uses 
to perfect its knowledge is called a " MODE OF KNOWING ". - 

B. Therefore a MODE OF KNOV^ING is defined: A DISCOURSE MNIFESTATIVE 
OP SOME UNKImOWN - * ORATIO ALICUIUS IGNOTI I/IANIFESTaTIVA '. 

C. In which definition ' unknown* is taken for; 

a. 'obscure', 

b. or 'confuse^*, 

c. or 'doubtful'. 


164. DIVISION OF THE MODIS OF KNOWING ; The unknown to be manifested may be 
either something incomplex Cample) or a complex truth. 

A. That which is incomplex, or the simple es^^sence of a thing, is 
manifested: 

a. as regards its constitution , by DEFINITION ; 

b. as regards its parts , by DIVISION.. ^ 

B. But a cortiplex truth, i.e. a logical truth, which is found only in 
jud^pnent, which is (logically) complex, is manifested by PROOF or ARGU¬ 
MENTATION. 

C. Therefore the modes of knowing are three , to wit: 

a. DEFINITIO N. 

b. D IVISIO N. 

c. ARGUMENTATION. 
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• D. BUT. HOTE ; 

a. That TEffl.! is not a logical instrument or mode of knowing save 
I’emotely : 

al. For not by terms do we perfect our knowledge, save insofar as they 
are conjoined to each other in some special way, cr, in other swords, save 
insofar as from them are formed definitions, or divisions or arg’jmentations 

a2. which themselves are the very modes of knowing here in question. 

b. That sensible experience whereby we know the truth of a fact, is 
not a mode of knowing, for the truth of a fact known by sensible experience 
does not need a medium whereby to be manifested. 

c. That faith, whereby something is believed on account of the 
testimony of a witness, is not a mode of Icnowing, because: 

cl. it does not manifest the thing itself, 

c2. but loaves it obscure. 

d. that LOGIC itself is indeed a mode of knovTing: 

dl in universal, 

d2. but not in special. 


CHAPTER POURTEHL 


DEFINITION ITSELF, 


165. ORDER OF PROCEDURE; The treatment of definition itself: 


A. Will consider: 

a. First, the nature of definition. 

b. Secondly, the species of definition. 

c. Thirdly , the laws of definition. 

d. Fourthly, the origin of definitions: which mil be considered: 
dl. In the first plac e, in general ; 

d2. in the second place , in special: which is the consideration of 
the pursuit of (^.efinition, v\,'hich mil be dealt \¥ith: 
d2a. as to its. nature ; 
d2b. as to its modes. 


B. Hence the following order 
llts nature. .. . 


i\rticle one. 


On defi¬ 
nition 
itself: 


Its species..Article two. 

Its laws.Article three. 


in general 


Its origin 


in special: Its pursuit 


. .Article four. 

Nature thereof...Article five. 
Modes thereof....Article six. 


artictj: one. 


NATURE OF DEFINITION. 


166. DERMITION OF DEFINITION: The reason Y/hich necessitates definition 
Y/ill manifest its nature. 

A. And indeed the natural imperfection of our intellect: 
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a.« wh.ich only step ty step and only ty tho aid of several concepts 
distinctly apprehends the natures of tliingSj 
h. requires the substitution: 

bl. of some locution signifying the composite understanding or the 
several concepts of the same thing 3 

b 2 . for the vocable signifying that thing by a single concept. 

B, But: 

a. This substitution: 

al. which not only signifies the things 
a 2 . but manifests it, 

b. is called the act of defining. 

C. Therefore DEB^INITION is " A LOCUTION SIGNIFYING-WilAT SOlIETHIlfG 
K - ORATIO SIGITIFIGMS QUOD QUID EST" . (In II Post. Anal, lect. 2 ). 

a. Let us take the definition of man: ' rational animal ', 
al. This definition: 

ala. consists of t?ra concepts, to wit; 
alal. the concept ' animal' . 

ala 2 . and the concept ' rational' : 

alb. but both are concepts about the same essence. 
a2. It is otherwise if one says: 'vriise man ' : 

a2a. To these vocables correspond indeed; 
a 2 al. t?/o c one e pt s, 

a 2 a 2 . yet expressing two essences, to wit, the essence 'man' and 
the essence ' wisdom' ■ 

a2a3. and therefore it is a complex concept (cf. n.49, A.b). 
a2b. But: 

a 2 bl. ' rational anima l* is a composite understanding of an incomplex 
concept (cf. n.49, A.a), 

a 2 b 2 . and for that reason definition is said to be a I^CUTXQN-. 
a3. For LOCUTION is defined: VOICE-SOUND SIGNIFYING A COMPOSI TE 
UNDERSTANDING - whereas the sign of a complex concept is a .c om plex 
term (cf. n.65). 

b. But this locution or discourse is im.perfect : 
bl. since its object is: 

bla. an imperfect understanding or an object of simple apprehension: 
bib. not an object of judgm-ent . 

b2. And therefore this locution or discourse is said to signify: 
b 2 a. ' that which something^is ' (cf. nn.l 6 , 25j. 
b 2 b. not affirmation or negation. 


ARTICLE T'ffO. 


DIVERSE SPECIES OF DEFINITIONS. 


167. NOMINAL AND REAL DEFINITION: However; 

A. The manifestation of some defined is accomplished: 

a. whether by the unfolding of its sign, i.e. of its narngj 

b. or by the unfolding of the signified, i.e. of the natiire 
signified. 

B. V/hence a twofol d genus of definitions, to wit : 

a. definition of the name, or NOMINAL definition; 

b. and definition 01 t ne t hing , or REAL deiinition. 


168. SPECIES OP NOMINAL DEFINITION: But nominal definition is divided 
into tTTO species: 


A. For a nominal definition; 
a. unfolds: 
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al. either the ETYMOLOGY OF THE ITME , 
a2. or its CQMiVlON SIGNIPICATION , or meaning, 
h. If/herefore there are two nominal definitionsj to wit. 
hi. ETYMOLOGICAL definition, 

b2. and VGlGA R or POPULAR or COMMON-SENSE definition. 

B. It is to he noted that " othe r is the etymology of a name, and, 
o ther its signification. 

a. "For its etymology is taken according to tnat wherefrom the name 

is imposed for the purpose of signifying; 

b. '*But the sig:ni float ion o f si name is taken accordi-ng to that 
whereupon the name is imposed for the purpose of signifying it. 

c. "Which sometimes are diverse: _ _ ^ 

cl. "for the name ' lapis * (stone) is imposed from 'laesio_pQdis 

(hurting of for^t); 

c 2 . "yet it does not signify this: otherwise iron, since it hurts 
the foot, would he a * lapis ’ (stone). (ll-II, q.92, a.l, ad 2). 

C. Accordingly: 

a. ETYMOLOGICAL definition: 
al. is most incomplete, 

a 2 . and has itself in science quite imaterially., and secondarily, 
h. On the other hand: 

hi. TOLGAR definition, even when very imperfect: 
hla. is the foundation of the real definition, 
hlal. For it "is based in conmion sense, 

hla2. and signifies the quiddity of the name , as Ca.ietan explains 

in the following words: . . ^ 

hla2a. "Just as the ' what ' of a thing (quid rei) is the quiddity of 
the thing (q_uidditas rei), so the *whai' of the name (quid nominis) is 
the qui ddity of the n ame (quidditas nominis). 

'hia2h. "But a name: 

hla2hl. "since it is essentially a note of those conceptions ? 7 hich 
are objectively in the mind (from 1 Periherm. 16 a 3;, 

hia2h2. "has no other quiddity sa'^'-e this that it is the sign of 
some tiling understood or thought: 

hla2c. "But sign, as such, is relative to signed. 

hla2d. "Wherefore to icnow the ' what ' of a name is naught else than 
to knov 7 to what such a name has relation as sign to signed. 

hla2e. "But such knowledge can he acquired through the accidentals 
of that signed, through its common (characters), through its essentials, 
through nods, and in any other way, just as if a Greek, when we^ask him 
the ' what' of the name ' anthropos ', points out a man with his finger, we 
at once perceive the ' what ' of the name." (in 'De Ente ct Essentia', 
prooemium, n. 8 , ed. Laurent p.l9;. 

hlh. Y/hence it appears that the * what ' of a name, whicji is, as 
Ca.ietan explains, the quiddity of the name, is nothing else than what 

the name means of signifies. ... • j> 

h2. Wherefrom it is apparent that by VULGAR deiinition something of 
the thing is already known, though confusedly . (Cf. n.51, C.a). 


169. SPECIES OF REAI- DEFINITION: Real definition manifests an essence 
DISTINCTLY. 

A. Therefore this manifestation is made in as many v/ays as there 
are v/ays in which an essence can he knov/n distinctl y_, (cf. n.ol, C.h). 

B. Therefore real definition is manifold : 

a. The definitions of ' meji *, to wit : RATIONAL ANQIAL , or BEING. 
CONSISTING OF BODY AND RATIONAL SOLI j, which EXPRESS THE ESSENTIA L 
PRINCIPLES of ro.an, are called SSSENTIiiL DEFINITIONS. 

al. But of these: . ,, . 

ala. The former, to v/it ' rational anim-al ' , is ME*))APHISICA L (.of. I, 
q.lB, a. 4; I-II, q.i, a. 3), because it is made through .^enu^ and^specific 
difference, which are not really distinct from each other. 



alb. But the latter, to wit * beinp: consisting’: of body and ratlon_al 
soul', is called PHISIGAL (cf. In Boeth. V, 3), because it expresses the 
physical, or really distinct, principles of the essence, 
a2. Such definitions: 

a 2 a. are, as is clear, the most perfect, 

a 2 b. but they are not always possible, because in most cases we do 
not knov/ the specific difference of things. (Cf, n,51, D.b). 
a5. Even further: 

aba. of each of these definitions is it true that it is foT.md only: 
abal. in philosophy, 

a5a2. and in mathematics; 

abb. but not in the positive sciences wh.ich do not know essences 
save THROUGH OBSERVABLE OR E?^IEIOLO&IGAX PROPERTIES ; as is manifest 
from the definitions of chemical bodies. 

b. A definition of this kind is called DESCRIPTR/B : 
bl. But: 

bla. Not all descriptive, definitions are made tlrroi-igh properties or 
PROPER accidents. 

bib. Descriptive definition is also made through COMON accidents, 
but so enumerated that not all are fouiid together in another: such is the 
definition of man: ' two-legged, featherless, upright, animal, emitting 
speech-sounds, emj.tting 1 aughter-somids . 
b 2 . Inhere as: 

b2a. descriptive definition through propertie s is called PROPER, 
definition, 

b 2 b. descriptive definition through common accidents is called 
ACCIDEMTAL definition, 
bb. NOTE YfELL: 

bba. that PROPER descriptive definition: 
bbal. which is found: 

bbala.. both in philosophy (v.g. * social animal ' as a definition of man), 
bbalb. and in positive science , 

b3a2. does not express in each of these genera of disciplines THE SAMS 
properties. 

bbb. For proper descriptive definition expr-esses: 

bbbl. in philosouhv the PEIILOSOPHICAL properties which inmediately 
flow from the essence, 

bbb2. but in positive science the SCIENTIFIC, or observabLe . or 
empiriological 'pi'operties, which ARE ONLY SIGNS of the philosophical 
properties, which latter arc impervious fbr positive science. 

c. Besides those definitions, there is also CAUSAL DEFPTITIO H,, which 
expresses an essence THROUGH ITS EXTRINSIC CAUSES , to mt, Unal cause, 
efficient cause, or exemplary cause. 


cl. Thus: 

cla. If humian soul be defined: 'form inEiediatcly created by. God ', 
clal. there is had a DEFINITION THROUGH EilB'ICIEIlI CAUSE: 

cla2. and indeed a CAUSAL definition, which is: DIFINIIION IIOICATING 
THE PRODUCTIVE CAUSE OF A THING . .. 

clb. But often, especially in mathenkitics, it INDICATES THE .^'iANNE R 
OF PRODUCTION OF A THING ; as when circle is defined: 'plane figure 
resulting from the movement of a straight line revolving about it s 
fixed extremity ': and then it is called a GENETIC definition. 

c2. But: 

c2a. If human soul is defined: ' soul whose end is cnnoyiKent o f God' : 
c2b. therTis had DEFINITION TIffiOUGH FINAL CAUSE, which is DEB'INITION 
INDICATING THAT ON ACCOUNT OF WHICH THE THING IS MADE. 
c2c. And: 

c 2 cl. "since end (is) the cause of causes...... 

c 2 c 2 . "definition which is taken from end is more formal among all 
definitions." (in II Sent, d.9, q.l, a.l ad l). 


cb. But: 

cba. If human sou l is defined: ' image of God ' 
ebb. then is had DEFCh^TION THROUQI 


^IEI,IPI^JRT CAUSE_, -.thich is 


DEFINITION INDICATING THAT UNTO THE ItvlITATIQN ^^^lEEFDF THE THING IS NAPE. 
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170. SCHEMATIC SUMMARY: Accordingly the division of definition may be 
thus exhibited schematically 


either NOMIN/J.: 


and then 


I either ETYliOLOGICAL . 

jor VULGAR, or COMON-SENSE . 


DEPTWITION is 


or 

R EAL; 

and 

[then 


either 

through 

INTRINSIC 


causes; 
and then- 


cither ESSENTIAL ; 
and then 


or DESCRIPTIVE: and then 


either METAPHYSICAL. 

or PHYSICAL . 

either PROPER , 
or ACCIDENTAL. 


[either through 
^EFFICIENT CAUSE : 
and then 


or through 
SSCTRINSIC 
causes: 


either CAUSAL, 


or GENETIC. 


and then 


or through EXEMPLARY CAUSE . 


or through FINAL CAUSE . 


-ARTICLE THREE. 


LAWS OF DEFINITION. 


171. LAWS OP THE THING TO BE DEFINED: Of the laws which concern definition, 
three regard the THING to be defined: 

A. FIRST LAW ! TPIE THJn'-G TO BE DEFINED MUST BE UNIVERSAL , (in II Post. 
Anal., lect.2). 

a. For definition is a sign of the univer sal, (cf. n.22). 

b. And so the singular cannot be defined. CCf> In VII Metaphys. lect. 
15, ed. Cathala n.l61l), 

B. SECOND LAW :- TiE THING TO BE DEFINED MUST BE ONE NATURl^ (UInIUIvI PER SB ) 

a. For otherwise there would be many to be defined. (Of. xN VII 
Metaphys. lect.4; ed. Cathala n.l359). 

b. Therefore: 

bl. by e ssential definition, simply speaking complete substance alone 
can be defined; 
b2. whereas: 
b2a. on the other hand : 
b2al. incomplete substances, 
b2a2. and accidents, 

b2b. are defined "through an added" (l, q.76, a.8 ad 2; I, q.4C, a.l; 
Q.Disp. de Anima, a.9, ad 15 et ad 7j Quodlib. IX, a.6 ad 3), or, in other 
words, through something which is outside the essence of the defined. 
(Quodlib. IX, a.5 ad 1; De Pot. q.8, a.4 ad 5; De Verit. q.l6, a.l ad 8j 
In II Sent. d.35, a.l, a.2 ad l). 

C. THIRD LAW : THE THING TO BE DEFINED MUST BE CONTAINED UIn^DER A GPNUS . 
a. For: 

al. Since definition is manifestative of the thing, 

a2. definition must be made through those concepts which are prior. 

(Cf. n.l44). 
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b. But genus and difference manifest the essence of a thing. (Cf. 
In YII Metaphys. lect.S^ ed. Gathala, n.l527). 


172. LMS OF DEFINITION ITSELF: And three other laws regard the DEFINITION 
itself: 


A. FIRST lAW: THE DEFINITION IWST BE CLEARER THAN TIiB DEFI InIED. 

a. For otherwise the definition would not he manifestative of the 
defined. 

h. Therefore the defined ought not enter the definition: 
hi. for otherwise there would he a circle in defining, 
h2. and hence no manifestation of the defined. (Cf. In I Metaphys. 
lect.9, ed.Cathala n.l58). 

B. SECOInID LAW: THE DEFINITION OUGHT ^^0 BE IvlADE T HROUGH GENUS AN D 
DIFFERENCE . 

a. "And Because this condition: 

al. "not only embraces essential definition in which genus and 
difference are properly found, 

a2. "hut also accidental and descriptive (definition) in which genus 
and difference are not properly, hut something INSTEAD OF THEM, 
h. "Therefore we understand: 
hi. "by the name ' genus' . SOMETHING GOmiON. 

h2. "by the name ' difference ' SOME PARTICHLAR DISTBfCTIV E." ( Jolin of 
St Thomas . Cursus Phil, I, c.3, p.l9). 

C. THIRD LA//: THE DEFINITION IviUST BE NEITHER BROADER NOR NARROTfER T HAtl 
THE DEFINED. BUT COHYBRTIBLE WITH I T. 

a. For otherwise the definition "does not unfold the nature (of the 
defined) ,* 

al. "for it attributes to it something, which it has not, 
a2. "or takes from it something, which it has." ( John of St Thomas. 
ibid.). 

h. Thus: 

hi. If man is defined ' sensitive living body', the definition is 
broader than the defined, and "takes from it something", to wit, 'rational ', 
"which it has." 

b2. But if man is defined ' educated animal ', the definition is 
narrower than the defined, and "attributes to it something", to wit, 
'education ', "which it has not." 


ARTICLE FOUR, 


ORIGIN OF DEFINITIONS. 


173. NOT THROUGH DEMONSTRATION: Not through demonstration is definition 

obtained. (Post.Anal. II, c.8, n.l3; c.3; c.4; Comro.S.Thomae in hos 
locos, lect.7 in fine; lect.2 et 3). 

A. For if definition were obtained through demonstration, then the 
conclusion of the syllogism would be convertible, for: 

a. the subject would be the defined , 

b. and the predicate would be the definition. 

B. But to obtain such a conclusion: 

a. the premisses would need to bo convertible; 

b. and therefore M would need to be a definition of the defined 
( i. e. of o). 

c. ViTherefore the demonstration would be such as this:- 





M 

’A gocial animal 


P 

a rational animal. 
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, IS. 



S 


M 

But••••( 



.... a social animal. 


S 


P 

Therefore. 

. > •. •marx. >••••• 


.. .. a rational animal. 


C. Therefore this demonstration would already suppose a definition. 


174. NOR THROUGH INDUCTION PROPERLY SO-CALLED: Neither through induction 
properly so-called is definition obtained. 

A. For induction properly so-called is concerned with pro positions. 

B. But definition pertains to the first operation of the mind. . 


175. THEREFORE THROUGH ABSTRACTION: It follows that definition is obtained 
through abstraction. 

A. But this abstraction is not effected by one single act. 

a. For our intellect, by one single act, abstracts only most confused 
concepts, 

b. which are not sufficient for the manifestation of the defined. 

B. ifhence the necessity of definition, 

a. which substitutes diverse concepts for the defined; 

b. and therefore the labour of finding a definition consists in seeking 
the concepts whereof the definition is composed. 

C. This labour is called PURSUI T of a definition (venatio definitionis). 
(Post. Anal. II; Comment. S.Thomae, lect.16). 


ARTICLE FIVE. 


NATURE OF PURSUIT OF DEFINITION. 


176. EQUIPMENT PRE-REQUIRED; For the undorstandixig of the pursuit of a 
definition, it is to bo noted: 

A. That the thing to be defined is knovm confusedly (i.e. according 
nominal definition) before it is defined. 

a. For otherwise there v/ould be no knowledge of what one is seeking 
t 0 def in c. 

b. Nor would the definition be known to be good v.hen it has been 
obtained. 

B. But before the defined is known: 

a- its genus is known, NOT INDEED AS IT IS PART OF THE DEFINE D, but 
AS IT IS in' ITSELF . 

al. For the more universal is known before the less universal; 
a2. but the defined is less universal than the genus which must 
enter the definition, 
b. Thus: 

bl. "animal considered in itself is before man in our knowledge; 
b2. "but man is earlier in oior knowledge than that animal is part of 
his nature." (l, q,85, a.3 ad 2). 
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177. DIVERSE PRIORITIES: "Thus accordingly......the defining concepts" 

(i.e. the elements of the definition): 

A. "Absolutely considered, are Icnown before the defined: otherwise 
the defined would not be made known through them. 

B. "But according as they are parts of the definitio n, thus they are 
known after it. 

a. "For we know man by a certain confused knowledge, 

b. "before we knov; to distinguish those characters wiiich are of the 
nature of man." (ibid, ad 3; cf. In I Phys. lect.l). 


178. NATURE OP THE PURSUIT: Therefore the whole labour of the pursuit of 
a definition consists in determining such defining concepts AS THE Y 
ARE PARTS OP '.[HE DEEi'INED. 


ARTICLE SIX. 


MODES OF PURSUIT OF DEFINITION. 


179. rfO YfAYS: There are two v/ays of pursuing definition, to wit: 

A. The DESCENDING v/AY or WAY OF DIVISION . (Post. Anal. II; Comment. 
S.Thomae, Lect.14-15). 

B. The ASCENDING WAY or WAY OF COMPOSITION . (Post.Anal. II; Comment. 
S.Thomae, lect.16). 


180. DESCENDING PURSUIT: Since "every good definition, that it may unfold 

SOIK 3 nature, ought to unfold it through that which is common to it 
with others and through that ¥/hich is proper to itself and distinguishes 
it from all others." ( John of St Thomas , Cursus Phil. I, p.19): 

A. The descending pursuit cf a definition QUOIT to: 

a. STATE THE SUPRME GEtUS OR CATEGORY OF THE THING TO BE DEFINED : 
Which is easily done, since: 

al. On the one hand, already before the real definition, the thing 
to be defined is know confusedly or, in other words, by nominal definition 
(n.l72, a); 

a2. and on the other hand, the genus of the thing to be defined is 
known in itself , as being more universal (n.l72, B). 

b. DIVIDE THROUGH OPPOSITE DIFFERENCES. PROPER AND IMMEDIATE : 

bl. Through OPPOSITE differences indeed: 

bla. That is, as substance is divided through extended and 
in ext ended , or through simple and. composite, or through material and 
immaterial ; - ( simple and inextended would not be opposite; nor would 

biped and irrational be opposite, as is evident from bird; nor would 
biped and rational be opposite, as is evident from man). 

bib. The reason of this condition is that otherv^ise: 

blbl. either the members into which the genus is divided do not 
exhaust the genus, but leave a gap; and it might happen that the thing 
whereof the definition is sought lies in tliat gap. (Thus biped and 
rational do not exha.ust animal, but leave a gap, in #iich gap dog lies); 

blb2. or the members do not exclude each other, and accordingly do 
not differ from each other. (Thus biped and irrational do not exclude 
each other, as is evident from birdT! 


b2. but through PROPER differences: 
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b2a. That is^ through differences not found beyond the genus, (Thus, 
if animal were divided through erect and prone, or through white 
and not-white. these differences are found outside animal: 

b2al. for erect a nd prone are found in plant: for a plant is either 
erectj as a tree; or prone, as a vine, 

■b2a2. and white a nd not-white are fo\xnd in minerals. 

b2b. The reason of this condition will be clear from an example: 

b2bl. Let this example be taken:- 


Animal 



prone 


(Brect animal) 


rational 



irrational 


'Man - Brute 


b2b2. Then it is implied that 'brute’ is an inferior of X (erect 
animal), so that X would be necessarily t;redicated of brute: which is 
false, for there are animals which are prone (as worm), and whereof 'erect' 
cannot be said. 


b3. And through S-G.-EIDIATE differences: 

bSa. That is, through differences constitutive of inferiors whereto 
the genus befits withoxit the medium of some subaltern genus. (Thus, if 
'animate' were divided through the differences 'rational ' and ' irrational' , 
the difference 'rational' constitutes an inferior, to wit, 'man ', whereto 
'animate' befits onl}? by the medium of a subaltern genus 'animal '). 
b3b. The reason of this condition is clear from, an example :- 
bSbl. Let this example be taken: 

Animate 

rationaT"*" irrational 


b3b2. Then is omitted something of the intelligible content of 'man', 
to wit, ' sentient ' and * animal ', so that the nature of man, or, in other 
words, the intelligible content of m.an, is not manifested or unfolded. 

For it must be recalled that definition: 

b3b2a. is a locution unfolding or manifesting a nature, i.e. setting 
forth the intelligible content of a natiore, or, in other words, signifying 
WHAT man is (n.l62), 

b3b2b. a.nd not merely indicating WHICH thing is man: (■v\h,ich indeed 
would be sufficiently done if it were said that man is ' rational body *, 
and which also, indeed, is sufficiently done already by vulgar definition). 

c. ADi^IIT HO GAPS IN SUBDIVISIONS : 

cl. (As a gap would be admitted if animal is divided into vertebrate. 
anthropod and annelid ; mollusc being omitted). 

c2. For it may happen that that whereof the definition is sought lies 
in the gap: in which case either its definition will not be achieved, or 
it will be defined badly). 

d. GIVE THE ULTBIATE DIVISION FOR THE ULTII.iATE DIFFERENCE ; 

dl. The ultimate division being that beyond which, if a further 
division is made, the diverse members constituted by this further division 
do not differ specifically from tliat whereof the definition is sought. 

Thus, if man is to be defined, the ultimate difference is ' rational ' ; for if 
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beyond division according to 'rational' and 'irrational' some fui’ther 
division is made, such as the division of 'rational animal' through 
' white ' and ' non-white' . then the diverse members constituted through 
these differences (to wit, 'white-man' and 'non-white-man'), are each 
specifically the same as 'man'. 

d2. This ultimate difference, as thus explained, is accordingly to 
be given as the specific difference. 

e. PUT THAT DIPFERMCE AS ULTBIATE ACCORDIliG TO ORDER : 

el. For: 

ela. not only is it necessary that the due concepts be included in 
the definition, 

elb. but also they must be set in the due order. 

e2. Thus, if ' animal ' is divided through the differences ' vertebrate' 
and ' invertebrate ': 

e2a. not rightly would ' animal vertebrate ' be said, as if there vrore 
other vertebrates besides animal vertebrates, 

e2b. but rather ' vertebrate animal ' must be said. 

f. BE COIvrPIBMED PROM TilE ASCa'iDIffG WAY, - which will be dealt 
v/ith in the next paragraph (n.lSl). 

B. As an example of a definition achieved by a descending pursuit, 
take the definition of ma n as it is gather from the tree of Porphyry 
(n.l28), to wit: ' rational animal '. 

a. Where the ultimate difference is ' rational ': which difference 
alone of all the differences is to be indicated, since all the other 
differences are included in 'animal'. . 

b. And where the lowrest genus is ' animal ' : which genus alone of all 
the genera is to be indicated, for all the other genera are included in it. 

C. As another example of a descending pursuit, take the pursuit of 
the definition of philosophy enacted in the introduction to philosophy: 


a. Which pursuit may be thus summarized schematically:- 
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Knowledge 


sensitive 


obscure 



Understanding 


Clear understanding 


rntellective 


clear 


confused 


non-explicative 


Science 


"""distinct 



empiriological 



supra-empiriological 



Supra-empiriological science 


analysing into 
imaginary being 


■"analysing into 
real being 


?/isdom 


proceeding from 
natural.ly seen 
principles 


proceeding from 
supernat urally 
known or believed 
principles 


Philosophy 


b. Wherefore philosophy is defined: Natural wisdo m, or science 
through supreme causes proceedi-ng under the natural light of the 
principles of reason. 

D. As a further example of a descendin.g pursuit, talce the pursuit 
of the defi.nition of analogue conducted here-above (nn. 149-151) ; v;hich 
pursuit may be thus scharatically summarized:- 
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signifying the 
same character 


Predicate 


signifying 
diverse character 



signifying diverse character 



signifying 
character 
partly saiiie 


signifying 
character utterly 
diverse 


Predicate 

signifying character 
partly diverse and partly sfuiie 


signifying 
character 
simply same and. 
secondarilj^ 
diverse 


^gnifying 
character 
simply diverse 
and secondarily 
s:ime 


Analogue 


181. ABCENDIKG PURSUIT: This is expla.ined hv Aristotle (Anal. Post, il, 

0.13, n.97b;) and by St Thomas in his commentary thereupon (lect.l6). 
(Cf. Do Tonquedec, Critique de la Connaissance, p.350). 

A. This ascending pursuit OUGHT to: 

a. First, ACCURATSLY OBSERVE THE TUING TO BE DBFE'IED : 

al. both IN ITSELF. 

a2. and IN ITS SE/ilLARS. 

Secondly. IN LIKE FASHION OBSERVE DISSEvilLARS . 

c. T hirdly , C O^gARS THE SmiLARS WITH TliB DISSBIILARS in order to 
see whether they agree in some one character . 

cl. If they are found to agree in some one character, that character 
will be the genus or "something corarao.n" (cf. n,172, B). 

c2. That genus is accordingly clearly stated. 

d. Fourthl y. COMPARE TFIE SIMILARS v/ITH THE DIS3IMILARS in order to 
see in what they differ . 

dl. Those things tlirough which they differ v/ill be their differences 
or "particular distinctives" (cf. n.l72, B). 

d2. The difference pertaining to the similars will be the d ifferen ce 
of the THING TO BE DEFINED or its "particular distinctive". 


e. Fifttilv. B E GONB'IRli'EED FR3M THE DESCENDING WAY . 

B. This process v/ill be made clear from an example: let us suppose 
that we are pursuing a definition of p hilosophy : 

a. First . let us select /lRISTOTHE (or icristotle and Plato ) : 
al. For all agree that Aristotle is a pliilosopher; (here wo are 
using the confused knowledge of v/hiat philosophy or philosopher is; or, 
in other v/ords, a nominal or common-sense definition). 

a2. Therefore that whereby Aristotle is a philosopher, oi that which 
is proper to him AS A PHILOSOPIHilR v/ill be philosophy. 
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"b. Secondly, let us consider those who are LIKE ARISIOTUB (or like 
Aristotle and Plato) ; like them are: 
hi. Parmenides. 
h2. Socrates. 
b3. Avicenna. 
b4. Averroes, 
b5. Descartes, 
b6. Leibnitz, 
b7. Kant. 
b8. Hegel 
b9, Bergson. 

c. Thirdly . let us consider those who are UIILIKE .ARISTOTLE (or unlike 
Aristotle and Plato) : unlike them are: 

cl. Copernicus, 

c2. Galileo, 

c3. Kepler, 

c4, Pasto^Jr, 

c5. Euclid, 

c6. Achimldes, 

g7. Gauss) 

c8. G.G. Jacobi. 

c9. St Gi'-egory Nazianzen, 

clO. St Austin, 

cllj St Prosper, 

cl2. St Anselm. 

d. Fourthly , let us compare those who are ALIKE with those who are 
UHLIKE. in order to see whether they a^ree in some one character . 

dl. Yfe find that they all agree in this, that they have SCiTOJCE . 
d2. Therefore we lay it down that science is the GEI'TUS und.er virhich 
philosophy is contained. 

Fifthly . let us compare those who are ALII7E with those who are 
UNLIICE. in order to see T HROUGH YfilAT T.HEY DIFFER. 

el. We find that Aristotle and Plato and those who are like them, differ 

ela. From Copernicus, Galileo, Kepler and Pasteur in this, that: . 
elal. v/hereas these have experimental science, 

ela2. Aristotle , Plato and those who are like them, have a supra- 
experimental science. 

elb. And fTom Euclid , A chimides , Gauss and Jacobi in this, that: 
elbl. whereas these have science which analyses its concepts into 

imaginary being, 

elb2. Aristotle . Plato and those who are like them have science v/hich 
analyses its concepts into real being. 

elc. And Prom St Gregory , St Austin , St Prosper and St Anselm, in this: 
elcl. v/hereas these have science v/hich explains from principles 

divinely revealed and believed, 

elc2. Ajustotln, Plato and, those y4xo ai’e like them, have science lAiiich 
explains from principles naturally known and seen. 

e2. Therefore we lay it down that the difference or "particular 
distinctive" of philosophy, whereby it is distinguished from other sciences 
consists in this character, to wit: Supra-experimental, analysing its 
concepts into real being, and explaining from naturally seen principles. 

f. Accordingly we DEFINE philosophy: Supra-experimental science, 
analysing its concepts into real being, and explaining from naturally 
seen principles. ’vThich definition is indeed not other than that reached 
by"the descending way (n.l80, C). 


182. VAliUS OP THESE PURSUITS: Fromi what has been said regarding these 
two pursuits: 

A. It is clear: 

a. that definition is in no way posited 'a priori ', but is based 
upon, or elaborated from, things. 
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b. And this remains true, even if the definition is reached by the 
} since the supreme genus, known previously, is imown by 
means of abstraction from sensibles. 

B, But the value of these pursuits cannot be understood: 

a. either by Empirists or Positivists, who: 

al. denying that we can abstrac t NATURES from individuals, 

a2. think^that those who define construct definitions 'a priori*. 

b. Or by Idealists , who: 

bl. in the stead of this abstractive process, 

b2. substitute a PURELY constructive ability of our intellect. 


CHAPTER PIPTEllI. 


THE PRINCIPAL INSTRUIENT OP DEFINITION, WdlGE IS DIVISION. 


185. ORDER OP PROCEDURE: Since division is the distribution of a whole 
into its parts: 

A. This treatment of division will consider: 
a- Eirst . whole and part. 

"b- Secondly , division: and indeed: 

In the first place, the nature of division. 

I n the second plac e, the kinds of division. 

In the third place , the lav/s of division. 

B. Hence the following'order:- 


On the whole and part 


On division 


[On division itself 


Its nature 
:Its kinds. 
Its lav/s.. 


Article one. 
Article two. 
Article three. 
Article four. 


ARTICLE ONE. 


WHOLE AND PART. 


184. NOTION OP WHOLE: Something is called whole in two ways, to wit: 

A. "mole or wholeness is said in one wav ABSOLUTELY, and thus whole 
is the same as perfect . 

s. "In another way whole is said THROUGH COMPARISON TO PARTS ." (St 
^onaventure, In I Sent. d.l9, p.2, a.l, q^.l, resol, ; cf. St Thomas, In 
Dion. De Div. Nomin. c.2, loct.l). 

^ a. It is ’witn whole taken in this latter 7fB.y that we are concerned 
nere, \vhsre it is question of a 'whole as it is that vThich is divided; 

b. and thus taken TOOLE is: ONE CONSIDERED THROUGH RI3PERENCE TO ITS 
PARTS, —---- 
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185, NOTION OF PART: Accordingly: 

A. Since "the parts of a thing ai*e those into which the whole is 
divided materially: 

a. "for the parts have themselves to the vi^liole as matter to form; 

h. "wherefore ( hysic. II.): 

hi. "the parts are placed in the genus of material causej 
b2. "hut the whole in the genus of formal cause." (ill. q,.90, a.l; 
of. In II Physic, lect.5). 

B. Therefore a PAR T is: O m OF THOSE INTO YmiCEI A Y/HOLE IS DIVIDED 
MTERIALLY. 


186. KI1®S OP v/HOTiE: Let us take: 

A. These examples : 

a. 'animal'. 

h. 'man'. 

c. 'existing man'. 

d. 'human soul'. 

e. 'being'. 

f. 'loiowledge'■ 

g. 'heap'. 

h. 'white man'. 

i. 'litter', 

j. 'family'. 

k. ' state' . 

l. '■v'/hite' . 

3. Of these examples; 

a. Some (v.g. 'animal') are ONIS 'PBR SB ' . i.e. that whose be is one. 

b. But a whole WHEREOF THE BE IS ONE is called VifHOLE 'PER SE * (whole 
of itself, whole of its own nature). 

C. But: 

a. other (v.g. 'v/hite man') ax'e ONE 'PER ACCIDENS ', i.e. that whose 
^ is many: for: 

al. other is the of man, 

a2, and other is the ^ of whiteness. 

b. But a whole THEREOF THE BE IS IvIAN Y is called TOOLS 'PER ACCIDENS' 
or ACCIDEIfTAI. TOOLE . 

a TOOLE OF ITSELF (per se), may be considered: 

a. either REALLY . i.e. as a real nature: and thus considered it is 
called a REAL TOOLE . ' 

b. or LOGICALLY. i.e. as a logical imiversal: and thus considered it 
is called a LOGICAL OR UI'IIVERSAL YmOLE . 

E. But a TOOLE OF ITSET.F (v.g. 'man') TAKM AS A REAL TOOLE : 

a. may be taken through reference to parts expressing its essence: 
and thus taken it is called an ESSEt^IAL TOOLE ; but the parts of its 
essence relatively to which it is taken, may be: 

al. either the PHYSICAL parts of the essence, i.e. relatively to the 
parts which are really distinct from each other (as the parts of man really 
distinct from each other are soul arki body) : and thus taken it is called a 
PHYSICAL TOOLE . 

a2. or the METAPHYSICAL parts of the essence, i.e. relatively to the 
metaphysical degrees which are not really distinct from each other (as 
'animal' and 'rational' are parts of man): and thus taken it is called a 
METilPHYSICAL WHOLE . 

b. Or may be taken through reference to parts not expressing the 
essence: and thus taken it is called a NON-ESSSInTIAL TOOLE ; but the parts 
relatively to which it is taken may be: 

bl. either BITITATIVE parts (v.g. as 'existing man' consists of 'man-' 
and 'existence (be)' : and thus taken it is called an 3^^TITATI'VE TOOLE . 

b2. or INTEGRA1 '.j or quantitative parts (v.g. as 'man' consists of 'head' 
'neck', 'trunlc', 'arms' and 'legs'): and thus taken it is called an INTEGRA L 
TOOLE. 
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b3. or POTESTATIVE parts or degrees of power (v.g. as 'human soul' 
consists of 'vegeta.tive soul', and 'sensitive soul' and 'intellective soul'): 
and thus taken it is called a POTZSTATIYE MOLE. 

F. Sut a YilHOLE OP ITSEL F (v.g. 'animal', 'man', 'being', 'knowledge') 
TAKEiNf AS A LOGICAL OR UI-TIwrSAL :7H.0LE , consists of parts which are its 
inferiors: but these inferiors may be: 

either inferiors whereof the whole is predicated UNIVOGALLY (as 
'animal' and 'm.an' are predicated univocally of their inferiors): and then 
the whole is called a UNIVOCAL WIOLS: which is: 

al. either GENUS such as 'animal': and then it is called a GENERIC 
Yi/HOLE ; - whereof the parts are SPECIES . 

a2. or SPECIES such as 'man' : and then it is called a SPECIFIC YfUOLE, 

- whereof the parts are INDIVIDUALS . 

b. or inferiors whereof the v/hole is predicated ANALOGICALLY (as 'being' 
or 'knowledge' are predicated analogically of their inferiors): and then the 
whole is called an ANALOGOUS YfHOL E, - whereof the parts are MODES. 

G. But: 

a. Just as a Yi/HOIE OF ITSELF (per se) may be taken either r eally or 
logicall y (cf. D), 

b. so also may an ACCIDENrAL ¥HOLE be taken: 
bl. either REALLY, i.e. as a REAL WHOLE. 

b2. or LOGICALLY , i.e, as a LO GICAL OR UNIVERSAL MOL E. 

H. But an ACCIDEN TAL V-HO IE (v.g. 'heap', 'white man', 'litter', 

'family', 'state') TAKEN REAIAY. may be: 

a. either an AGGREGATE V/HOLE , i.e. a whole whereof the unity is by 
juxta-position: such as a 'heap'. 

b. or a CAUSAL ’'HHOLE , i.e. a whole Y/hereof the unity is on the score 
of cause: which cause may be: 

bl. either intrinsic or formal : and then is had an INHERINTIAL IrVHOLE. 
such as 'white man', where the unity of the whole is through the inherence 
of whiteness in man as an (accidental) formal cause. 
b2. or extrinsic : and then: 

b2a. either efficient : as a 'litter' is a whole whose unity is on the 
score of efficient cause, inasmuch as the parts proceed fr-om one agent. 

b2b. or final : as 'family' or 'state', whose unity is on the score 
of final cause, inasmuch as the parts conspire to one end. 

I. But an ACCIDENTAL Y/HOLE TAW LOGICALLY may be: 

a. either an accidental whole universal to some substance diverse 
according to accide nt: as ' coloured jnan ' is a universal v/hole whereof the 
inferiors or parts are 'white man', 'black man', 'yellow man', etc. 

b. or an accidental whole universal to s ome accident diverse 
according to subjec t: as ' v/hite' is a universal whole whereof the inferiors 
or parts are 'milk', 'snow' etc. 

c. or an accidental Ywhole universal to some accident diverse according 
to another accident : as ' white' is a universal whole whereof the inferiors 
or parts are 'sweet white', 'bitter white' etc. 


J. Accordingly the kinds of wiiole maybe thus shown schematically:- 
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either 
as a 
ESAL 
mOLE : 
which 
is 


either 

through : 

ITSELF i 
which 
may he 
consi¬ 
dered 


either an 
ESSM3!IAL 
WHOLE ; 
which is 


either a PHYSICAL WHOLE . 

or a MTAPHYSIGAL WOLE. 
feither an EHTITATIVE YfllOLE. 


or a NON - 
ESSEHTIi'iL 
MOLE; 
which is 


or a UQIL- 
ENTI'j]ATJVE 
"WHOLE ; and 
this is 


either an INTEGRAL WHOLE. 


or a POTESTATIVE WHOLE. 


either a 


either a GENERIC YIHOL E (genus). 


Something 
may he 
a WHOLE ; 


or as a 
LO GICAL or 
UNIVERSAL 
y mOLE ; 
wiiich is 


UNIVOCAL 
WHOLE ; 
which is 


|or a SPEGIPIC "WHOL E ( species). 
or an AI'IALOGOUS MiOL B (analogue). 


or 

ACCrPENTALLY ; 
which may he 
considered 


either an AGGREGATE WIiOLE. 


either 
as a 


either an DMERINTIAL WHOLE. 


REAL 
W HOLE : 
which 
is 


or a 
C AUSAL 
V/HOLE ; 
which 
is 


either a V fHOLE hy 
or a NON - reason of AGENT . 
E fHERaH/IA L 
WilOLE; 


which is 


or a WOLE h y reason 
of END . 


or as a 
LOGICA L or 
UNIVERSAL 
WOLE ; 
which is 


either of SUBSTANCES diverse according 
to accident . 


or of 
ACCIDENTS : 
and then 


either diverse according to 
substance or subject. 

or diverse according to 
another accident. 


ARTICLE TWO. 


NATURE OF DIVISION. 


187. NOTION OP DIVISION; In order to manifest what is confused in a thing 
wMch is to he defined, that thing must he distributed through its 
members, or, if it he question of some term, through its various significa¬ 
tions. (Cf. John of St Thomas , Cursus Phil. I, p.2l). 

A. For division , like definition, manifests the parts of something; 
a. hut otherwise than does definition: 
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b. for whereas: 

hi. definition manifests the parts in oon.loininp; them, 

h2. division manifests them in resolvinp; t hem. 

B. And division, like definition, tends towards a distinct concept: 

a. but otherwis e than does definition; 

b. for division, by proposing the parts, as it were, gathers the 
matter from which definition is made. (cf. n.l80). 

C. Accordingly: 

a. While DIVISION TAKEti COt&iONL Y is: DISTRIBUTION OF A WOLB INTO 
ITS PARTS . 

b. LOGICAL DIVISION (i.e. division taken as a "mode of knowing" or 
as an instrument of definition) is: DISCOURSE DISTRIBUTING SOME THING 
THROUai ITS MEMBERS OR A TERM THROUGH ITS VARIOUS SIGNIFICATIONS . 


188. FOUNDATION OP DIVISION: In every division are to be distinguished: 

A. Besides: 

a. The 'iJHOLE , which is what is divided, 

b. and the PARTS , which are the members into which the vAiole is 
divided: 

3. Also the FOUNDATION of the division: 

a. which is that by reason whereof (or on the score whereof) division 
is made. 

b. Thus: 

bl. if man is divided into, white man, black man, yellow man etc., 
b2. the foundation of that division is colour. 


ARTICLE THREE. 


KINDS OP DIVISION. 


189. NOl/fINAL AND REAL DIVISION: It is clear from what has been said 
(n.l87), that there are two'genera of division, according as the 
whole to be divided is either a thing or a name. 

A. Division \7HICH MANIFESTS THE SIGNIFICATIONS OP A VOCABLE is called 
NOMINAL division. 

B. But division MICH DISTRIBUTES A THING ITSELF INTO ITS PARTS is 
called REAL division. Here are some examples of real division: 

a. ’division of animal into rational animal and irrational animal'. 

b. 'division of man into white man and black man'. 

c. 'division of man into soul and body'. 


190. KINDS OP REAL DIVISION: Let us take the examples just given (n.l89): 

A. Of these examples: 

a. The firs t and third distribute a whole ('animal' and 'man') into 
parts vhich "are in the whole OF ITSELF (per or BY REASON OP ITS NATURE; 

al. for by reason of its o'mri nature, animal contains beneath itself 
rational animal and irrational animal . 

a2. and likewise by reason of his own nature, man contains within 
himself s oul and body . 

b. Such a division, mi Oi DISTRIBUTES A mOUE INTO PARTS YjHICH BY 
REASON OF ITS OWN NATURE ISE IN IT . is called DIVISION 'PER SE' (oF 
division throiigh own nature). 


B. But the second example has itself otherwise: 
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a. For *white' and ' black* ; 

al. are not parts of the nature of man, 
a2. but accidents of man. 

b. Such a division, ^^ICH DISTRIBUTES A THING INTO PARTS WHICH ABE IN 
IT 3Y WAY OF ACCIDEHT OR BY REASON OP OTHER , is called DIVISION *]ETIR 
ACOIDINS* or ACCIDENTAL DIVISIO N. 

C. V/lierefore: 

a. Care must be taken not to confuse ; 
al. division 'per se*. 

a2. with division of a whole 'per se* ; 

b. For: 

bl. also an accidental vriuole may be divided 'per se ': as when: 
bla. 'white man' is divided into 'man' and 'whiteness'; 
bib. or 'heap' is divided into 'this stone' and 'that stone'. 
b2. aind a wtole 'per se* may be divided 'per acoidens * : as when: 
b2a. 'man* (rational animal) is divided into 'man* (male) and woman; 
b2b. or 'man' is divided into 'white man', 'black man', 'yellow man* 

etc. 


D. Let us again consider the first example: ' division of animal i^to 
rational animal and irrational animal' ; and also another example: 'division 
of being into substance and accident *: 

a. In both of these examples: 

al. the whole is a LOGICAL UNIVERSAL ; 

a2. and the parts are its IIvlFERIORS . which are called SUBJECTIVE 
parts. 

b. But: 

bl. In the former example: 

bla. the whole is a UNDIOCAL WHOLE , containing its parts not actually, 
but potentially: wherefore it is called a UNIVDGAL or POTENTIAL WHOLE; 

■ bib. and the parts are called UNIVOCAL or POTEI’iTIAL parts: 
blbl. and if the whole is a genus, then the parts are species; 
blb2. but if the whole is a species, then the parts are individu^s. 
b2. Whereas in the latter example: 

b2a. the whole (being) is an ANALOGOUS WHOLE, containing its parts 
actually confusedly : wherefore it is called an ANAK)GOUS Y/HOLE ; 
b2b. and the parts are called MODES . 

E. But let us take the example: ' division of man into soul and body *; 
and also this other example: ' division of man into animal and rational *: 

a. In both these examples: 

s.1. the whole w ith reference to the parts into which it is divided: 

ala. is not a logical universal, 

alb. but is a real nature ; and therefore thus taken is taken as a 
REAL whole; 

a2. and the parts: 

a2a. are not inferiors, 

a2b. but are parts of a real nature . 

b. However: 

bl. In both these examples the whole is divided into parts which 
express its essence. 

b2. wherefore such division is called ESSENTIAL DIVISION . 
b3. Nevertheless these two examples do not have thoiiselves in the 
same way: 

b3a. For in the former example ('division of man into soul and body') 
the parts are REALLY DISTINCT ESSENTIAL PARTS : wherefore: 
b3al. such parts are called P HYSICAL E S S E N TIAL PARTS ; 
b3a2, and siach division is called HIYSICAL ESSENTIAL DIVISION . 
b3b. But in the latter example ('division of man into animal and 
rational*), the parts'are not really distinct essential parts, but are 
ICBTAPHYSICAL DEGREES : wherefore: 

b3bl. such parts are called MCTAPHYSIGAL ESSENTI|AL PAR TS; 

b3b2. amd such division is called METAPHYSICAL ESSENTIAL DIVISION . 

F. But: 

a. Not every division of a real whole is a division into parts which 
express its essence. 
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"b. Which is clear from these examples; ’division of ac tual man into 
essence and be* : ’ division of man into head, neck, trunk, arms and legs *; 
’division of human so ul into vegetative aoulj sensitive soulj and intellec t¬ 
ive soul ’ : 

hi. For in these examples, the parts do not express the essence of man, 
nor of human soul. 

h2. But the first example is a division into ENTITATIVE parts, i.e. 
into those members which constitute the BEI NG or ENTIT Y of actual man: 
wherefore such division is called fflTITATI^ DIVISION . 

h3. And the second example is a division into INTEGRAL or Q UANT IT AT IVE 
parts: wherefore it is called INTEOIAL DIVISrON . 

h4. And the third example is a division into degrees of power, which are 
called PCTBSTATIVE parts; viAierefore such division is called POTESTATIVE DIVI¬ 
SION. 

G. But ACCIDENTAL DIVISION ; 

a. Is always division of a logical or universal 1/131016 into its inferiors 

h, for division of an accidental real whole is either essential or 
integral division; and therefore is the same kind of division as that of a 
real whole which is through self a whole. 

H. And indeed ACCIDENTAL DIVISION is: 

a. either of a substance into inferiors according to diverse accidental 
differences; as when man is divided into white man, black man, yellow man etc 

b. or of an accident into inferiors: and then: 

bl. either according to diverse substances or subjects: as whoi ’i/diite' 
is divided into 'milk' and snow* etc; 

b2. or according to diverse accidental differences : as when 'white* is 
divided into 'sweet white* and 'bitter white*. 

I. Accordingly the diverse divisions may be thus schematically 
exhibited:- 




I 
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either of a NAME ; and then it is NOMINAL DIVISIO N. 


either 
ESSENTIAL; 
jwhich is 


either PHYSICAL. 


either of 
a real 
whole: 
and then 
it is 


or NON- 


or METAPHYSICAL. 

[eit her ENTITATIVE. 


ESSENTIAL ; 
which is 


or NON- 


either INTEG-RAL. 


DIVI¬ 

SION 

is 


either 

»PER 

which 

is 


or of a 
THING ; and 
then it is 
]RE>\ T I 

EmaiQN; 

which is 


pCTITATIVE ; 
which is 


or POTESTATIVE . 


or of a 
LOGICA L or 
UNIVERSAL 
WHOLE ; and 
then the 
division 
is into 
SUBJECTIVE 
PARTS ; hut 
logical or 
universal 
whole is 


either UNIVO- 


either GENUS , which is 
divided into species . 


CAL ; and then 
the diviaioh 
is UNIVOCAL. 


and into 


UNIVOCAL 
PiiprS ; but a 
univocal 
whole is 


or SPECIES , which is 
divided into individuals. 


or i UilLOGOUS ; and then the division is 
ANALOGOUS , and into i>N/JiOGOUS PARTS , 
which are inodes . 


or ACCIDENTAL ; 
and then is 
divided a 
logical or 
universal 
w hole , which is 


either a substance divided into inferiors 
through diverse accidental differences. 


or an accident 
divided into 
inferiors; 
and then indeed 


either according to 
diverse subjects or 
substances. 


or according to diverse 
accidental differences. 
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ARTICLE FOUR . 

LAWS OF DIVISION. 


191. FIRST LAW : "Let all the dividing manbers together exhaust, or be 

adequate to, the divided whole: for in the whole there is not else 
than all the parts together." (John of St Thomas : Cursus Phil. I, p.2l). 


192. SECOND LAW: "Let the members singly taken be inferior to, that is, 
less than, the whole. 

A. For a whole is greater than the part." (John of St Thomas , ibid.). 

B. This law follows from the first law. 

193. THIRD LAW ; Let the dividing members be opposite. 

A. This follows from the first law. 

B. Hence: 

a. let not one member be another, 

b. nor include another in itself. 

C. Therefore division is always to be made * per sic et non* , that is, 
through contradictorie s. 


194. FOURTH LAY /: In division: 

A. Let those members be first assigned into which the dividend is 
immediately divided; 

B. and if afterwards other divisors occur, let the members of the 
first division be subdivided singly. 

C. This follows from the third law. 
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BOOK TWO. 


SECOND PART OP LOGIC: ON PREDICATION. 


195. CONNEXION WITIi PRECEDING PART : Having dealt with those things which 
pertain to predicahility, we come now to the question of predication 
itself, or of the manners in which predicables are actually attributed to 
subjects. 


196. GENERAL VIEif/ OP THIS PART : However, since predication is made in 
Judgment, 

A. Before approaching predication itself, certain thing must be 
premised regarding: 

a. Judgment itself, 

b. and its sign, or proposition. 

B. This part of logic will accordingly be dealt with in two sections: 

a. SECTION ONE will treat the pre-ambles to the study of predication: 
which are two , to wit: 

al. Judgment itself, v/hich is the CAUSE of predication. 
a2. The WORK of Judgment and together its SIGN, which is the 
proposition or enunciation. 

b. SECTION TlVO will treat of predication itself. 


C. Which may be thus exhibited schematically:- 
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On judgment, which is the CAUSE of fredication. 


PRE-MBLES to 
the study of 
predication: 
(SECTION ONE) 


On the WORK of judg¬ 
ment and together the 
SI(3T of that work, 
which is the PROPOSI¬ 
TION ; 


Its nature; 


Its definition. 
Its division. 


Its properties . 


On predi-| 
cation; 


On PREDICATION 
ITSELF ; 

(section two) 


Its nature . 


in signified act 


identical predication. 


Its 

species 


Formal 

predi¬ 

cation 


direct 


PER SE ; on the 
four modes. 

PER ACCIDENS. 


indirect. 


Predication 
of the 
CONCRETE ; 


in exercised act 


of the conprete. 


of the abstract . 


of the abstract . 

Predication 
of the 
ABSTR;i.CT ; 

— of the concrete. 


SECTION ONE. 


PRE-jiMBLES TO THE STUDY OP PREDICATION. 


197. ORDER OP PROCEDURE; As indicated above, the pre-ambles to the study 
of predication; 

A. Deal; 

a* ^irst . with judgment. . which is the cause of predication, 
b. Secondly, with the work of judgment, which is enunciation, and the 
sign thereof, which is proposition. 

B. Hence the following order:- 

On judgment......Chapter sixteen. 

Pre-airibles to 
the study of 
predication: 


On enunciation or proposition 


Chapter seventeen. 
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JUDGMENT, raiCH IS THE CAUSE OP PREDICATION. 


198. ORDER OP PROCEDURE: The treatment of judgment: 

A. Will expose: 

a. First , its nature. 

b. Secondly , its properties. 

D. Hence the following order:- 

Its nature...Article one. 

On judgment, which is the 
cause of predication: 

Its properties....Article two. 


ARTICLE ONE. 


NATURE OP JUDQCBNT. 


199. COMPARISON OP JUDGMENT WITH SIMPLE APPREHENSION: Something has been 
said already above regarding judgment and its diversity from simple 
apprehension (nn.15-17). 

A. Simple apprehension : 

a. even that whereby is obtained: 

al. a complex concept such as 'musician', (cf. n.49, A.b), 

a2. or a composite understanding such as 'rational animal' (cf.n.l6l), 

b. is never a perfect knowledge : 

bl. (Note that we say 'perfect knowledge ', not 'perfect concept' ): 
b2. For formally it is neither true nor false. 

B. Truth and falsity of knowledge appear, when the intellect begins: 
a- to afhrm THAT miCR IS or IS NOT. TO BE : 

b. or to deny THAT WHICH fs NOT or IS^ TO BE . 

C. This: 

a- affirmation is made by means of the verb 'IS': as in this example: 
'Man IS_ mortal'. 

i). negation is made by means of the verb ' IS NOT ' : as in this example: 
'This boy IS NOT lazy'. 


200, DEFINITION OP JUDGMENT: Accordingly: 

A. " THE ACT OP INTELLECT TjHEREBY IT COMPOSES OR DIVIDES BY AFFIRMING 
OR DENYING " is JUDGMENT (Pe Yerit. q.l4. a.l). 

B. For judgment is an act of intellect , not of will , as was contended 
by Descartes • (Discours de la Methode et Meditation 4), by Malebranohe 
(Recherche de la Verite, I, ch.2; TV, ch.l), and by others. 

a. For the object of judgment is to assert a relation between 
concepts and thing: which asserting results from comparison. 

al. Therefore the same is the object of judgment as of comparison. 

a2. But comparison is an act of intellect, not of will. 

b. But Descartes and all those who along with him admit that concepts 
that which we know: 

bl, make comparison of concepts with thing impossible; 
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• b2. and therefore they are obliged to attribute judgment: 
b2a. not to the intellect, 
b2b. but to the will. 

c. This question of the intellectualist or voluntarist nature of 
judgment is dealt with more fully in psychology. 

C, Many modem writers deny that in every judgment there is 
composition of two concepts (they give such examples as these: 'Good*, 
'Veil', 'V/ell-done', 'Bravo'), Moreover they deny that ideas or concepts 
precede judgment. 

a. For: 

al. these authors: 

ala. either conceive judgment, as did Kant , as a subsumption of the 
intuitions of sensibility to the ' a priori' forms of the understanding, 

alb. or, along with Idealists . conceive judgment as a creation of mind. 
a2. But these conceptions: 

a2a. which indeed logically follow from the subjective tenets of 
Kantian philosophy or of the Idealists, 

a2b. are not coherent with the realism of knowledge.. 

b. These modern writers: 

bl. are more or less imbued with the principles of the Idealists, 
b2. and especially they forget that intellect cannot affirm or deny 
some relation without previously apprehend5.ng the things between which is 
the relation to be affirmed, - as is show'n at length in defensive 
metaphysics. 

c. Therefore as to what concerns the composition and division, it is 

to be noted that "since the conceptions of the intellect are the similitudes 
of things, those things which pertain to the intellect can be considered and 
named in two ways: in one way according to themselves , in another way 
according to the characters of the thing s, whereof they are similitudes. 

Just as the image of Hercul es according to itself indeed is said to be, 
and is, copper; but inasmuch as it is a similitude of Hercules, it is named 
a man. 

cl. "Thus also, if we consider those things v^ich pertain to the 
intellect according to themselves , there is always composition where there 
is truth and falsity; which is never found in the intellect, save through 
this that the intellect compares one simple concept to another. 

c2, "But if it be referred to the thing, sometimes it is called 
composition, sometimes it is called division. 

c2a. " Composition indeed when the intellect compares one concept to 
another, as apprehending the conjunction or identity of the THINGS whereof 
they are the conceptions; 

c2b. "but division, when it so compares one concept to anothex', as to 
apprehend that the THINGS are diverse." (in I Perhiherm. lect.3, n.4). 
c3. Which is thus well expressed by Maritain : 

c3a. "Considering concepts in relation to the thing itself 'according 
to the characters of the things whereof they are the similitudes': 
c3al. "there is: 

o3ala. " composition 'when the intelligence compares one concept with 
another in such a manner as to grasp the conjunction or identity between 
the things which these concepts represent; 

cSalb. "'and division when the intelligence compares one concept 
with another in such a manner as to apprehend that these thing s are 
different.' 

c3a2. "In this sense an affirmative enunciation is called 'composition' 
inasmuch as it signifies conjunction on the part of the thing , a negative 
enunciation, 'division*, in asmuch as it signifies the separation of thing s, 
and the second operation of the mind is called ' composition and division* . 

c3b. "But considering concepts according to themselves, as they are 
themselves in the mind, the intelligence always formulates its (affirmative 
or negative) enunciations by comparing and combining concepts. PjTom this 
aspect, the second operation of the mind always involves composition." 
(Maritain: Introduction to Logic, p,83). 

D. By the words " BY il^IRMING CE DENYING " is indicated the FORM of 
judgment, which is ASSEN T (affirmation) or pjsSMT (negation). 
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a. For it is to be considered that SEVIEAL ACTS concur to the 
forming of a judgment, - as is shown in psychology. 

al. To illustrate this, let us take the judgment: ' The clock is 
standing on the table' . 

ala. Fir st, I apprehend 't he clock ' and ' (thing) standing on the 
tabl e'. The apprehensions of these are SHvIPLE AFFKEHENSIONS ( the first 
operation of the mind (nn.16-18; 25-31). 

alb. S econdlyy I compose these two, forming the mental enunciation, 
which is a MEMTAL CONSTRUC T, to wit: ' the clock is (a thing) standing on the 
table '. In doing this, I I DENTIFY S (the clock) and P (thing standing on 
the table). 

ale. Thirdly, I compare this construct with the thin g, enquiring 
whether IN THE THING there is identity between 'the clock* and '(a thing) 
standing on the table' as there is in the mental construct; that is, I 
enquire whether the two concepts, to wit, ' the clock ' and ' a thing standing 
on the table ' are each conformed with THE SAME THING. 

aid. Fourthly, I apprehend or perceive that each of these two concepts 
is conformed with THE SAME THING , thus apprehending that THE THING which I 
conceive as ' the clock' is THE SAME THING with THE THIN G- which I conceive as 
' a thing standing on the table ' ; in apprehending this, I apprehend also 
in exercised act the conformity of the MENTAL CONSTRUCT with THE THING , 
perceiving that there is identity in the thin g between 'the clock' and 
'a thing standing on the table' JUST AS there is identity in the mental 
oonstrucyt . 

Fifthly, I affirm (assert or assent to) this IDENTITY IN THE THING , 
thereby asserting also in exercised act the CONFORMITY of the mental constru ct 
with the thing. This last act is the VERY ACT OF JUDCMENT itself. 

a2. It will be well here - borrowing from psychology - to 
explain these several acts further. 

a2a. FIRST ACT: The first act or phase is the SIMPLE APPREEIEI^SIONS 
whereby the intellect understands ' the cloc k' and ' (thingX"standin g on the 
table ), i.e. those realities which will be the S and P of the judgmentii 
a2al. However, so far these are apprehended: 
a2ala. absolutely in themselves, 

a2alb. not as related to each other by way of S and P. 
a2a2. Regarding this act of simple apprehensions enough has been 
said above (nn.16-18; 25-31). 

a2b. SECOND ACT : The second act or phase is the COMPOSITION OR 
DIV I SION of S and P, i.e. the act of setting up ' the cloc k' and 'thing 
standing on the table ' in an enianciation aS SUBJECT AND PREDICATE . 

a2bl. This act accordingly is terminated at a WORK or CONSTRUCT, 
to wit, a (mental) EN UNCIATION , which is not yet judge d (i.e. not yet 
affirmed nor denied")”)” - for the judgment, which is affirmation or 
denial, has not yet been exercised, - but TO BE JI]]y-En . 

a2b2. This (mental) enunciation preceding judgment: 
a2b2a. expresses merely a possible judgment, being' a merely 
AFFIRMABLE OR DENI/iBLB PROPOSITION : 

a2b2b. and therefore may be called a PROPOSITION TO BE JUDGE D, or 
an ENUNCIATIVE PROPOSITION , or PROPOSITION SIGiNIFIED ; 

a2b2c. and it has itself as the matter of the proposition f ormal 1 y 
taken or Judicativ e proposition or proposition exercised which arises 
in the very act of judgin g. 

a2b3. This enunciative proposition: 
a2b5a. is: 

a2b3al. kn own in being constructed, for it is constructed by an act 
of knowledge, namely, by an act of comparative apprehension; 
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a2b3a2. said constructed in being; known , for in it the S and P are 
broiaght together, i.e. composed,* 
a2b3b. and: 

a2b5bl. consists of two concepts copulated as S and P ; 
a2b3b2. wherefore these are copulated by the verb 'is' (or 'is not'): 
which indeed: 

a2b3b2a. as always, signifies existence (actual or possible), 
a2b3b2b. but: 

a2b3b2bl. not yet exercised existence, 
a2b3b2b2. but only sign ified existence; 

a2b3b2c. wherefore in this enunciative proposition the copula ('is' 
or ' is not'): 

a2b3b2cl. exercises only a copulative office, 
a2b3b2c2. and not yet a judicativ e office, 

a2b4. The EXISTENCE of such proposition signified or enunciative 
proposition previous to judgment, is evident: 

a2b4a. First indeed, 'a priori ': 

a2b4al. For judgment is an assent (or dissent) of the intellect about 
something which is capable of being so judged; 

a2b4a2. But only a complex truth signified by an enunciation is 
capable of being so judged, 

a2b4a3. Therefore the act of judgment is distinct from, and presupposes 
the construction of the enunciation. 

a2b4b. Secondly, ' a posteriori ': 

a2b4bl. "When we make a doubtful enunciation, we see with particular 
clarity that the act of constructing an enunciation, in which we already 
combine and divide, is not the same as the act of judging. In formulating 
such a proposition _we have materially combined two concepts; we have not yet 
judged (for on the contrary, we are withholding assent and taking care not 
to say 'this is so' or 'this is not so'." (Maritain: Introd. to Logic, p.86) 
a2b4b2. Moreover. before we answer a question even mentally (i.e. 
before we judge), we have the question in mind: that is, we have in mind 
the enunciation to which we will assent or dissent; or, in other words, we 
have in mind the enimciation which we are about to judge. 

a2b4b3. Generally too, before we affirm we must have enacted some 
process of discovery or, 'invention': "It is by having before our mind a 
proposition that is already constructed, but as something 'to be judged' as 
'invented', not as demonstrated (e.g, 'plants breathe?’) that we can in a 

reasoning..compare the S and P with that which is, and judge that it 

is true: 'yes, plants breathe'." (Maritai;^, loc. cit. p.87). 

a2b5. If many philosophers have failed to observe this distinction 
between this enunciative proposition which precedes the act of judging, and 
the judicativ e proposition which is constituted in the very act of judging, 
it is because the former is, so to speak, masked by the latter, since the 
judicative proposition is utterly similar to the enianciative proposition in 
regard to oral expression: for both of them are thus orally expressed: 

'The clock is standing on the tabl e'. 

a2c, THIRD ACT ; The third act or phase is the COMPARISON of S and P 
AS THEY ARE THIN G or AS THEY ARE IN THE REAL. 

a2cl. This act consists in enquiring: 

a2cla. whether IN THING there is identity between 'the clock' and 
'a thing standing on the table'; 

a2clb. or, in other words, w/hether there is exercised IN THE REAL 
that identity which is signified in the mental construct or enunciative 
proposition; 

a2clc. or, again, whether the two concepts, to writ, 'the clock' and 
'a thing standing on the table', which have been composed in the enunciative 
proposition, are each conformed writh the same thing . 


a2c2. This comparison or enquiry may be made: 
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a2c2a. either by a simple examination or analysis of the S and P, 

- as is the case when it is question of self-evident judgments, such 
as this: ' a whole is greater than its own part ’. 

a2c2b. or^by means of sensible experience, - as is the case in the 
example given: ' the clock is standing on the tabl e'. 

a2c2c. _or by a reasoning which resolves the enunciation in question 
into its principles, comparing the S and P by means of a middle term (M), 

- as is the case when it is question of demonstrated j-udgments, such 
as this: ' human soul is immortal ', or this: ' the sum of the angles of a 
tr iangle is equal to tv/o right angle s'. 

ACT ; The fourth act or phase is the PERCEPTIO N of the 
agreement (or disagreement) of S and P AS THEI .ARE THING or a¥ THEY ARE 
IN THE REAL. 


a2dl. By this act the intellect perceives : 

a2dla. that there is identity (or diversity) IN THING between 'the 
clock' and 'a thing standing on the table'; 

a2dlb. or, in other words, that there is exercised IN THE REAL that 
identity (or diversity) which is signified in the mental construct or 
enunciative proposition; 

a2dlc. or again, that the two concepts, to wit, 'the clock' and 
'a thing standing on the table', are each conformed with (or are not each 
conformed with) the same thing . 

aL2d2. This act, like all the preceding acts, is a simple apprehension , 

- not a judgment. 

a2d2a. For by this act the identity (or diversity) in thing between 
S and P is CONCEIVED only, that is: 

a2d2al. known after the manner of a quiddity , 
a2d2a2. or known in signified act ; 

a2d2b. Whereas in Judgment or assent it is EXERCISED or known in 
exercised act. 

a2e. FIFTH ACT : The fifth act or phase is the ASSENT, (or DISSENT ); 

a2el. whereby the identity (or diversity) in thing between S and P 
is attained A S EXERCISED. 

a2e2. Which act is the very act of judgment itself, formally taken. 

b. l/7herefrom it follows that judgment, although materiall y multiplex, 
is formally an act one and simple. 

bl. For: 

bla. One act is borne upon on e object, 
bib. But the object of judgment: 

blbl. is not two or several ideas collected together, 
blb2. but the actual identi ty (or diversity) of S and P, - which 
is one and simple. 

b2. As Maritain says: "It is evident...that the judgment properly 

so-called is simple , that is to say, indivisible, not decomposable into 
parts. It consists in the act of 'composing' or 'dividing' only so far as 
this act is completed in the act of assent which formally constitutes the 
judgment, and wherein knowledge has its term in an 'ita est', 'this is so'." 
(introd. to Logic. p.90). 

c. NOTE that modern people often call assent by the name of 'b elief *, 
using this word in a wide sense: thus is it often said: ' I believe that 
two and two are four '. 

cl. This wide use of the word 'belief can be admitted provided all 
danger of confusion is removed between: 

cla. the assent of faith (of 'belief properly so-called) which is 
made under the specificative influence of the will, 

clb. and scientifi c assent, vhich proceeds from the evidenc e of the 
object without the intervention of the will. 

c2. For diversely, according to diverse objects whereupon judgment is 
borne, do the will and the affect of the mind exercise influence upon assent, 
as is explained elsewhere where it is question of science, faith and opinion. 
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ARTICLE TWO. 


PROPERTIES OF JUDGMENT. 


*^01} T'^TOPOLD PROPERTY OP JUDGMENT: Since judgment affirms to be or to be not 

IN THE THING- that which is had in the mind, there is a TWOPOID 
PROPERTY of judgment: 

A. Either it affirms to be IN THE REAL that which is, or to be not 
that which is no t; and then judgment is called TRUE. 

a. Thus in this example: ^Sydney is in Austra l ia' , it is signified 
that the city which is Sydney is in the real in Australia. 

b. And in this example: * Sydney is not in China' , it is signified that 
the city which is Sydney is not in the rea l in China. 

B. Or it affirms to be IN T H E RE AL that which is n ot, or to b e-n ot 
that which is: and then judgment is called PALSE . 

a. Whereof let us take this example: * Sydney is not in Australia *. 

b. Or this example: ' Sydney is in Chi na.' 


CHAPTER SEVEtJTEEN. 


THE SIGN OP JUDGifflNT, WHICH IS THE PROPOSITION. 



_^bRDER OP PROCEDURE: Just as simple apprehension has a WORK produced 
(concept), which is expressed or signified by a SIGN (oral or written 
term), so likewise judgment: whereof the WORK produced is the (mental) 
ENUNCIATION or PROPOSITION , of which SIGN is the (spoken or written) 
PROPOSITION. 


A. Accordingly, this treatment of the sign of judgment will treat: 
F irst, of the work produced by judgment, which work is the (mental) 

proposition or enunciation. 

Secondly , of the sign of that work, which sign is the (oral or 
written) proposition: whereof will be treated: 

• In the first place , its nature; 
b2. In the second pl ace, its division. 
b3. I n the third place, its properties. 

B. Hence the following order:- 


as it is the WORK,of judgment 


Article one. 


On the 
proposition 


Its nature 


as it is the SIGN 
of that wori 


Its division. 


Article two. 


Article three. 


Its properties 


Article four. 
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iJiTIGLE ONE. 


THE WORK OF JUDGa-IENT. VfliIGH IS THE ENUNCIATION. 


205. NATURE OP ENUNCIATION AS IT IS THE vYOBK OP JUDGlvlEliT: As noted above: 

A. Just as simple apprehension has a WORK which is the CONCEPT (nn.lSj, 

52), 

a. so also judgment has a WORK, which is the (mental) proposition or 
ENUNCIATION . 

b. and which can also be called mental word. (Cf. Hugon ; Cursus Phil. 
t.IV, p.157). 


B. The jil ATTEk of the enunciation are the things, or objective concepts, 
which are composed or divided: which are called the extremes . 

C. But its P ORM is the very c omposition or division , which is signified 
by the copu la ' is * or * i3-not '. 

a. The copula may signify materially only the composition or division, 
merely copulating S and P without the intellect’s assenting to this 

compo siti on: 

al. This role of the verb is called its co pulativ e role. 

a2. And, as seen above (n.200, D. a2b5), such is the role of the verb 
in the mental enunciation or proposition signified or enunciative proposition 
befor e judgmen t. 

b. But when the intellect vitally, exercisedly assents (or dissents) : 

bl. the verb exercises a truly j udicative office, 

b2. and the proposition or enimciation resulting is a J U DICxiTIVE 
PROPOSITION or PRO POSITION EXERCISE D - which is the WORK of judgment. 

D» Tli0T’0f*o3r*6j • 

a. Whereas the E NIRTCIATIVE PROPOSITIO N or PROPOSITION SIGNIFIE D (n.200, 

D.a2b2) is a work of a connotative or comparative apprehension, 

b. The J UDICATIVE PR OPOSITION or PROPOSITION EKERCISED is the work of 

JUDGMEiN? . " ... 

E. This work of judgment, which is the J UDICATIV E PROPOS ITION, is 
produced IN THE VERY ACT OF JUD GINCr: 

a. For judgment is an act of the intellect, 

b. and' the W ORK of Jtidgnient is the VITAL com position or div ision 
of concepts wrought by the judgment, in the very judicative ASSEl' IT. 

c. Yet this work of the judgment is no more identified with the 
judgment (the act) than is the concept with apprehension. 


THE PROPOSITION, Y/HICH IS THE SIGN OP JUDGMENT. 

_ ' ' . . " — - . . — - • 

204. PROPOSITION AS SIGN OP JUDGMENT : Proposition as it is the sign of 
judgment is distinguished from proposition as it is the work of 
judgment, just as the term is distinguished from the concept, (n.64). 

A. For the wor k of judgment is the mental (judicative) proposition. 

B. But the sign of judgment or of the work thereof is the oral or 
written (judicative) proposition. 

C. It may be noted: 

a. That in the rigour of language there is this difference between 
’enunciation' and 'proposition': 

al. that the sign of judgment is strictly called ' envinciation ’ when 
it is not proposed as part of a reasoning; (cf. In Periherm, I, c.4, lect.7; 
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in Anal. Post. I, c,2, lect.5); 

a2. but is strictly called 'pro position ' when it is proposed as part 
of a reasoning. 

b. But for practical purposes the two may be taken, and are taken, as 
of the same value. (Cf, John of St Thomas, Cursus Phil., Logica, Prima Part, 
Illus. q.5, a.l). 

205. DEFINITION OP PROPOSITION: Therefore Proposition, as it is the_SIG;N 
of judgment: S PEECH SIGNIFYING BY ASSERTING THE TRUE OR THE FA IgE 
- " OBATIO VERUIi VEL FALSUUI SIGNIFICANS IND IGANDO". 

A. THE ItATTER of the proposition: 

a. is constituted by: 
al. the SUB^T (S), 

a2. and the Pi ^ICAT E (P). 

b. Y/hich are’calledThe extreme s, inasmuch as they are to be composed. 

B. The FORM of the proposition is the COPU IjA (IS) which conjoins the 
extremes. 


ARTICLE THREE. 


DIVISION OF PROPOSITIONS. 


206. ORDER OF PROCEDURE: In exposing the division of propositions; 

^^We shall expose fir st their e ssential division. (n.207). 

Next, we shall expose their accid ental divisions, i.e. their 
diviS^ns on the score of something which is accidental to a proposition 
and does not constitute its essence: and indeed: 

a. firs t, on the score of quality (n.208); 

b. secondl y, on the score of their quantity (n.209); 

c. thi rdly , on the score of their matter (n.210). 


207. ESSENTIAL DIVISION: Let us take; 


A. 

a. 

b. 

c. 

d. 

e. 

f. 
g- 




These ex amples : 

'Peter is scholarly'. 

his eye-lids flicker, he is alive' 

^ery being except CJod is contingent’ 

'The brave give their lives and the cowards make money'. 
'There must be one head or the public weal will suffer'. 
'God alone is eternal'. 

'Man, as an animal, is sentient'. 


B. The propositions: ' Peter is scholarly* and ' If his eye-lids flicker , 
he is alive', differ in this, that: 


a. The proposition 'Pete r is sch o larl y', which "HAS A SU^ ECT, VERBAL 
COPULA AND PREDICATE AS THE'PRINCIPAI. PARTS OF ITSELF ", is called 
CATEGORIC PROPOSITION. 


b. On the other hand, the proposition: 'If his eye-lids fli cker, he_ 

is aliv e', "ymim r.ATEanRTCAT. fPR OPOSITIONS) AS THE PR INCIPAL PARTS 

OF I TSELF ", is called a GOl gQUin) OR HTPOTHETIC PROPO SITION. 

c. "And thus hypoth etic and categoric propositions differ according 
to CCPUI^ and according to the C OPULATI^ EXTRELiES : 

™'c^T^because a hypothetic proposition unites: 
cla. " NOT BY A VERB . 
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clb. "but by the particle 'AND ' or 'S' amd such like; 
c2. "and immediately it unites: 
c2a. "not terms, 

c2b. "bu^ PROPOSITIONS ." ( John of St Thomas ; Logica. I, c.7, p.25b). 

d. But since in the hypothetic proposition, which unites propositions , 
there is a composition of copulas which are the form of propositions , this 
DIVISIOM ACCORDING TO COPULAS'is an li SSENT IAL DiyiSI OM. 

0 In the example given of a. hypothetic proposition: 

a. The c ompos i tio n is E XPLICIT , i.e. the two partial propositions are 
expressed, and for that reason this proposition is called OPENLY COMPOUND . 

b. But this comp sition from two partial propositions may be not 
explicit, as in this: 'Every be i ng ex cept Giod is cont ingent'. 

bl. Such propositions Y/HICH FJST BE EXPLICATED BY SEVERAL PROPOSITION S 

ABE CALLED OCCULTLY COMPOUND.'.. 

b2. And they receive the name also of EXPQNIBLE PROPOSITIONS , i.e. 
propositions capable of explication through resolution into several proposi¬ 
tions. 


D. For this proposition: ' Every being except G-od is contingen t', in 
spite of its appearance, is not categoric, but hypothetic: 

a. For although openly it contains only one proposition, 

b. nevertheless there are found OCCULTLY in it other propositions, 
which appear if it is unfolded or expose d. 

c. For in it there are thre e propositions, as follows; 

• 'Every being other than God is contingent '. 

c2. ' God is a bei ng'. 

c3. 'G od is not contingent '. 

E. In the open ly compound proposition: ' If his eye-lids flicker, he 
is alive', the partial propositions are copulated by the particle 'IF' . 

a. "This proposition WHOSE PARTS ARE COBULATSD BY THE PARTICLE 'I F', 
is called a COin)ITIONAL PROPOSITfoN . 

b. But there are other ways of copulating propositions: 

bl. The proposition: 'The brave give their lives and the cowards 
make mon ey', in \Wch THE FTO PARTS ARE COPULATED BY THE PARTICLE. 'AND.', 
is called a COPULATI^/E PROPO SITION. 

b2. But the proposition: 'There must be one head or the public weal 
will suffer', in which the PARTfO LE I S 'OR ', is called a DISJUNCTIVE 
PROPOSITld N. 


F. Similarly the occultly compound proposition is thr e efol d: 

a. The proposition 'E very b ei ng except God is cont in gen t', WHICH IS 
AFFECTED BY TH E ‘'PARTICL E ^^CEPT"''r"is called an EXCEPTBIe' PROPOSITION . 

b. The proposition 'God alone is ete rnal', W HICH IS Al'FECTED BY THE 
PARTICLE 'ALO NE' (or 'ON^Y')ris'’called an' INCLUSIVE PROk)SITION . 

c. The proposition ' Man, a s a n animal, is sentient ', WHICH IS Ai?'FECTI£ ) 
BY THE F AlgICLE 'A S' ( INASMUCH 'aS.' IN SO FAR /e 7 FOR AS MUCH AS ), is called 
a REDUPLICATIVE PROPOSITION . 




LAWS OP HYPOTHETIC OR COMPOUND PROPOSITIONS are as follows :- 



Haws of openly hypothetic propositions ; These laws are based on 

th' nature of these propositions, which express one truth, to wit, the 
truth of the whole . Y/herefore the laws are diverse according to the 
nature of the copula. 


al. LAW OF THE COPULATFIE PROPOSITION: EACH PART MUST BE TRUE . 

ala. Because .he copula ' and ' means that the truth of the whol e is 
the sum of the truth of the members. 

alb. Therefore this proposition: ' The moon is moved, and the eart h 
^a. not mo ved', is false. 

ale. Accordingly: 

aid. from the truth of the who le follows the truth of each part; 

alc2. but not from the falsity of the whol e follows the falsity of 
each part. 
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a2 J LAW OP THE DISJUNCTIVE PROPOSITION: IT SUFFICES THAT ONE PART 


a2a. Because the copula * or * opposes the parts in truth and falsity 
a2b. Therefore this proposition: " Good is to be done and evil shunne d, 
or two and tv/o are not fo \ a r* is t rue. 
a2c. Accordingly: 

a2cl. Prom the truth of a part, follows the truth of the whole; 
a2c2. and if one part of a true disjunctive be denied, the other must 
be affirmed. 


- ^^ ^''^LAW OF THE CONDITIONAL PROPOSITION : GOOD CONSEQUEITCE SUFFICES . 
a3a. The reason of this r'ole : 

a3al. Is not that the conditional proposition would affirm only the 
truth of the 'ne xus ', as some say (v.g. Reme r; Logica Minor, ed. 1921, p.60), 
who reduce this proposition to a single proposition; 
a3a2. But: 

a3a2a. is because the conditional proposition "affirms something to be 
true from a supposition"; 

a3a2b. jpr ought this proposition be reduced to an argumentation (as 
Gredt reduces it: Logica Pormalis, p.43): 

a3a2bl. an argumentation (at least implicit) is indeed necessary to 
know the truth of the 'nexus', 

a3a2b2. but this does not pertain to the essence of the proposition 
a3b. Therefore: 

a3bl, this proposition 'If t wenty is an odd number it is not divis ible 
by two ' is true. 

a3b2. on the other hand, this proposition 'I f Australia is an island , 
five and five a re ten' is false; because the former part is not the condition 
of the latter: for the proposition ' five and five are ten' is true: 
a3b2a. ABSO LUTE LY. 
a3b2b. NOT FROM A CONDITIO N. 



AWS OP OCCUPTLY HYPCTfHETIC PROPOSITIONS: These are as follows:- 


AN EXCLUSIVE PROPOSI TION: 

bla. is resolved into a copulative proposition whereof: 
blal. one part affirms that P agrees with S (this is the prejacent 
proposition: ' God is eternal' ): 

bla2. and 'the other part denies that P agrees with other subjects 
('Everything which is not God is not eternal'). 

bib. Thus the proposition 'G od alone is eterna l' is resolved into this 
copulative proposition: 'God is eternal and no non-God is eternal'. 


b2. AN EXCEPTIVE PROPOSITION is resolved into three categoric 
propositions taken copulatively; 

b2a. On e universal aff irmative proposition, in which the term from 
which the exception is made is predicated of the exceptive part (God is 
a being) . 

b2b. A negativ e proposition in which P is denied of the excepted 
part ( God is not continge nt). 

b2c. An affirmative proposition: ( All beings other than God are 
contingent). 


b3. A REDUPLICATIVE PROPOSITION : 

b5a. Is resolved into two categoric propositions. 
b3b. Thus the proposition: ' Man, as an animal. is sentient '. is 
resolved into these two propositions: 
b3bl. ' Man is sentien t'. 

b3b2. ' The reason why man is sentient is that he is an animal '. 

1 208.1 DIVISION ON THE SCORE OF QUALITY:" Propositions are divided both on 
the score of the quality OF THE COPULA, and on the score of the 
quality OF THE PREDICATIO N. 

A. ON THE SCORE OF THE QU A LITY OF THE COPULA propositions are 
divided into: 

a. AF FIRMATIVE propositions: v.g. ' Peter is trutlifu l'. 

b. and NEGATIVE propositions: v.g. 'Pe ter is not a liar '. 






B. BUT ON THE SCOEE OF THE QUALITY OF THE PREDICATI ON propositions 
are divided into: 
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a. Simply A TTRIBUTIVE p ropositions, which enunciate only that P is-in 
is-not~i n S. 

al. VYherefore these propositions are called propositions OP IN-BE 
(propositiones de inesse). 

a2. As examples take these: 
a2a. * Man is an animal '. 
a2b. ' Peter is avaricious '. 
a2c. 'Pe ter is not a liar '. 

b. MODAL propositions: 
bl. Which enunciate: 

bla. not only that P is-in or is-not-in S. 

bib. but als o that MOD E in which P is-in or is-not-in S. 

b2. As examples of modal propositions^ let us take these: 
b2a. ' It is possible that Peter be ill '. 


b2b. 'It : 

Is impossible that Peter be an angel*. 

b2c. 'It : 

Is contingent that Peter be in good health 

b2d. 'It i 

Ls necessary that Peter be mortal** 


b3. In a modal proposition IVO ELEivlENTS are to be distinguished, to wit, 
' dictum ' and the mode . 

bSa. The ' DIGT UIvI' is that part which enunciates the composition of P 
with S. Thus, in the proposition 'It is necessary that Peter be mortal’, 
the 'dictum' is ' Peter be (is) mortal '. 

b5b. The MODE is that part which determines the mode or manner of this 
composition of P (mortal) with S (Peter). Thus, in the proposition 'It is 
necessary that Peter be mortal', the mode is ' It is necessary '. 

b4. "Because modal proposition is named from 'mode', in order to know 
what is a modal proposition: 

b4a. "it is necessary previously to know what is a mode . But it is a 
detemdnation affecting a thing (determinatio adiacens rei), which indeed 
happens: 

b4al. "through the adject ion of an adjective , which determines a sub¬ 
stantive, as when it is said 'the man is v/hit e' , 

b4a2. "or through an adve rb. which determines a verb, as 'the man is 
running well *. 

b4b. "It is to be known also that mode is threefold . 
b4bl. "A certain mode determines the subject of a proposition, as 
'a white man is running'. 

b4b2. "A certain mode determines the predicate , as ' Socrates is a 
white man' or 'S ocra tes is rionning swiftly '. 

b4b3. "A certain mode determines THE "VERY COMPOSITION ITSELF OF THE 
PREDICATE YiTITH THE SUBJECT, as when it is said 'that Socrates run is 
impossib le' ; and PR OM THrs MODE ALONE IS A PROPOSITION CALLED MODAL . 

b4c. "But other propositions, which are not modal, are called 
(propositions) of in-be. 

b4d. "But the modes which determine the composition are six, to wit: 

b4dl. "true, 

b4d2. "false, 

b4d3. "necessary, 

b4d4. "impossible, 

b4d5. "possible, 

b4d6. "contingent. 

b4e. "But: 

b4el. "tr ue and fals e add nothing over the significations of 
propositions of in-be; for the same is signified when it is said: 

b4ela. "'So crat es i s not running' and ' that Socrates be runn ing is 
false ', 

b4elb. "and 'So crates is running * and ' that Socrates be rmning is 
true'. 
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■b4e2. "YiThich is not the case with the other fotir modes, because 
not the same is signified, when it is said: 
b4e2a. "' Socrates is running *, 

b4e2b. "and ' that Socrates be run ning is possible'." ( St Thomas : 

De Propos. Modal). 

b5. ■'j/herefore: 

b5a. There are four modes which render a proposition modal, to wit: 

b5al. Necessary, 

b5a2. Impossible, 

b5a3. Possible. 

b5a4. Contingent. 

b5b. Of which tw o affect only propositions which ARE NOT in 
matter, to wit: 

b5bl. possible, 
b5b2. and contingent, 

b5c. And of which ■^/o affect propositions which AKE in NECESSARY matter, 
to wit: 

b5cl. necessary, 
b5c2. and impossible. 

b6, KANT makes an other division: 

b6a.'For he - according to the tenets of his subjectivism - : 

b6al. speaks rather of "modalities of judgment " than of modes of 
proposition, since he is dealing with the subjective possibility or necessity 
of the act of judging, - not of the possibility or necessity of the 
relation expressed by the judgment or proposition, as does a philosophy of 
realism. 

b6a2. And Kan t distinguishes three modalities of judgment, to wit: 
b6a2a. The mode of reality, proper to assertory judgments; 
b6a2b. The mode of contingence, proper to problematic judgments; 
b6a2c. The mode of necessity, propei' to apodictic jtidgments. 
b6b. ViThich division IS TO 3E REJECTED. : 

b6bl. Not only because assertory propositions are not modal, but are 
simply attributive, - in -which case the quarrel would be about words only; 

b6b2. Bu t also - and chiefly - because Kant's division is based 
upon a pseudo-problem arising from the tenets of his subjectivism, vdiich 
beget for him the necessity of distinguishing possibility and necessity: 
b6b2a. not as modes of real ity, 
b6b2b. but as modes of judging . 


209. DIVISION ON THE SCORE OP QUANTITY: The quantity of a proposition is 
the property possessed by a proposition of comniiinic ati ng the P to a 
g reater or less multitude of individu als in attributing it to S . 

Therefore this division of propositions is taken from the quantity 

of S. 


a. Yftierefore it corresponds to the division of concepts on the score 
of their extension (n.50), and therefore is had the following division of 
propositions: 

flNDEPINITB : v.g. 'Man is bloodthirsty'. 


Proposition 


comoN 


FINIT E 


UNIVERSAL : v.g. ' Every man is mortal'. 
PARTICULAR : v.g. ' Some man is mortal'. 


SINGULAR: v.g. '.This man is guilty'. 


al. Therefore there is no need to delay upon this division. 
a2. In logic the indefinit e proposition (i.e. the proposition whose 
subject lacks any sign manifestative of its qxiantity, such as ' eve ry' or 
'some' or ' this ') must be taken for universal or particular or singular 
as it is i n reality : thus: 
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a2a. the proposition ^ man is bloodthir sty^ ought to he taken as 
particular. 

a2h™ the proposition * nan i s mort al * ought to he taken as univ^r^^. 
a2c. the proposition *man. dy injj;^ redeemed the whole race of men * ; 
ought to he taken as si ngul ar (of Christ). 

h. haCHB LIER , it may however he noted, proposes a division of propositions 
into pa rticu lar, pa rtially collec tive, u niversa l and co llectiv e. (Etudes sur le 
Syllogisms, po.46ss7• 

hi. For: 

hla. He distinguishes '’propositions such as 'e very man is mortal * 
fpOTi propositions such as ' all the members of this family arp learned ', or 
' all the apostles were present at the Last Sup per'. 

hlal. "He calls the former u niversals, because they hear immediately 
upon a nature concerning which they state a law, and hear only mediately upon 
the individuals having this nature; 

hla2. "he calls the latter collective , because they hear immediately upon 
a col lection of individuals , and express a simple fact. 

hlh. "tie distinguishes similarly between propositions such as ' some men 
are since re' and propositions such as ' some members of this family are lea rned'. 

hlhl. "He calls the first propositions particul ar, because they hear 
upon a nature, restricted this time, indeed, in extension, and because they 
imply a sense of right as well as a fa^t (human nature is not exclusive of 
sincerity). 

hlh2. "He calls the second partially collectiv e because they treat of a 
mere collection of indivi d ual s taken partially, and express nothing more than 
a fact." (Maritaln T Introd. to Logic, pp.117-118), 

h2. To which it is to he A NS^//E RED: 

h2a. "In truth, propositions such as ' all the apostles were presen t 
at the Last Supp er' and ' some members of thisfamily are learn ed* a re not 
col lective proposition s; only a proposition whose subject is taken collect- 
ively (in other words, has a 'suppositio copulata*)" - cf. n.70,E. - "in 

relation to the Pr. is a collective proposition. E.g. 'the apostles wer e 

t welv e',..Therefore Mr. Lachelier's terminology must be 

rejected. 

b2b. "A universal proposition such as 'E very man i^s mortal* has a double 
signification: it bears fir^st and irrmiediately upon the universal nature man 
taken in all its universality^, and mediately upon the separate i ndividuals 
taken one by one who possess this nature. Thus a proposition such as 
man is sincere' bears primarily .and immediately upon the unive rsal nature man 
taken in a certain indeterminate individual (individuum vagumTT sind mediately 
and secondarily upon such and such an individua l having this nature. 

b2c. "Now let us consider propositions such as ' all men are mortal', 

'some m.en ^e sincere* ; they also have a double significati on, but in the 
inverse order ; they start with the individuals and proceed thence to the 
nature. Although these propositions ( universal ^ in the first case, 
particu lar in the second) are used in everyday language, for the logician, 
from the strict point of view of the art of reasoning, they are incorrectly 
formulated . For reasoning is essentially concerned with the universal 
nature communicable to individuals, and it is this nature that must be 
emphasised in a correct formulation. In the language of Logic........... 

universal propositions should be expressed by: 'Every......is,' and 

not by ' all... are.......', and part iculars by : ' some..is..... * not 

' some......... are.' . 

b2d. "Finally, propositions such as those which Mr. Lachelier considers 
( all the apostles were at the Last Supper , some members of this fganily ar e 
l earned ), belong to~the same type~as those preceding(the first universal, 
the second particular), but by reason of their matter bear only upon a 
collection or series of individuals (taken divisively as Mr. Lachelier does 
not see), and are in the same act limited to the simple expression of a fact, 
b2e. "However, Mr. Lach elier is quite right in saying that if a universal 
does nothing but signify a. fact, without telling anything about a nature, then 
it cannot be used as a true Major in a syllogism of the first figure......." 

(Maritai n; loc. cit. pp.118-119). 


210. DIVISION ON THE SCORE OP 1L4TTER: On this score propositions are 
divided into nec essar y, co nting ent and imposs ible . 
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A. For the MATTER of a proposition is its terms, inasmuch as they are 
considered according to their relation to each othe r. 

B. But the matter of a proposition is threefold, to wit: 

a. If P necessaril y Befits 8, the matter is HATITR AL or HBCESSARY, as 
in the proposition ' man is an anim al'. 

B. If P only contingently Befits S, the matter is CONTINGEN T, as in 

the proposition ' the man is a carpenter '. 

c. If P is repugnant to S, the matter is REMOVED or IMPOSSIBL E, as in 

the proposition ' man is an angel '. 

C. Accordingly: 

a. The proposition 'm an is an anim al', TOICH ENUNCIATES SQMLTH ^G Y/HICH 
CANNOT BE OTHERi^ISE, is called a NECESSARY PROPOSITION or PROPOSITION IN 
NECESSARY MATTEH, 

B. The proposition ' the man is a carpenter ', W HICH ENUNCIATES SOM^H ING_ 
TOICa CAN BE OTHERWISE , is called a CONTINGENT PROPOSITIO N or PROPOS IT ION _ IN _ 
CO NTINGEM MATTER . 

c. The proposition 'm an is an angel ', V/H ICH ENONCIATES SOMETHING \7HI0 H 
CANNOT BE . is called an IMPOSSIBLE PROPOSITION or PROPOSITION IN IMPOSSIBLE 
MATTER . 


D. Therefore: 

a. In NECESSARY matter: 

al. Every affirmative proposition is n ecessary, 
a2. While every negative proposition is impossiBle. 

B. In IMPOSSIBLE matter: 

Bl. Every affirmativ e proposition is impossiBle , 

B2. While every negative proposition is necessary , 
c. In CONTINGENT' matter: Both affirmativ e and negative propositions 
are c ontingent . 


211. SCHEMATIC SUMI,aARY: Accordingly, the division of propositions may Be 
thus schematically exhiBited:- 
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into CATEGORIC (or SII.IPLE) 


ES SENTIAL LY 
reason 
of copula) 


5penly 


COPUMTIVE. 


DISJUNCTIVE . 


conditional. 


and HYPO THETIC 


EXCEPTIVE. 


occultly^ EXCLUSIVE. 


REDUPLICATIVE. 


Propositions 
are divided; 


NECESSARY. 



reason of matter 


CONTINGENT. 


IMPOSSIBLE. 


AGCID - 

ElfTALLY 


AFFIEliATIVE. 

of the 
copula 

NEGATIVE. 


to wit, 
of the 
quality 


SBIPLY ATTRIBUTIVE, 


by reason 
of some 
accident, 


of the 
predic-i 
at ion 


MODAL 


in nec¬ 
essary 
matter 


NECESSARY. 


IMPOSSIBLE. 


CONTINGENT. 

in non- 

necessary 

matter 

POSSIBLE. 


INDEFINITE. 


t o wit, 
of the 
quantity 


SINGULAR- 


FINITE 


UNIVERSAL. 


COMMON 


PARTICULAR. 
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ARTICLE FOUR . 

PROPERTIES OF PROPOSITIONS. 


212. ORDER OP PROCEDURE: Since the properties of propositions are fo\xi:‘: 


A. To wit: 

a. Identity j 

b. Opposition; 

c. Equipollence; 

d. and conver sion; 

B. These properties will be dealt with in turn. 

C. Hence the following order 

Identity... 

Opposition.. 

Equipollence... 

Conversion... 


On the properties 
of propositions: 


Dissertation one. 
Dissertation two. 
Dissertation three. 
Dissertation four. 


DISSERTATION ONE. 


IDENTITY OF PROPOSITIONS. 


213. NOTION AND DIVISION OP IDENTITY OP PROPOSITIONS: Concerning these 

it is sufficient to observe: 

A. That the identity of propositions is the property by virtue whereof 
two or more propositions express THE SAME TRUTH . 

B. The identity of propositions is twofold, to wit: 

a. EXPLICIT identity which is had according as several propositions 
express by diverse terms the same truth with THE SAME CONCEPTS : as an example, 
take these two propositions: 

al. ' Homo est mortalis '; 

a2. ' Man is mortal '. 

b. BIPLICIT identity, which is had according as several propositions 
express the same truth by diverse terms and DIVE^E CONCEPTS : 

bl. As an example, let us take these two propositions: 

Lla. ' Man is mortal *; 

bib. ' Rational animal is mortal '. 

b2. In these examples the subjects differ conceptually: for in the 
latter , the subject is the definition which, manifesting the subject of the 
former example (the defined: 'man'), expresses it in a more distinct way . 

C. Vftiich may be thus summarized: 

a. There is IDENTITY of propositions provided they express THE SAME 
TRUTH, - even though they express it by diverse terms and even diverse 
concept s. 

b. And indeed: 

bl. if they express it by diverse terms but the same concepts, then 
the identity is ISXPLICIT ; 

b2. but if they express it by diverse terms and also diverse concepts, 
then the identity is IMPLICIT only. 

c. Which may be thus shown schematically:- 









IDMTITY of propositions 


EXPLICIT 

D/5PLICIT 

Terms 

Diverse 

Diverse 

Concepts 

SBffi 

Diverse 

Truth 

SMiE 

SAME 


214. CONDITIONS REQUIRED FOR SBIEI-iESS OF TRUTH, OR FOR IDENTm, AT 

LEAST BIPLICIT, OF PROPOSITIONS; In order, therefore, that v/e may 
be able to diagnose v/hich propositions are identical, at least Implicitly, 
it is necessary to know the conditions required for identity of TRUTH. 

These conditions are two , to v/it : 

■ a. The SUBJECT S of the propositions must be. FORMALLY. even though 
i mplicitly only, THE SA IviE. 

al. And they are indeed FQRIviA LLY THE SAME provided they do not differ 
by a distinction gr eater than that wlriich is between the implic it and the 
explicit , or in other words, provided they do not differ by a distinction 
greater than a minor based mental distinctio n, or again in other words, 
provided they do not differ more than according to formal precision. (Cf. 
rin.llO-lll). 

a2. Thus, for exairiple: 

a2a. Identic al are the trut hs expressed by these two proposition s, • 
and consequently X^mplicitly) iden tical are these tv/o propositions: 

a2al. *Man is mortal '. . 

a2a2. ’Rational animal is mortal '. 

a2b. But not identica l are the tru t h s expressed by these two 
propositions, and consequently n ot identical arc those two propositions : 

'Man is mor tal' .and ' animal is morta l'; 

a2bl. Because ' man ^ and ' a nimal '^ are N OT FOR^iALLY , biit OI^ILY VIRTUALL Y 
the same subjects: 

a2b2. And indeed: 

a2b2a. NO T FOR MALLY THE SAM E subjects, because they differ by a 
distinction greater than that which lies betv/een the implicit and the 
explicit ; 

a2b2b. but VIRTUALLY THE SAI< £B subjects, because there is inference 
(by a genuinely illative syllogism) from one to the other, inasmuch as 
it follows that if one (animal) receives a certain predicate (v.g. 'mortal') 
then the other also receives it. 


b. The IREDICATES of the propositions must be FQRIviAL LY, even though 
im plicitly only, THE SA IvIB, 

bl. Thus ide ntical are the tru t hs expressed by these two propositions, 
and consequently (implicitly) identicai are these two proposition s: 
bla. ' Peter is a man' ; 
bib. 'Peter is a rational anim al'. 

b2. But not identical are the truths expressed by these two 
propositions, and consequently not identic al are these two propositi o ns : 
b2a. ' Peter is a man* ; 
b2b. 'Peter is an animal'. 


215. SOME EXAI€PLES: It will be helpful here to give some examples both of 
identical propositions and of diverse propositions. 

A. EKAMPKOS OP (nC^LICITL'f) IDIiNTIGAL PP.01P03ITI0NS: 
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a. Fi rst example : 

al. " The Fathei- and I are on e. " (John 10.50). 

'The Father and the Son are consubstant i al '. 
a2. For to be o ne and to b e consubstantial signify the same: they 
differ only according to implicit and explicit. 

b. Second exampl e; 

'The Virgin Mary is the mother of Jesus Ch rist.' 

' The Virgin Mary is the mother of God*. 
b2. For Jes us Christ and God are as defined and definition, differing 
therefore only according to implicit and explicit. 

c. Third example : 

' Christ is perfect God and perfect _raan'. 

' Chri st ha s a divine nature and a h^.iman n atur e, 
a d ivine will and a human mil, a divine 
operation and a hu m an operation, and a d ivine 
k no w ledge and a human knowledg e*. 
c2. For here the predicates likewise differ only as defined and 
definition, and accordingly only according to implicit and explicit. 

B. mi'^IPLE OF DIVERSE FROPOSITIONS: 

a. These propositions: ' God is good '. 

' God is .lust *. . 

'G od is merciful '. 

b. Are not identical, because these predicates are only VIRTU/iLLY 
identical, since: 

bl. one cannot be inferred from another by a merely explicative 
syllogism, 

b2, but a tr^ily illative syllogism is required. 


DISSERTATION TWO. 


OPPOSITION OF PROPOSITIONS. 


216. LOGICAL OPPOSITION: Wiereas: 

A. The opposition OF CONCE PTS - which is the same as the 
opposition OF THINGS , v/herefore it is called PHYSICAL opposition - has 
been dealt with earlier (nn.57-58). 

B. Here is to be treated LOGIGAIj opposition or the opposition OF 
m OPOSITION S. which is TfE PROPI kIt'OF PROPOSITIONS BY VIRTUE ^THEREOF TliEEE . 
is H AD AFFIRMATION xIID NEGATION OF THE SAME ABOUT THE SAp. 


217. GENERAL RULE OF OPjPDSITION: Since the opposition of propositions is 
affirmation and negation of the sam e about the saiia e:’ 

A. It is required for opposition of propositions that P and S remain 
the same: 

a. according to the same signification, 

b. and according to the same g enus (not species) of supposition. 

B. But the genei ^a of supposition ai’e: 

a. material , 

b. f oirnial , 

c. s im.ple , 

d. and personal, (cf. n.70). 
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C. Therefore, for example, the proposition 'ina n i s a spec ies' 

- T/here V nian ' has si mpl e supposition: 

a. is not contradicted by the proposition * no m an is a sp ecies' 

- where 'man' has personal supposition,* 

b. but is contradicted by the proposition ' man is not a species' 

- where ' man ' retains simple supposition. 


218. DIVERSE SRSCIES OP OPPOSITION: Tho understanding of the diverse 
species of opposition of propositions v/ill be helped by means of 
the figure knovm as 'the square of oppo sition*. 

A. The 'squar e of opposit io n' is this: 


Irmo 



A 

Every 

man 


E 

Ip 

man 

Aff 

Gontr Airies 


is wise 

k / 

is wise 

--J- 



nE 


gO 


3. For the understanding of this figure, note: 

a. That of the same subiect and predicate; 

al. six propositions can be formed, and six only, to wit: 
ala• universal affirmati ve, 
alb. universal neg ativef 

ale. p articula r affi rmat ive, 

aid. par tic ular nega tive; 

aie. singular affir mative, 

alf. singular negative '. 

a2. In the above schematic figure, singular propositions are not 
indicated, since in regard to oppositions they are assimilated to particulars. 

b. The capital letters A, E, I and 0 (which are vowels from the words 

' affirmo ' and 'negro') are used to designate the diverse propositions, thus: 
bl. A designates the universal affirmative; 
b2. E designates the universal negative; 
b3. I designates the particular affirmative; 
b4. 0 designates the particular negative. 

G. But from the four propositions which have the same S and P, there 
can be only six combinations, as thus illustrated:-' 
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AE...Every man is wise. ...No man is wise. 

AI...Every man is wise.... .Some man is wise. 

AO..... .Every man is wise...Some man is not wise. 

El.... .No man is wise.Some man is wise. 

EO....No man is v/ise.... Some man is not wise. 

10. .. .Some man is wise.. .Some man is not wise. 


C. But OBSERVE that: 

a. Ne ither AI no_r EO are properly opposites, since they are not 
opposed acGOi-xIing to affirmation and negation. 

h. Therefore there remain only fo'rr OPPOSITE comhinations. 


D. The propositions AO and El are opposed in the same way, to wit, 

NOT ONLY IN QUALITY BUT ALSO IN QUidWITY. 

a. Therefore the propositions AO and El have the same opposition 
between them. This opposition is called G0NTR>J)IGT0RY. 

b. G ONTRADICT ORY are PROPO SITIONS TOICH ARE REPUGNANT IN TRUTH AND IN 
PALS riY, ~S0 TH AT THEY GAI^IOT BE TRUE TOGETHER NOR EALSE TO GE THM . 

bl. For A (or e) says that ? agrees”(or does not agreeX univer s all y 
with S. 

b2. '/therefore the same P cannot together disagree (or not disagree) 
par ticularly with a S contained under the universal. 

b5. And vice versa, what agrees (or does not agree) with some particular 
S cannot together disagree (or not disagree) with the universal S under which 
the particular S is contained. 

c. Therefore in contradictories: 

cl. Prom the trut h of the one proposition, necessarily follows the 
fals_ity of the other; 

c2. And from the fal-sHty of the one proposition, necessarily follows the 
truth of the other. 

E. But it is otherwise with AE and 10. 

a. They are opposed indeed in qualit y, but NOT IN QUANTITY : 

al. In AE both are universal; 

a2. In 10 both are particu].ar. 


b. However in AE the opposition in qu^i'^y is universal, but in 10 it is 
particular. AE accordingly are called COI CTRARIBS , 'while 10 are called SUB- 
GONTi^Rjp, 

bi. 'c ontr ary are PROP OSITIONS WHICH APE REPUGNANT ONLY IN TR UTH. SO • 
THAT TWO CONTRARY PROPOSITIONS CAitfOT BE TOGETHER TRUE, BUT GAN BE'TOGETHER 
PApEj 

bla. That they cannot be together true is clear from this, that the 
same P cannot together be affirmed.and denied universally of the same S. 

bib. Yet they can be together false, because each proposition affirms 
or denies universally , while the truth may lie in a pcxrt icular affirnation or 
negation (in contingent matter). Thus false together are those t¥/o 
proposi tions: 

blbl. ' Eve ry man is wise ' ; 
blb2. ' No nan i s vifise *. 
blc. Therefore: 

bid. Prom the truth of one proposition can be concluded the f alsity 
of the other; 

blc2. But not from the fa lsity of one can be concluded the truth of 
the other. 

^2. S U3CQNTRAR Y are PROPOSITIONS WHI CH Alffi RE P UGNAICT I N FAL SITY BUT 
■ NOT IN TRUTH . SO T HAT THEY OM BE TOGETHER TRUE BUT NOT TOGRL'H SR F ALSE . 
b2a. For: 

b2al. if one is false, its contradictory (which is tuiiversal) is true, 
and therefore the particular contained thereunder is true; 
b2a2. therefore they cannot be together false. 
b2b. On the other hand: 

b2bl. If one true particular proposition is in CONTINGENT natter, the 
other (opposite) particular proposition,can be together true. 
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'b2b2. But this is not so in MECE3SAR Y matter: for then the true 
particular proposition is contained under a true universal, vrfiich is the 
contradictory of the other particular proposition: which accordingly is 
necessarily false. 

c. AD.though the propositions AI and EC), which are called S UBAL T^M., 
are not properly opposite, since they are of the same q uality, the follov/ing 
may be noted regarding them: 

cl* Pi NE CE SSARY MATTE R they are together tru e or together f alse, 

cla. For whatever is true of the universal is true of the particular 
contained beneath it; 

clb. And whatever is false of the universal is false of the particular 
contained beneath it. 

c2. IN CONTINfilSiT IIATIHR : 

c2a. If the univei'sal is true, the paa’ticular contained beneath it is 
true likewise, for the same I’eason. 

c2b. But if the universal is false, it does not follcng that the 
particu].ar contained beneath it is false. 
c3. Therefore; 
c3a. it follov/s: 

c5al. that if the universal is t rue, the jp8.rticular contained beneath 
it is true; 

c3a2. that i f the p art icular i s fals e, thehmiversal which contains it 
is false. 

c3b. But: 

c3bl. it does not follow that if the imivernal is false , the 
particular contained beneath it is false; 

c3b2. nor does it follow that if the particilLar is true , the universal 
which contains it is true. 

F. PAETICULAR RULES: 

a. AS RSTtAEDS INBEl’INITE PROPOSITIONS: 

al. Contradiction is imde by the simple negation of the copula, (unless,, 
by a distributive particle, .such as 'every* or 'some', the genus of supposi¬ 
tion be changed) ; 
a2. For: 

a2a. The proposition ' man is avaricious ' has as its contradictory 
'man is NOT a variciou s'. 
a2b. But: 

a2bl. The proposition ' every man is avaricio us' has as its contradictory 
'some m an is not avariciou s' (not 'every rrij^j is not avaric ious' wiaich is the 
cont rary , being equivalent to this: ' no man is ava r icious ' Y; 

a2b2. The proposition ' sonic man is avariciou s' has as its contradictory 
'no man is a v aric ious' (not 'some man is not av aricious', which is its s^A- 
contraryX i 

b. A S REGARDS A SIN&ULM PROK) S ITIO N - ^ivhich has not opposition 
properly so-called save mth its contradictory: 

bl. Contradiction is made by the simple negation of the copula. 
b2. Thus the proposition 'Pe ter j.s a varicious' has as its contradictory 
'P eter IS NOT avaricious'. 

c. AS REGiiRDS MODAL PROPOSIT IONS oppositions are effected by negation 
of the mode_ and by change of the quantity of the 'dictum'. 

cl. The signaletic letters of the inodes are as follows: 

cla. A designates a proposition in nece ssary mode; 

clb. E designates a proposition in imp os sible mode; 

clc. I designates a proposition in po ssib le mode (possible affirmative)| 

cld. 0 designates a proposition in contingent mode (possible negative). 

c2..Therefore the "square of opposition" of modal propositions is as 
shown in the following diagram:- 
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a. AS REGARDS C01®ITI0NAL PROPOSITIONS: 
ai. The signaletic letters are as follows: 


aia. A aesignates ’always if ; 

aib. E aesignates ' never if *; 

aic. I aesignates ' sometimes if . is' j 

aia. 0 aesignates 's ometimes if.is not '. 


a2. Therefore the "square of opposition" of conaitional propositions 
is as shown in the fcllovd.ng aiagrara:- 














e. AS KEGAEDS CORJLATI'Vl^ AND DISJ-ONCTIVS -PROPOSITIONS: 

el. The signaletic letters are as folloY/s: 

ala. A designates a c opula tive proposition y/hereof bo th parts are 
a.ff irniativ e; 

elb. E designates a copulative proposition whereof bot h parts fire 
negative ; 

elc. I designates a disjunctive proposition whereof both parts 
affir niative; 

eld. 0 designates a disjunctive proposition whereof b^h parts are 
negative . 

e2. Therefore the "squ,are of opposition” in these propositions is 
as shown in the following diagram:- 



G. Wherefrom it is clear that CQNTRADICTOKY OPPOSITION IS T HE 
GR EATEST OF ALL OP POSITIONS, both in things (where opposition is 
physic liiy and in propositions (whore opposition is l ogica l). 

a. For that opposition is greater which more destroys the opposite. 

b. But contradict ory opposition alone absolutel;/ and in every way 
dest.roys its opposite: 

bl. For a contradictory has n othi ng wherein it might agree v/ith its 
contradictory; 

b2. But other opposites leave somethin/;^ vdierein they may agree with 
their opposite. 
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cl. CONTRA RY opposition: 

cla. If it is RIYSIC AL, lies between two positive forms: 
clal. Tib-ich agree in the same genus, 

cla2. and can also agree together in the same subject, if they are in 
remiss degrees, as red and blue can co-exist as violet. 

clb. Likewise, if it is LQOIGALj if does not take away in one proposition 
all that is in the othei’, since at least it does not take away universality and 
distribution: 

clbl. for in universality and distribution contrary propositions must 
agree ; 

clb2. and consequently they have something, to wit, falsity, in which 
they may agree. 

c2. Likewise SUBCONTR/ffilETY does not take away particularity, and con¬ 
sequently neither truth, but two subcontrary propositions: 
c2a. are together particular, 
c2b. and can be together true. 

c3. PRIVATIVE opposition: 

c3a. does not take away aptitude for the opposite form, 
c3b. but leaves this aptitude: wherefore at least on this head it leaves 
some agreement with its opposite. 

c4. R ELATIVE opposition: 

c4a. leaves agreement: 

c4al. in the quasi-genus of being, 

c4a2. and indeed in the same proximate genus of relation. 
c4b. Therefore those which are relatively opposite: 
c4bl. are together by nature, 

c4b2. and therefore do not destroy each other (physically), 
c4b3. but mutually infer each other. 

c5. But in CO NTRADICTORY opposition: 

c5a. the negation of the one is so pure and absolute that it takes away 
every agreement with its extremej 
c5b. and so it leaves: 
c5bl. neither be , 
c5b2, nor apt itude . 
c5b3. nor universali ty,, 
c5b4. nor particulari ty. 


DISSERTATION THREE . 

EQUIPOLLENGE OR OBVERSION OF PROPOSITIONS . 


219. NOTION OP IQUIPOLLENCE OR OBVERSION: Propositions which signify the 

same are generally called equipollent. 

A. But here equipollence is taken more narrowly, so that equipollence 
is the equivalence of two propositions, wiiich by means of the negative 
particle 'not' have been changed from opposites into equivalent. 

B. Hence EQUIPOLLENCE is defined: EIE PROPERTY OP PROPOSITIONS VMI CH. 

B Y IfflANS CP THB NB3-ATING PARTICLE 'NOT'7 PROM OP'^OSITSS BECOME EQUIVAL EM:. 

C. Accordingly: 

a. In equipollence are to be distinguished: 

al. the term wherefrom which is the OBVERTEl^ID ; 

a2. the term whereunto which is the OBVEEISE . 

b. Which ma^c be illustrated by this exanple: 

bl. Let the OBVERTEND be this proposition: ' All men are jealous ': 

b2. By means of the particle 'not' pls-ced before the subject it becomes 
equivalent to its contradictory ('som e men are not jealous '), for it becomes: 
'no t all men are jealou s' : ishich is the O BVERSE■ 
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220.RULES OF 0BVER3I0N: The rules for obverting opposite propositions 
into equipollent or equivalent propositions are the following; 

A. To obvert a proposition into the equipollent of its COl ITRiiBIC TORY; 
PUT THE IvTEGATIRG PiiRTICLE BEFORE air s’ SU BJECT, 


B. To obvert a proposition into the equipollent of its COiri'Rj\RY: PUT 
THE IjBlATIl'^G ?i\RTIGLE THE SU13J BCT. 

G. To obvert a proposition into the equipollent of its SUB ALl'ER l'i: PUT 
TH E NEGATING PilRTIGIE BOTH BEli^ORB AtID AFTER THE SUBJI KT. 


D. NO TE that SU BCONTRARIES do not admit equipollence or obversion: for 
if negation is put after the subject of an I proposition, what results is not 
equipollent (equivalent) propositions, but identical propositions. 


E. To illustrate the above rules, let us obvert this proposition: 
' all men are jealo us* 


this OBVERSE ; 'NOT all men are j ea lous *, 


is 

obverted 
into 


which is EQUIPOLL ENT to this: * some men a r e 
not 'jealous*, which is the COi-TR/iBIGTOR Y 
of the obvertend. 


this OB VERSE : 'All men a re NO T .jealou s*. ’ 


is 

This OBVERT SND obvert ed 

* all men are jealous * into 


which is EQUIPOLLENT to this: *n o inoi are 
jeal ous *, which is the COI'IT R iRY of the 
obvertend. 


this OBVER SE: 'NOT all men a re NOT jealous *, 


is 

obvei'ted 

into 


which is EQUIPOLLEN T to this: 's ome me n 
are jealous', which is the SU53ALT SEl['^ of 
the obvert end. 


DISSERTATION FOiJR. 


CONVERSION OF PROPOSITIONS . 

221. NOTION OF CONVERSION: The proposition ' no man is a quadruped ', by the 
inversion of its terms becomes this: 'no quadruped is a man* which is 
likewise true. 

A. This PROPERTY OF A PROPOSIT IO N ftH ICH, ITS T E RMS BEING INVERTED , 
RETAINS ITS TRU TH, is caTled C ONVERSION) ' 

B. In conversion are to be distinjTuished: 

a. The CONVERTEND ; v.g. ' no man is a quadrup ed*, 
b• The COilVE^E : v.g. *no_ quadruped is a ma n* . 
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C. That conversion may he done rightly, it is required: 

a. That the entire S be converted into the entire P: wherefore the 
pro position: 'Pe ter sees a snak e': 

al. is not converted into this: 'a snake sees Peter* , ^ 

a2, but into this: ' (someone) s eeiryf a snake is Pe ter'. (Cf. n.66). 

b. That the same ge nus of supposition be kept. (Cf. n.217.B), - as 

will appear from the next pax’agraph. 

D. It may be NOTE D: 

a. That many modern writers deem conversion (and also obversion) to be 
mr jTt^ATE INPERE h C ES or IMfelEDIATE ARGUllE N TATIQ NS, which may be expressed in 
this fashion: ' every man is an anima l; TIIH^i l Fb!^ some anima l is a m an*. 

b. However: 

bl. As will appear from what will be said about reasoning and .argwienta- 
tion in the third book of logic, there are NO iromiediate argumentations. 

b2. But that conversion (and- like\,vise obversion) are not immediate 
argumentations is already clear: 

b2a. Because equipollent, and also converse, propositions, enunciate 
the same truth, at least partial; 

b2b. whereas argumentation is a speech signifying the sequel of one 
from anoth er. 


222. SPECIES OP CONVEHSION: Since in the conversion of a proposition, truth 

must be retained, attention must be paid, as said above (n.22l), to the 
rules of supposition (n.7l). 

A. In the example given above ('no m a n is a qu a drupe d* : *no quadruped 

is a man*), the extremes are inverted v;ithout the quantity of the proposition 
being changed. Por both propositions are universal. 

a. The reason is, because in negative propositions, P supposes 
dis tributive ly, i.e. univer^llv. (Cf. n.7l). 

b. This" cbnversio'ri’ IN vMfCH TH E QUAI TTITI OP THE PBQPOS IT IQN I S NOT 
CHANGED , is called SI MPLE COID^S ION. 

B. But if we take this proposition ' every man is an an i ma l’ : ; 

a. Since P of an affirmative proposition supposes disju ncti vely, i.e. 
p articularly, (n.71), 

b. the quantity of the proposition must he changed, so that the converse 
i s * some animal i s raan *. 

"c. This conversion IN WHI CH TIIE QUANTITY OP THE PROPOSITION IS CH ANGED 
is called ACCIDEtflAL CON V ERSION . 

C. However, in order that conversion, whether simple or accidental, be 
possible, it is not enough to pay attention to the supposition of P. Heed 
must also be paid to the supposition of S. 

a. In the examples so far given the conversions, are valid because the 
supposition of S is not greater in the converse propositions: since the 
quantity of each is universal , there is no difficulty. 

b. But it is otherwi se with S in an 0-proposition: for the proposition 
' some man is not lazy * cannot be converted into ' every lazy (thing) is not 
man*, because S ( some m an), which in the former proposition is particular, 
becomes universal in the latter. 

c. Therefore: 

cl. The .conversion of an 0-proposition is done by infinitating the 
inverted terms, leaving the quantity of the proposition lanchanged; 

cla. Thus the convertend 's ome ma n is not lazy* i s converted into this 
converse: ' s ome non-lazy (tMng) is not non- man* . 

clb. This conversion PI TOIQIl TliE QUANTITY OF THE PROPOSITION IS NO T 
CHANGED. BUT THE TERMS BEC Oi ii'ScNITE. is c al led CO NVE RSION BY C0IP: R A- 
P0SITI0N. ~ 

c2. An A-proposition also can be converted in this way: 

c2a. Thus 'e very man is an anim al* is converted into 'ev ery non-animal 
i s a non-man *. 

c2b. But since in this mode of conversion the extremes become infinite., 
this mode of conversion is not much employed PI PRACTICE by logicians. 

D. Therefore the species of conversion may be thus schematically 
exhibited:- 
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Conversion of 
a proposition 
tlureefold, 
to wit: 


either SUgLE. which is O OiWUEfilON IN TOICH TilE QUMTIT Y 
OF THE mOPOSITlOH IS HOT GliANGED, 


or ACCIDEIjTAL, which is GQIfiffiR SIQM IN WHICH THE QUAIS ITITY 
OF TIIS mOK)SITION IS Chll'iGEDr 

or B Y COm’RAPOSITIO N. which is CQlIVEr^SION PI TJHICH THE 
QUANT ITY OF THE PROPOSITION IS NOT CHAiiCSD , BUT THE Ti^vIS 
'BECO MB INF INITB. 


223. RULES OF CONVERSION: IVom what has been said: 


A. It is clear that: 

a. E and I are converted sirnp^/,* 

b. E and A are converted ac cidentei.lly ; 

c. A and 0 are convei'ted by contraposition . 

3. TYhich is thus mnemotecimically summarized: 

a. Simply fEcI, 

b. Accidentally EvA^ 

c. by contraposition AstO. 

C. Y/hich rules may be thus exemplified 


EXAMPLES OF CONVERSION 


CONVEKTHO 




KIND OF 
PROPOSITION 



•No man is a quadruped' 


'Some man is cruel 


c 

I 


MODE O F 
CONVE RSION 


simply 


COr>n/ERSE 




'No quadruped is a man 


'Some cruel (thing) is 
a nan'. 


'Mo man is a quadruped 


E, 

V 


accidentally 


'Some quadruped is not 
a man'. 


'Every man is an animal 


A 


'Some animal is a man' 


'Every man is an animal 



contr a- 
po si tion 


I Every non-animal is 
ttion-man'. 


'Some man is not lazy' 



'Some non-lazy (thing) 
is not non-man'. 


D. It is to be NOTED that: 

a. Propositions whereof P has the same' extensio n as S, (vdiich is the 
case when P is a definition of S, as in this 'e very man is a rational 
animal ' or ' every man is ri sibl e'), are SIMPLY convei’ted. 

al. Thus: 

ala. 'every man is a rational animal' is SQUILY converted thus: 

* e very rational animal is a man ' ; 

alb. and'"* every is risibl e' is SEJPLY converted to this: 'ever y 
r isible (being) is a man*. 
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b. But this is HOT COirVEjlSIQN PROPgRLY GO-CALL ED: 

bl. For in every affirmative proposition P has disjunctive or particular 
supposition (n,71,3), 

b 2 . Wherefore the second proposition 'every rational animal is a man*: 

b2a. no longer says THE SAiviS TRU TH as the first proposition 'e very 
man is a rational animal'. 

b2b. but" says a RfRTPIIijR , and therefore AIm OIBER , TRUTH ; for it says: 

b 2 bl. not only that 'some rational animal is a man' - which is the 
converse of the first proposition, and which is T ^ Sj5t!E TRU TH with it, 
otherwise said, 

b 2 b 2 . but also that 'there is no rational animal which is not a ma n' 

- which is not the converse of the first pr’Oposition, but is AHQTHE R 
TRUTH . 

b3. Therefore from this process is had: 

bba. not AIT OTHIR KRQFOGITIOM EXPRESSING THE SAMS TRUT H, such as is 
had in conversion properly so-called, 

b3b. but rather another proposition expressing AlNfOTHillR TRUTH . 


SEGTICN WO. 


FREDICATION, 


224. ORDER OF PROCEDURE: This section: 


A. Will deal: 

a. First, vrith predication in signified act 5 

b. Secondly , with predication in exercised act. 

B. Hence the following order :- 


On predication 


in signified act 
in exercised act 


Chapter eighteen. 
Chapter nineteen. 


. CHAPTEEl EIGHTEEH. 


PREDICATION IN SIGNIFIED ACT.. 


225. ORDER OF PROCEDURE: This treatment of predication in the abstract 
or in signified act: 

A. Will consider: 

^irst, the nat'ore of predication; 

S scondly . the modes of essential predication (of predication 
'per se''y, .since essential predication (predication 'per se') is of the 
highest importance with regard to demonstration. 


3. Hence the following order :- 

Natiare of predication,...Article one. 

On predication 

in signified act inodes of predication 'per se'..., .Article two. 
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ARTICLE ONE . 

NATURE OE FREDICATIOIL 


226. TRUE AND FALSE CONJUNCTION OP EXTRa.ISS : Ls»i us take these two 

propositions: 'A rabh it is an anima l*, and ’ A rabbit is a plan t*. 

A. The former proposition is true: 

a. because P (animal) agrees with S (rabbit )3 

b. that is, is identifie d with it in thing ( in the real ). 

B. On the other hand, the latter proposition is false: 

a. because P (plant) d oes not agree with S (rabbit), ^ 

b. that is, P i s not identified v/ith S in_yiing ( in the rea l). 


227. NECESSITY FOR RULES OP PREDICATION: It follows: 

A. That true conjunction of extremes is subjected to certain rules. 
B-. These rules are called the i-ules of predicatio n. 


228. DEFINITION AND SPECESS OF FESDICATION: Now: 

A. PREDICATION is: 

a. an 'en unciation WIIBREBY TO A SUBJECT IS ATTRIBUTED A UNIVERSAL 
PREDICATE, 

~b."or the C ONJUNCTION OF EXTREfvIES BASED ON ACxREI5/3ErJT OR IDENTITY O F 
SUBJECT AND PREDICATE . 

3. But the identity, whereof it is question here, must be rightly 
understood: in the true proposition ' a rabbit is an animal ', there is indeed 
identity OP THIN G. 

a. For animal, as a superior conceypt, is identified in thing v/ith 
rabbit. (n.l06). 

al. Nevertheless 'a nimal ' and ' rabbit ' are distinguished coneeptually . 

(nn.108-112) : 

a2. for not the same objective concept is expressed by 'animal' 
and by 'rabbit'. 

b. Therefore between ' animal ' and 'rabbit ': 
bl. there is: 

bla. only MATERIAL IDEI'ITI TY or IDENTITY OF THIN G, 
bib. but not FORMAL identity or identity of OBJECTIVE CONCE ET. 
b2. In which case the predication is called FORMAL P REDI CAT ION or 
predication BASED ON MATERIAL IDEI-^TI TY. 

b3. But if we take these examples: 'a c anal is a channe l', 'mo vement 
is movement '; 'l iberty is freedom' : 

b3a. in which S and P are identical: 
b3al. not only in thing or M ATERIALLY , 

b3a2. but also as regards objective conc epts or FORtlALL Y. 
b3b. Then the predication is called IDENTICA L or T AUTOTjOGICAIj. 

C, But let us further consider formal predication: let us take this 
proposition: 'Be rnborouj^h is a horse '. By the conversion, of this proposition 
we can get this: 'so me horse is Bernborough *. 

a. These two propositions differ in this, that: 

al. in the former, a superior concept (horse) is predicated of an 
inferio r (Bernborough ); 

whereas in the latter, on the contrary, an inferior is predicated 
of a superior. 

b. Sut since S, in every proposition, has itself relatively to P as 
determinable to determinant, from, itse lf it is inferior ; but P superior . 

bl. But in the propo.siti.on ' some h or se is Be rnborou gh', wherein the 
contr'ary is the case, the predication is called jGIDIEECT PREDICATI ON, which 
is predication I N IWHICH AN INFERIOR IS PREDICATED OF A SUPER IOR. 
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'b2. But in the other proposition 'Be rnhorough is a hors e', wherein 
a superior is predicated of an inferior, the predication is called DIKBCT 
PREDICATION, which is predication .IN WHICH A SUPERIOR IS PREDICATIIL^ Alf 
INFERIOR. 


D. Further: 

a. In the proposition ’B ernhorougli is a horse* , in v/hich a superior 
P agrees with an inferior S, by reason of the E SSENC E of the subject, the 
predication is called ESSEI CTIAL PREDICATION or PREDICATION NRSR SE '■ 

b. But in the proposition 'Be rnborough is healthy * : 

bl. in which P agrees with S; 

bla. not indeed by reason of the essence of the subject, 

bib. b'ut '"3Y R EASON \ 5f ' S0]\CB[fflIN5~TOICT!"TS ACCIDENTAL TO THE SUB JECT, 

b2. the predication'''is called A CCIDENTAL PREDI CATION"or P REDICATI ON 
'P ER ACGIDENS ' . 

c. This distinction between predication 'per se ' and predication 
'pe r accidens ' is OF Tt lE HIGHEST D.gORTANC E for demonstration: 

cl. which must, as will be seen latei': 

cla. beget scie nce, i.e. c ertain knowledge, 

clb. and therefore must proceed from n ecessary premisses. 

c2. For which reason we shall speak at more length in the follov/ing 
article about essential predication or predication 'per se *. 

E. Accordingly, the division of predication may be thus exhibited 
schematically 


either identical. 


Predication is 


[or f ormal : 
[v/hich is 


either INDIRECT. 

"either ' PER ACCIDENS' . 

or DIREC T: 
which is 

“ or 'PER SE'. 


i\RTICLE T^70, 


MODES OF PREDICATBTG 'PER SE' OR OF ESSrJU?IAL PREDICATION. 


229. MEANING OF TflE WORD ''PER SE' : Something must first be said about 

the meaning of the word ' per se'. 

A. IN CONCEPTS: 

a. ^ PER SB ^ signifies, the same as SE* (iN SELF) : 

b. and the tv/o are used promiscuously for defining substance (v/hich 
is defined *ens cui competit esse in se vel per se^ - being whereto 
befits be in self or through self). 

c. Therefore it is distinguished against 'i n alio ' (in other) or 
acciden t (which is defined 'ens cui competit esse in alio' - being 
whereto befits be in other). 

d. It is not with this acceptation of the word 'per se' that we are 
concerned here. 

3. But here we are concerned with the acceptation which ' PER SE* has 
IN PROPOSITIONS , 

a. In this acceptation it is disting’oished against ' PER ACCIDE NS* 
or CONTING ENTLY; 

b. and thus taken 'P ER SE* signifies NECESSARILY. 


230. THE MODES OP PREDICATIirc- 'PER SE' : These are expounded by St Thoira-s 
in his Comriientary on the First Book of the Post. Analytics (lect.lO). 
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A. Let us begin vri.th these examples; 

' Man i s a rational anima l'. 

* ' Kan is an animal *. 

• ' Man is ratio nal'. 

h. ' Kan is I'isible '. 

e. *iln isoceles has three angles equal to two right angle s'. 

' A sculptor ro.akes a statue '. 

B. Now: 

a. Of these examples; 

al. in the first three , P is the DEFINITION or PART OF TIffi DEPINITION 
of the subject. 

a2. in the fo urth an d fifth, P is a PR OPERTY of the subject. 

a3. in the last, P’Ts the~ PROPE R act of the subject. 

b. viherefrom it appears that there are t tiree modes of P REDICATING-. . 
'P ER SE *. 

bl. The f irst mo de of predicating 'per se' is when the predicate is 
the D EFINITI ON^or PA RT OP TH E DEFINITION OP THE S UBJECT. 

'~b2. The" second "mode of "predicating 'per se' is when the predicate 
is a P ROPERTY OF HIE Sli^ ECT^ 

b 3 . The third mode of predicating 'per se' is when '^be pre dicate 
expresses the PROPER AC T or P ROPER EFFICIENT CAUSALITY OF THE.SUB Jgggr 

b3a. Note here that we say ' PROPER ', i.e. inasmuch as such ; 

b 3 al. thus a sculptor, inas inuch a s he is a sculpt or, makes a statuC; 
for the making of statues is the proper act or proper efficient causality 
of sculptor; 

b 3 b. but not to this mode of predicating pertains this: ' the sculptor 
sings a song ': 

b 3 bl. for n ot inasmuch as he is a sculpto r does he sing a song; 

b 3 b 2 . but then is had predication * per accidens' . 

C. Let us now convert these propositions, excepting the last, paying 
attention to. the matter, not only to the form, of the propositions. 


a. We get these: 

al. From those of the f irst mode ; 


ala. 

’Every rational animal is a mn*. 

alb. 

’SOt£B animal is . 

ale. 

’Everv rational rt^ein^,) is man*. 

a2. From 

those of the second mode; 

a2a. 

a2b. 

'Every risible (being) is a man'. 

'SOME triangle having three angles eqvial to two right 


angles is isoceles*. 


b. One proposition (to wit, the second) of each mode had to be 
converted AC CIDENTALL Y, but the others wore converted SBgL Y (nn. 222-223). 

bl. Now: 

bla. those which were converted simply are called C ONVERT13L E 
propositions; 

bib. wb.ile those which were converted accidentally are called 
NON-CONVERTIBLE propositions. 

b2. The reason of the non-convertibility is because: 

b2a. in the first mode , P is the generic part of the subject, . 

b2b. and in the sec ond mode, P is a property flowing from the genus 
of the subject. 

c. Therefore, in each of these two m.odes: 

cl. are to be distinguished: 

cla. a mode of predicating 'per se' PRIMARILY ('per se primo' - 
essentially and primarily), which is also called predication ' according 
to that which it is - secundun quod J._p_sijm) ; 

clb. 'and'a mode of "predicating '~fpeF'se ' SECONDARILY ('per se secundo 
- essentially but secondarily), 

c2. according as the propositions are convertible or non-convertible. 
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c3. ’iThich may "be thus shown schematically 


'Man is a rational animal'... 
'Man is rational'. 


PRIIVIARILy 


in the F IRST 
Mo;^ of.”.’.. 


'Man is an animal'. SEGONDi\RILI 


predicating 
' PER SE '. 


'Man is risible.P RBLARI LY 

• in the SEC9m) 

'An isoceles has three ang:les MODE of...... 

equal to two right angles'... SECOllEARILY _ 


D. Accordingly the modes of predicating 'per se' or essentially or 
necessarily may be thus exhibited schematically 


either A CCORDmG AS P IS THE 
DEFIN I TION OR PART OP THE 
definition' of sT ' ail'd”'Thin i s 
had THE FIRST MODE of {iredi- 
cation 'per se'; but then 
the proposition may be 


Essential 
predication 
or predication 
'per s e' or 
predication 
necessari ly is 
had ACCOR DING 
AS a' SUPFEI OR 
P AGREES Wm 

'm inferior' s 

B Y REASON O F 
THE E SSENCE 
OF sT and 
this may be 


or ACCORD'I NG AS P IS A 
PROPERTf OF S; and then is 
had THE SECOND M ODE of pre¬ 
dicating 'per se'; but then 
the proposition may be 


either CONVERTIBLE : and then 
is had predication ' PER SE ' 
PRIMARILY in the first mode 
of predicating 'per se'. 


or N0N-C0NVIR.TI3LE : and then 
is had predication ' PER SE ' 
SECONDARILY in the first mod e 
of predicat5.ng 'ptsr se'. 


ei ther CQl^rVERTIB LE; and then 
is had predication ' PER SE ' 
PRE^IARILY in the second mode 
of predicating 'per se'. 


or NON-CONVERTIBLE : and then 
is had predication ' HER SE * 

SECONDAMLY in the second mode 
of t:ir'edicating 'per se'. 


or A CCORDING AS P EXPRESSES TIE PROPER ACT OR PROHIR 
EFT'ICIErTO CAUSALITY OF S ; and then is had THE'tHEiS~'MODS 
of predicating 'per se'. 


231. VALUE OP THE DISTINCTION OP 'HiESE MODES: It is to be noted that: 

A. The distinction of these modes of predicating 'per se' or 
necessarily: 

a. has not been invented for the purpose of vain subtletiesj 

b. but "in order that accurate speech be employed in sciences: and 
how much this contributes to the clarity of ideas and to the attainment of 
truth, no one is unaware." 
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3 . In justification of this assertion, consider the following 
example from St Thoiaas: 

a. In the second hook ' Contra Gentes ’ (ch.15), St Tho mas lays dovm 
this thesis; "All things which are in any way at all, are from C od. 

h. For the proof of which he advances first this most profound 
reason: 

hi. "Everything which hefits something not according to that y/hich 
it is (non secundum quod ipsum est), hefits it thro'ugh some cause, as 
white hefits a man. 

hla. "For that which has not a cause, is firsj^aiid immed iate , 
hlh. "Wherefore it must needs he that it he ' per se ' and acc ording 
to t hat which i t is (secundum quod ipsum). 

h2. "But it is iinpossihle that some one befit two and each of them 
ac cording to that -whic h it is (secund’-mn quod ipstmi). 

h2a. "For that which is said of something a ccor d ing to that which i t 
is (secundum quod ipsutii), does not exceed (go heyondy it: as to nave three 
angles equal to two right angles does not exceed triangle, of which it is 
predicated, hut is to it conve rtihly . 

h2h. "Accordingly, if something were to hofit two, it does not befit 
each of them accordi ng to that which each is (sccunduin quod ipsuni est). 

h2c. "It is impossible accordingly that some one he predicated of two, 
so as to he said of neither by reason of a cause; hut it must needs he; 

h2cl. "either that one is the cause of,-the other (as fire is the cause 
of the heat in a mixed body, while nevertheless each is called hot), 

h2c2, "or it must needs be tha.t some third he the cause to each oi the 

two (as a fire is to two candles the cause of their being alight). 
hS. "But he is said of everything which is. 

h4. "Accordingly it is impossible that there ho some two, neither of 
which Y/ould have a cause of he : hut it must needs he: 

h4a. "that both the two in question he thro ugh a cau se, 
h4h. "or that one ho to the other the cause of h e. 
h5. "Therefore it is necessai-y that from, fhat, to which no thing 
is a cause of he, ho everything which is in any way at all. . 

h6. "But we have shown above (3k. I, c.l3) that God is such a being, 

to which no thing is the cause of he. 

h7. "From him a.ccordingly is everytiiing which in any way at all." 
(Con. G-ent. II, c.l5). 


252. MINIISR OF SPEAKII'IG OF THE AHGIEM’ SCfiOLASTICS; It is to he noted: 

A. That the ancient Scholastics, following 3t Thomas (in Post. Anal., 
lect.lO, n.6), speak; 

a. not of modes of predi cating 'iper se', 

h. hut of modes of saying 'per’ se'. 

B. And they distinguish four modes: 

a. Among which they assign as the TH IRD MODE OF SAYING 'PER SE* : 

al. not a mode of predicating , 

a2. hut a mode of e xisti ng; n'amely, a mode signifying that something 
is in self and not in an other as in a subjec t, 

"'"'h. And the fom'th place’they assign to the third mode of predicating 
'per se', or the mode of predicating according to pr oper efficien t 
causality. 

G. This comparison of the two ways of speaking will appear from the 
following scheme:- 
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There are th ree 
inodes of 
predicating 
^ peF~se'’'7*^o 
wit; 



PRSfAHILY: 

is the 
definition 
of S. 

when P 

is the 
specific 
difference 
of S. 

SECONDARILY: when P 
is the genus of S. 

[primarily : 

when P 1 


is a property flowing 
from the specific 
difference of S 


which 


which 


SEGOFDAEIL Y: when P 
is a property 
flowing from the 
genus of S. 


PmT 


corres¬ 
ponds 
to the 


SECOND 


mode of 

smJng 

’ per se', 


raiED. 


THIRD: when P expresses 
the proper efficient 
causality of S. 


which 


) 


FOURTH 


CHAPTER NINETEEN. 


PREDICATION IN EXERCISED ACT. 


253. ORDER OF PROCEDURE: It is question here of the APPLICATION. AC CORDING 

TO THE DIVERSITY OF IIATTE R, of what has heen said in the previous 
chapter about the predication taken in the abstract or in signified act. 
(Cf, John of St Thomas: Cursus Phil, I, pp,564ss}. Accordingly: 

A. Certain pre-ambles will f irst be recalled, (n.234). 

B. Thereafter: 

a. First, will be treated predication of a concrete about a concrete. 
(n.235. 

b. Secondly, will be treated inredication of an abstract about an 
abstract. ~(n.236). 

thirdly , will be treated predication of a concrete .about an 
abstract, and vice versa (n.237). 
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254, PRE-AMBLES: It must first be recalled that: 

A. An A BSTRACT GQHC BPT is that ’,Yhereby an essence is abstracted from 
the subject having it (n.49). 

a. Thus: 

al. 'humany;^' is the essence or nature v/iiereby a subject is man; 

a2. 'corporeity' is the essence or nature whereby a subject is a booy. 

b. ThIs~~concept'is as it were a p^t with respect to the concrete 
universal. 

c. It arises by f orm al abstraction. (Cf. n.29). 

B. A GONORETE CONCEPT: 

a. which arises by t otal abstraction (cf. n,29), whereby a .superj^^ 
universal (v.g. animal) abstracts from (and accordingly contains in potenc y) 
inferiors (v.g. from man, from Peter), 

b. is vd.th respect to its inferiors a potential who l e. (Cf. n.l2l). 

c. Hence a s^erior and inferior concrete contain the same j/!fhQl.e_: 

cl. but the superior indeed contains it indeterminately, 

c2. whereas the infvorior contains it determinately. 


255. PREDICATION OP CONCRETE ABOUT CONCRETE: Regarding predication of a 
concrete about a concrete, a superior P is rightly predicated about an 

inferior S. 

A. In SUBSTANTIAL ooncepts there is no difficulty. Thus 'man ' 
is righ tly predicated about 'Peter', because they signify the same whole. 

3. In A CCIDENT.i IE also it is clear-: thus in the propositions 'Ihe 
w hite i s coToured ', and ' Peter is sma ll', predication is rightly made. 

a. An accidental c oncre te (v.g. 'white', 'coloured', 'small'): 
al. signifies directly ( in i-ecto ) the ver}' form of the accident 

(v.g. whiteness, colour, smallness), 

a2, but connotes obliquely (in ob liqu o) a s ubjec t of inhesion (n.49,C). 

b. Therefore: 

bl.' the identity of S and ? rnaj' be an identity of fpm: colour is a 
genus, whiteness a species: hence these concepts can be predicated one of the 
other, as a. superior of an inferior. 

b2. but in the other example 'P eter is smal l'; 

b 2 a. there is: 

b 2 al. not identity of form, 

b 2 a 2 . but identity of subje ct of inhesion ; 

b2b. therefore 's mall *' is~rightly prodicated of 'Peter '. 

c. Note hci'fiever that: 

cl. the former predication, to v/it, 'coloured ' of ' v/hitc ' , is 
es sentia l or ' per s o', 

c 2 .’"whereas'the latter, to wit, ' s mal l' of 'Peter ' , is accidental 
or 'par ac cidens ' (n.228, D). 

256. PREDICATION OP ABSTRACT ABOUT iffiSTRaCT : Regarding predication of an 
abstract about an abstract, a superior ? is rightly prodicated of an- 

inferior S. 

A. In ACGIDSI'OTiUjS (v.g. 'wh iteness is a quality '). 

a. Poi’ there is no difference between: 

al. predication of abstract about abstract in accidentals, 
a 2 . and predication of concrete about concrete in substantials. 

b. Por the absti-act of an accident is in a certain way some whole 
not having its termination save in a concrete substance. 

3. In SUBSTANTIALS (v.g. 'h umanity is smimalit y'), the predication 
has two significations: 

a. either the inferior ('humanity') is taken reduplicatively (cf. 
n.207, D): 

al. then the meaning is ' humanity inasmuch as it is humanity is 
animality ' ; 
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a2. and then the predication is not rightly made, because by reason 
of the r eduplication the subject ('humanity') is taken as signifying: 
a2a. not humanity subsisting, 

a2b. but only the s pecificative difference of the nature: v/hich is 
excluded from the predicate ('animality *). 
b. Or; 

bl. the subject is taken: 
bla. not reduplicatively, 
bib. but specificatively; 

b2. then the meaning is: ' humanity is animality' (determined indeed 
by ration ality), which is equivalent to this: ' to be a man is to bean 
ani mal indeed a rational anima l^ 

b2a.~ and then the predication is valid, because there is had in P 
a potential whole whereof S is the actual whole. 


237. PIIEDIGATION OP GONCESTE ABOUT A3STRA.GT OR VICE VERSA: It is enough 
to note here the followi.ng: 


A. GESSiERALLY: 

not rightly is predication niade: 
al. either of a concrete about an abstract, 
a2. or of an abstract about a concrete; 

b. because they are to each other as part and whole; which are not 
identified. 


B. But there are these B XGEPriONS : 

a. Yfhen predication is made i n divine things ; 

al. in which the same is the abstract and the concrete: (God is 
divinity). 

a2.'because in God there is no composition, not even metaphysical. 

b. 'JiThen predication is made in transc en dentals (being, one, true, 
good) : 

bl. because the same are: 

bla. being (concrete) and entity (abstract), 
bib. one (concrete) and ■unity (abstract), 
blc. true (concrete) and'truth (abstract), 
bid. good (concrete) and goodness (abstract); 

b2. for the transcendental properties .are identified with being 
itself, or with entity itself; 

b3. but being c-m add to e ntity nothing wliich would not be entity. 

c. When predication is made i n quantity (v.g. ' quantity is quantic ', 
' extension is extended ', ' number is momerosity ', 'n umerosity is nemiber' , 

'inch -length is an inch-long *): 

cl. for qiiantity, even separated from a subject which by it becomes 
quantic, has parts; 

c2. but whs-t has parts is said to 'be extended and quantic. 







BOOK THREE. 


Jiau-- 


THIED PART OP LOGIC: ON ILLATION. 


238, CONNEXION WITH PRECEDING PART; Just as predicability is ordered 

towards predidation, so predication is ordered towards illation. 

A. Pot, as is explained in psychology, the human intellect, on account 
of its imperfection, requires, for the obtaining of perfect knowledge of 
things; 

a. not Only predication, 

b. but also illation or inference. 

B. And therefore, after the study of predication, occurs the study 
of illation. 


239, GENERAL VIEW OP THIS PART; However, since illation is made in 

reasoning; 

A. Before approaching illation itself, certain things must be 
tyemised . in a PIRST SECTION , regarding; 

a. , reasoning, as it is an act of reason; for thus is it the cause 
of illation; 

b. reasoning, as it is the work of this act: vihioh must be considered: 

bl, both in itself . 

b2. and in its sign , which is argumentation. 

B, Thereafter illation itself will be considered: but illation can 
be considered in two ways, to wit: 

a. Both formally or according as it is the very form of reasoning: 

al. and thus, since it is diverse accoixling to the diverse species 
of reasoning, 

a2. it will be considered: 

a2a. in a SECOND SECTION , as it is the form of deductive reasoning; 

a2b. and in a THIRD SECTION , as it is the form of inductive reasoning. 

and materially or in its application to diverse matters ; 

bl, vdiich is the consideration of reasoning as it is proof , which 
regards not only the form of reasoning, but also its matter. 

b2. But, since reasoning as it is proof or argument, is reduced to 
three genera, to wit, to sophistic proof, to probable proof, a n d to 
certain or scientific proof, yAiich is called demonstration. 

b2a. In a POURTH SECTION will be considered sophistic proof. 

b2b. And in a PIPTH SECTION will be considered probable proof. 

b2c. And thereafter will be treated certain or sciaitific proof or 
demonstration: but since the consideration of this is threefold ; 

b2cl. In a SIXTH SECTION will be considered scientific or certain 
proof or demonstration in itself . 

b2c2. In a SEVEMl’H SECTION will be considered scientific or certain 
proof or demonstration in its preparation , vdiioh prepatration is the 
discovery of principles. 
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b2c3. And thereafter will be considered scientific 
or demonstration in its effect, which effect is science: but since the 
consideration of science is twofold: 

b2c3a. In an EIGHTH SECTION will be considered science in general. 
b2c3b. And in a NINTH SECTION will be considered the sciences in 
special. 

C. YThich may be thus exhibited schematically 


ERE-AMBLES to the study of 
illation or on reasoning in 
general (SECTION ONE) : 


as it is the ACT of reason. 

in itself. 

as it is the WORK 
of reason 

- in its sign. 


On il¬ 
lation 


Formally considered 


On the SYLLOGISM ( SECTION T WO). 
On INDUCTION ( SECTION THREE ). 


ON IL ¬ 
LATION 
itself 


Materially 
considered, 
or on proof 


false or sophistic ( SECTION POUR ). 


[but only jM^obable ( S]^TION FIVE) . 


itrue 


and cert¬ 
ain or 
[scientific 


considered absolutely ( SECTION 
SIX ). 

jto its causes: 

1(SECTION SEVEN). 


considered 

relatively 


to its 
effect 
which 
is 

science 


considered 
in general 
(SECTION 

eight) . ~ 

considered 
in special 

( section 

nine) . 


section one. 


ERE-AMBLES TO THE STUDY OF ILLATION 
OR 

ON REASONING WHICH IS THE CAUSE OP ILLATION, AND ITS WORK. 


240. ORDER OP PROCEDURE; Illation is found in reasonings 

A. But reasoning can be considered in two ways, to wit; 

a. PSYCHICALLY indeed, inasmuch as it is the ACT of reason: 

al. Thus tadcen, it is the CAUSE of illation; 

a2. but thus taken; 

a2a. it pertains more to psychology; 
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a2b. for which reason, it will be treated briefly here. 

b. And LOGIC ALLY, inasmuch as it is the WORK of the third operation 
of the intellect (nn.M, 17, 19). But thus taken, it can be considered 
bl. either in itself , 

b2. or in its sign, -wrfiich is argument at i on . 

B. Accordingly, here we shall consider: 

Pirst, the nature of reasoning as it is the ACT of reason, 
b. Secondly , reasoning as it is the TfORK of the intellect, or taken 
logically; and indeed : 

bl. In the first place , in itself; 
b2. In the second place, in its sign. 


C. Hence the following order 

[as it is the ACT of reason,. 

in itself. 


On reasoning which 
is the ACT of reason,) 
and its WORK: 


lAs it is the 
intellect's WORK 


in its sign. 


Chapter twenty. 
Chapter twenty-one 

Chapter twenty-two 


CHAPTER TWENTY. 


NATURE OP REASONING AS IT IS THE ACT OP REASON. 


241. THE NATURE OP REASONING: Let us take: 


A. This example: 


'E very man is morta l. 
' But Peter is a ma n. 
'Therefore Peter is mortal'. 


B. In this case: 

a. there is: . 

al. not merely the emission of three judgments successively , as if 
they had no connexion betv/een them, 

a2. but the mind proceeds from one to another to obtain the truth 
( ' Peter is mortal '), which was VIRTUALLY contained in the first judgment 
(' every man is mortal '). 

b. This passage is effected by the aid of the second judgment. 

C. Therefore: 

a. It is not sufficient for reasoning; 

al. that one thing or one truth be known AFTER another; 

a2. nor that one thing or one truth be known IN another (v.g. as an 
effect in its cause), 

b. but it is required that PROM the knowledge of one the mind proceed 
to the knowledge of the other. 

c. Therefore: 

cl. an intellect which understands comprehensively (n.51, P), to wit, 
the divine intellect and the ange lic intellect, understands not discursively 
or ratiocinatively; 

c2. but to be rational or to reason is proper to man . 

D. This ACT WHEREBY INTELLECT PROC EEDS PROM ONE OBJECT UNDERSTOOD TO 
ANOTHER TO KNOW AN INTELLIGIBLE TRUTH is'RMSONING (l. q.79. a.sj. 

E. Therefore p sychically considered, reasoning is a simple act of the 
mind, concluding the consequent from the antecedent, wherein it is VIRTUALLY 
contained. 
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P. In the example given, the consequent is the .judgment 'Peter is 
mortal *, considered : 

a. not in itsel f. 

IN .. Its "Elatio n with the preceding judgments whereof it is 
the effect; - which indeed is indicated by the very name ' consec^uen t'. 

G-. But the anteceden t is the second judgment ( ' Peter is a m an*), 
tak^ indeed, not in itself, but IPIDER THE LIGIiT OF THE FIRST .TTTTirj>ilTi'’.M' (or, 
as is said, taken as subsumed to the first judgment). 

a. Therefore both the first and second judgments, which are the causes 
of the consequent, belong to the antecedent : 

b. But indeed: 

bl. The first as a REMOTE cause: 

bla. inasmuch as it contains in itself: 

blal. but indeterminately - as a species indeterminately contains 
the individuals beneath it, 

bla2. and as determinable . 

bib. the truth which is determinatel y contained in the consequent. 

b2. But the second as a PROXIMATE cause, inasmuch as it determines the 
truth to be broiaght forth in the consequent. 


242. TRANSIT TO A TRUTH FORMALLY DIVERSE: But because the truth contained 
in the consequent, is found indeterminately in the first judgment of 
the antecedent, it is said to be VIRTUALLY contained in it. V/herefTom it 
appears that: 


A. The mind, by means of reasoning, progresses in the knowing of 
trtith, inasimxch as it passes: 

a. from a virtual truth, 

b. to a truth: 

bl. materially the same, 

b2. but formally (i.e. d et erminat ely) DIVERSE ; 

3. Or - wliat is the same - passes: 

a. from truth formally known (' every man is morta l*). 

ANOTHE R truth formally known (' Peter is morta l'I. 


243. NO IMMEDIATE INFERENCE PROPERLY SO-CALTiED: It follows from what has 
been said that THERE IS NO IMMEDIATE INFERENCE OR IMMEDIATE ILLATIO N 
properly so-called. (Cf. n.221, D). 

A. For illation or inference properly so-called essentially requires 
that the mind progresses TO ANOTHER TRUTH, to wit. to a truth PORMALT.Y 
DIVERSE. -- ^- ■- 


B. Therefore it does not suffice for the essence of inference properly 
so-called that the mind pass TO ANOTHER PROPOSITION EXPRESSING THE SAIvIS TRUTH . 

a. And indeed it is to be observed that: 

3-1 • A NOTHER PROPOSITIO N is had if only the concepts or terms contained 
in the proposition are otherwise disposed, or are made different according to 
implicit and explicit. 

a2. But ANOTHER TRUTH is had ONLY IP it is ANOTHER TpENTITY which is 
affirmed (or denied), to wit, an identity between concepts distinct by a 
distinction greater than that which lies between the implicit aind the explicit, 
as explained above (n.214). 

b. For by illation the mind: 

bl. PROGRESS ES or ADVANCE S (i.e. acquires FURTHER TRUTH, i.e. ANOTHER 
TRUTH) . ”■ -- 

b2. and does not, so to speak, merely step sideways, diversely knowing 
THE SAME TRUTH. . -^ 

c. Which TWO MOVEi\CBNTS of the mind may be illustrated: 

cl. from these two examples : 

cla* 'The S PIRITUAL is immortal. 

But the soul of man is spiritual. 

Therefore THE SOUL OF tl AN is immortal'. 
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clb. ’Every man IS an animal. 

Thei^efor e some animal IS a man'. 

c 2 . In the former example the mind ADVANCES to a NEff TRUTH ; for when 
it knew 'the spiritual is immortal ', it was knowing only_ the IDEMTITY between 

'the spiritual '.and * immortaP ~; 

c2a. an^Vas not knowing: 

G2al. either the identity between 't he soul of man * and ' spiritu al', 
c2a2. or the identity between ' the soul of man ^and ' immortal' . 
c2b. and indeed the mind may have been still ignorant: 

c2bl. not only of the identity between ' the soul of man ' and * immortal *, 

c2b2. but even of the identity between ' the soul of ni^ * and ' spiritual * . 

c5. But in the la tte r example the Hiind merely S TEPS SIDMA YS, so to 

speak, to ANOTHER KNOWING ''of the SAME TRUTH: 

c3a. For WHAT IT KNEW when it knew ' every man is an animal * was the 
IDENTITY between these two: 'man' and ' some~^im al* (of. n.7l. B.a). 

c3b. and Y/HAT IT KNOWS when it knows ' some animal is man * is the SAME 
IDENTITY , i.e. the identity between the SMSE TWO . 

C. Accordingly care is to be taken not to be deceived by the use of the 
word ' therefore * and similar words: 

a. For sometimes such words signify inference properly so-called, 

b. but sometimes not, - for sometimes they signify only that 

s ome proposition expresses a truth, then ANOTHER PROPOSITION also expresses 
a truth, (. BUT INDEED THE SAMIE TRUTH) . 

D. Prom the above, it is easily seen that the opinion of those modern 
writers who assert that CON VERSION and OBVERSION . are IMMEDIATE inferences, is 
to be rejected, as said above (n. 221 , b). 

E. However: 

reasonin g ( inference ) it may be v erified that the change in the 
logical structure of a proposition by conversion or obversion does not affect 
the truth of the proposition. 

b. Thus is this verified with regard to the second example above given 
(B.clb): ", 


'That which is predicated, according to some of its inferiors, 
of every man, is identical, according to some of its 
inferiors, with man. 

But * anim al * is pi’edicated according to some of its inferiors, 
of every man. 

Therefore ' animal ', according to some of its inferiors, is 
identical with man. 

P. It may indeed be conceded that the name * inference * inay be taken 
in a broad sense to signify: 

a. **every passage from one proposition to a second proposition v^hich 
is necessarily true if the first is true (even if these two propositions do 
nothing but state the same truth". ( Mlaritain : Introdiiction to Logic, p, 169); 
or, in other words, every passage which may be designated by such a word as 

* therefore '. 

b. And indeed "such is the traditional use made of this word by the 
ancients in their treatises *de consequentius'." (Maritain: ibid.) 

c. But then the name ' inference ' is taken improperly . 
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CHAPTER TITOTY-ONE. 


ESASONING AS IT IS A Y/ORK OP THE INTELLECT. 


244. ORDER OP PROCEDURE; The treatment of reasoning as it is the intellect's 
WORK considered in itself: 


A. Considers: 

a. First , the nature of reasoning as it is the work of the intellect, 
or logically viewed. 

Secondly, the laws of reasoning as they bespeak the exigencies of 
its nature. 


B. Hence the following order :- 


bn its natiAre 


Reasoning 

logically 

considered 


bn its laws 


Article one. 


Article two. 


ARTICLE ONE. 


NATURE OF REASONING LOGICALLY CONSIDERED. 


245. THE MATTER OP REASONING: Under this logical aspect reasoning is a 
complex artificial work or construct in which diverse things are 
to be distinguished, to wit: 

A. Tliree judgments (' every man is mortal ', ' Peter is a man ', ' Peter 
is m.ortal ') : 

a. whereof: 

al. the first two are called the premisses, 
a2. but the third the conclusion . 

b. These judgments constitute the PROXBIATE matter of the reasoning. 

B. But: 

a. These judgments consist of concepts ( terms ), but not of any concepts 
at random. 

al. In the example given, are found three concepts only, each of them 
occurring twice. 

a2. These are the RHiOTE matter of the reasoning. 

b. With regard to these concepts: 
bl. observe that: 

bla. two of them are found, each once in the premisses and once in 
the conclusion; 

bib. whereas the third is found twice in the premisses. 
b2. Whereas: 

b2a. the former are called the extremes, (or S and P), 
b2b. the thir d (i.e. that which is found twice in the premisses) is 
called the medium-concept or middle term, or simply, the medium (m) : for it 
is by the medium of it that the extremes are compared with each other. 
b3. Thus, in the example given: 

b3a. ' mortal ' and 'Peter ' are each compared with ' man' . 
b3b. and by the medium of 'man' with each other. 

c. But: 

cl. since in every Judgment: 

da. S is the MINOR concept, because it is subject to P, 
clb. wherefore P is called the MAJOR concept; 
o2. therefore: 

c2a. the S of the conclusion is called the MINOR extreme. 
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c21d. and the P of the conclusion is called the MAJOR extreme, 
d. Prom these tvro the premisses get their name; 

dl. The MAJOR premiss is the PRMISS TOUCH OOI^^TAINS THE MAJOR EXTRE ME, 
i.e. P of the conclusion. — 

d2. The MINOR premiss is the PREMISS TOICH CONTAINS THE MINOR EXTRE ME, 
i.e. S of the conclusion. 


246. THE FORM OP REASONING: THE ARTIFICIAL DISPOSITION OF CONCEPTS FO R 
THE MANIFESTING OF THE ILLATIVE CONNEXION OR C ONSEQU ENCE, that is*” 
THE SEQUMGE OF THE CONSEQUENT FROM THE ANTECEDENT accordIm''to CAUSALITY 
and not only according to SUCCESSION , is the POM of the reasoning. 

A. In the example given above; 

a. the consequent flows from the antecedent: 

al. according to a right disposition of concepts, 
a2. and by reason of the matter of the concepts. 

b. And therefore the consequence is said to be good: 
bl. MATERIALLY . 

b2. and FORMAIEY . 


B. But it is otherwise in the following: 


a. Examples: 


al. 

'Every man is mortal. 

But this dog is a man. 
Therefore this dog is mortal'. 

a2. 

'Every man is mortal. 

But a dog is not a man. 
'Therefore a dog is not mortal' 

a3. 

'Some man is wise. 


But Peter is a man . 

Therefore Peter is wis e*. 

b. In the first of these reasonings: 

bl. The consequence is formally good, because the concepts are so 
disposed , that the minor extreme is under M, and M is under the major extx’eme 
bla. thus:- 

_ mortal _ 

_ man _ 

dog 

bib. Therefore, if attention be paid only to the disposition of the 
concepts, ’mortal' is RIGIgLY predicated of 'dog'. 

b2. But MAT^IALLY, or paying attention to the matter of the reasoning, 
the consequence is bad. 

b2a. Note that we say 'bad ', not 'false': 

b 2 b. for the conclusion is true, not indeed by virtue of the consequence 
but accidentally (per accidens): for one premiss is false. 

c. In the second example, the consequence neither formally, nor 
materially, is good : 

cl. Not materially , as is clear. 
c 2 . Nor formally : 

c 2 a. because, paying attention only to the disposition of the concepts, 
it is illegitimately concluded * a dog is not mortal ': 
c 2 b. for : ~ 

c2bl. P is universal in this conclusion (cf. n.71, B.b), 
c 2 b 2 . whereas in the Major p'emiss it is only particular. 

d. In the third example: 

dl. The consequence is materially good, but formally bad: 

dla. Materially good indeed, for the premisses are t rue. 

dlb. But formally bad, because M is in each premiss particular, for 
which reason it does not necesscirily signify the same par t of the universe!: 




dlbl. thus;- 
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wise 


some myi 


some man 


Peter 


dlb2. In which case, there is no illation : 

dlb2a. because, in default of a right disposition of concepts in the 
premisses, there is no antecedent ; 

dlb2b. for the antecedent is the mino r taken under the light of the 
major : which presupposes a right disposition of concepts. 


ARTICLE TWO . 

THE LAIIS OP REASONING. 


247. TNO LAilfS: Prom what has been said, two laws follow. 


248. FIRST LAW; The first law is this: PROM AN ANTECEDENT, 

A C ONSEQUENT: YET PROM A FALSE ANTECEDENT. 

CONSBQ.UEl'IT. BUT ACCIDENTAL LY. 

A. The first part (F rom an antecedent, always follows a consequent ) 
is clear from the nature of an antecedent. 


B. The second part however is evident: 

a. That from a false antecedent may follow a true consequent, is 
clear from the first example given above (n.246, B.alJ. 

b. But that this occurs accidentally (per accidens) only, is proved 
from this: 

bl. that: 

bla. the consequent is the effect of the antecedent; 
bib. but an effect follows necessarily the nature of its cause; 
blc. therefore from a false antecedent only a faJ.se consequent cam 
follow ' per s e * or necessarily. 

b2. Therefore a true consequent cannot follow unless owing to the 
intervention of a cause extraneous to the falsity of the antecedent, to wit, 
owing to the artificial disposition of the concepts, 
b3. Therefore the true consequent follows: 
b3a. from the ANTECEDEt'IT indeed, 
b5b. but not from the falsity thereof. 


249. SECOND LAW: The second law is this: THE CONCLUSION ALWAYS FOLLOWS 
THE WORSE PART . 

A. The ’ worse part * is to be understood thus: 

^ negative proposition is called worse tham an affirmative, 
b. A particula r proposition is cailled worse than a universal. 

B. Therefore: 

a. The meaning is; 

al. Pi’om a negative antecedent a].ways follows a negative conclusion. 
a2. Prom a particular antecedent always follows a particular 
conclusion. 

b. Which is illustrated from these examples; 


bl. ’ An animal is sentient .....AFFIRMATIVE, 

But a sunflower is NOT sentien t.NEGATIVE- 

Therefore'a sunflower is NOT an animal '.NEGATIVE. 
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b2. ' A sense is NOT cognoscitive of universa ls.......NEGATIVE. 

But intellect is cognoacitive of universals .APFIRIvIATIVE,- 

Therefore intellect is NOT a sense*.NEGATIVE. 


bS. * Every man is endowed with intellec t.UT-JIVERSAL. 

But SOME biped is a man .....’..PARTICUIAE. 

T herefore ^OME biped is endowed with intellect '. .PARTICULAR. 

b4. ’ Every man is endov/ed with intell ect .. .UNIVERSAL. 

But SOliE biped is not endowed with! nt el loo t.PART IC ULAR. 

Therefore SOME biped is not a man.. .*...PiiETICULAR. 


C. This law is EVIDE NT ; 

a. AS REGARDS A NEGATP/E A1-m.EDENT: 

al. Por: 

ala. A negative antecedent signifies: 

alal. either that the minor extreme does not agree with the middie-term 
(as in the first example above given)^ 

ala2. or that the middle-term does not agree with the major extreme 
(as in the second example above given). 

alb. Therefore it follows that the minor extreme does not agree vri.th 
the major extreme. 

a2. Which may be illustrated thus in a mathematical manner 


If c 

= B 

But if 

C 


B 

Or if 

C 


B 

and A 

= C 

but 

A 


C 

but 

A 

- 

C 

Then A 

= B. 

Then 

A 

7^ 

B. 

Then 

A 


B 


b. AS REGARDS’A PARTICULAR ANTECEDENT: 

bl. Por a particular antecedent signifies that part only of the minor 
extreme agrees (as in the third example above given)7~or agrees not (as in 
the fourth example above given), with M. 

b2. Therefore par t only of the minor extreme can agree (as in the 
third example), or agree.not (as' in the fourth example), with the majo r extreme 


CKAPTER TWENTY-TWO. 


THE SIOT OP REASONING OR ARGUlvIENTATION. 


250. NOTION OP ARGUMENTATION: Prom what has been said, it is clear that 
the SIGN of a reasoning, which is called ARGUMENTATION is: A SPEECH 
SIGNIPYING THE SEQUENCE OP ONE PROM ANOTHER - "O RATIO SEQ.UELAtjl UNIUS EX 
ALIO SIGNIPlCAI^S ". Nor does this require any further explanation. 


251. TWOFOLD ARGUMENTA3|I0N : But argumentation or the sign of a reasoning 
is twofold, to wit: 

A. DEDUCTpE ARGUtIBNTATION or SYLLOGISM , (which will be dealt with 
in section two ). 

B. INDUCTIVE ARGUMEtCTATION or INDUCTION , (which will be dealt with 
in section three ). 
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SECTION WO. 


SYLLOGISM. 


252. DISTINCTION OP POHvLAL MD MATERIAL LOGIC: Already in the pre-anibles 

to the study of illation (in section one), something has been said 
about illation, since in defining the nature of reasoning; or in defining 
its work or the sign thereof, it is impossible to abstract altogether 
from illation. 

A. Now, however, ILLATIO N ITSELF is to be directly considered. 

B. But illation is diverse, as said above (n.239,B), according to 
the diverse species of reasoning and argumentation. 

a. Therefore: 

al. there is one consideration which is concerned with the form of 
deductive reasoning or deduction or the syllogism: which consideration 
constitutes the present sectio n ( section two ). 

a2. and there is another consideration ■wAiich is concerned with the 
form of inductive I'easoning or induction: which consideration will constitute 
the following secti on ( section three ). 

b. For the form of reasoning is nothing else than the very ILLATION 
ITSE LF. 


C. liVherefore: 

a. This treatment, consisting of SECTIONS WO AND THREE , of illation 
FORMAUjY considered, is rightly called FORMAL LOGIC . 

b. Whereas the treatment, consisting of SE CTIONS POUR TO FIFTEEN 
inclusively, of illation in its application to diverse matter s, is rightly 
called MATERIAL LOGIC , 


D. Which may be thus schematically set forth:- 

|lY)RMALLY considered (sections II-IIl) is FORMAL LOGIC . 


The study 
of illatio n 


tvIATERIALLY considered (sections IV-XV) is IvlATERIAL LOGIC. 


253. ORDER OP lYlOCEDURE: This section, treating of the syllogism: 

A. Will consider: 

a. First , the categorical syllogism. 

b. Secondly , the hypothetic syllogism. 

c. Thirdl y, other divisions of the syllogism. 

B. Hence the following order 

Chapter- twenty-three. 
Chapter twenty-four. 

Chapter twenty-five. 


The categorical syllogism-...... 

On the 

syllogism hypothetic syllogism... 

Other divisions of the syllogism 












CHAPTER TWENTY-THREE, 
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THE CATEGORICAL SYLLOGISM. 


254. ORDER OP PROCEDURE: This treatment of the categorical syllogism; 

A. Will consider: 

a. First , the notion of it. 

b. Secondly , its principles: which indeed will be treated: 

in the first place , in themselves; 

b2. in the second place , with reference to the laws whereby the supreme 
principle is applied. 

?Mrdly . its forms; and indeed: 
in the first place, its figures and moods; 

^2. in^the second place^ the reduction of its moods. 
fourthly y the valueof it and of its reduction. 
pifibly . the theory of the quantification of the predicate. 

B. Hence the following order 


Its notion.............Article one^ 

in themselves. ...Article two. 

Its principles 

in the laws whereby the 

supreme principle is applied.....Article three. 

On the p- 

categorical Its figures and moods...Article four. 

syllogism: 

Reduction of its moods. .Article five. 

Its value and that of its reduction...Article six. 


pUantifi cation of the predicate. ..a............. .Article seven. 


ARTICLE! ORE. 


NOTION OP CATEGORICAL SYLLOGISM. 


255. ITS NATURE: Prom the examples given in the preceding section, it is 
already apparent what a categorical syllogism is. Por all the 
propositions were categoric (of. n.207, B). 

A. Each of those examples was an ARGUMEfjTATION IN WHICH A CON CLUSION 
pRAf/N PROM A MO RE UNIVERSAL TRUTH TO A LESS U NIVERSAT. TTOFTH COWmATTTOn tw 

IT : such is the CATEGORICAL SYLLOGISM . -- 

B. This definition is based upon the EXTENSION of the terms (of the 
concepts): 

a. but extension is a PROPERTY of a term (nn.43-47); 

b. and therefore this definition is a definition of the syllogism 

FROM A PROEERTY (cf. n.l69, B). ^ ^ 

C. The SgSENTIAL definition of the syllogism, on the other hand, is 
based on the ^MGE or GCMEHENSION of the terras (concepts), and therefore 
IS to be reposed in this, that S is united to P by the medium of M: 
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a. and accordingly it is an ARGUMENTATION milCH H^OCEEDS IIIOM A 
UNIVERSAL TRUTH TO ANOTHUR UNIVERSAL TRUTH . 

L. This essential notion of the syllogian IS OF THE HIGHEST BGPOETANCE , 
as will appear later: 

Lo th to distinguish the syllogism fVom inductio n, 

L2. and to vindicate the value of the syllogism . 

256. CATEGORICAL SYIJJ3Giai MAY BE CONSTRUCTED FROM HYPOTHETIC PROPOSITIONS ; 
From the notions exposed: 

A. It is clear that ALL syllogisms v/hich proceed from a universal 
proposition to a universal proposition are CATEGORICAL syllogisms: 

a. whether they are composed from categoric propositions , 

b. or from hypothetic propositions (cf7 n.207, B). 

B. For example : 

a. Let us take this: 

'If Peter moves himself, he is living. 

But if Peter runs, he moves himself. 

Therefore if Peter runs, he is living'. 

b. This syllogism is CATEGORIC , and it signifies the seime as the 
following syllogism constructed from categoric propositions: 

'That which moves itself is living. 

But that which runs moves itself. 

Therefore that which runs is living'. 


ARTICLE TV70. 


PRINCIPLES OF THE CATEGORIC SYLLOGISM. 


257. THE PRINCIPLES: Prom the very notion of the categorical syllogism 
these things follow: 

A. The first principle is drawn from the essential notion (n.255,C): 

a. For the mind cannot proceed from a universal truth to another 
universal truth save BY REASON OF THE IDENTITY of the tenns which are 
contained in the propositions. For, as we have seen above (n.200), 
predication itself is based on identity. 

b. WHEifflPEOM it is clear that TilB SUPREME PRINCIPLE OF THE CATEGORICAL 
SYLLOGISM is THE PRINCIPLE OP IDENTITY AND OF DISCREPANCY , which is thus 
fcormulated: THOSE ViTHICH ARE THE SAME Y/jETH ONE THIRD ARE ALSO THE SAME WI TH 
EACH OTHER ; AND THOSE YfHEREOF ONE IS~5iE ^AME WITH A THIRD AND THE^THER I S 
DISCREPANT FROM IT, ARE DIVERSE FROM EACH aiHE R. 

bl. NOTE however that M, with which the extremes are identified, must 
be taken mder the same formal aspect, and therefore must be one both in thing 
^d in concept ( rQ et ratione ): as St Thomas writes: "whatsoever are the same 
to one and the same, are the same to each other, IN THOSE WHICTi ARE THE SAME 
IN THING AND IN CQNCEFT, as tunic and gaimient; but not in those which differ 
in concept " (.1, q.28, a. 3 ad l): 

bla. for otherwise there would not be comparison with ONE THIRD , but 
with TfO ; 

bib. for the comparison is made with concepts : wherefore there must be: 
blbl. not only identity in thing ( in r^ 7 
blb2. but also identity in concepts ( ratione ). 

blc. For which reason (i.e. owing to lack of identity in concepts ): 

bid. not valid : 

blcla. is this argument: 
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bib. Consequently, T/hat is affirmed of *man’ must also be affirmed of 
each individual man. (Cf. Anal. Prior, I, 1, 24-b, 26). 

b2. Note accordingly that it pertains to the essence of the syllogism 
properly so-called (we are not speaking of the expository syllogism, which, 
as will be explained later, is a syllogism only improperly so-called) that 
M be a universal object of a concept: 

b2a. For inasmuch as M is the cause or reason of the attribution of 
P to S, it must itself be communicable to S; but to be communicable to many 
is to be universal . * ' 

b2b. Therefore " the principle of the syllogism re sides in the universal 
natinre " (Maritain ; Introd. to Logj c, p.l78). 


258. y^UE OF 'IlIB PRINCIPLE 'NOTA NOTAE' : MANY MODERN V / BITMS . such as 

-liasbelier (Etudes sur le Syllogismel. following KANT (Uber die falsche 
Spitzfindigkeit der 4 syll., pp.52ss), substitute for the principle of the 
SAID ABOUT EVERY , of the SAID ABOUT NONE , another principle: 

A. fAiich is this: " A NOTE OF A NOTE IS A NOTE OF THE THING ITS ELF. 

^^T IS REPUGNANT TO A NOTE IS EBPUGNANT TO TTTE TffTTJn. ITSELP - N0TA'*N0TAE 
EST NOTA H EI IPSIUS. RSPUGNANS NOTAE REPUGNANT REI H^I ". 

a. Thus in the syllogism: 

'Every man is mortal. 

But Peter is a man. 

Therefore Peter is mortal'; 

b. the note ' mortal ': 

bl. which enters into the comprehension of the note 'man' (i.e. is a 
note of the note 'man'). 

b2. also enters into the comprehension of the subject (thing) 'Peter' 
which possesses the note 'man' (i.e. also is a note of the thing itself 'Peter') 

3. The REASON which they urge for this substitution is that: 

a. they think that the principle of the 'said of every' (dictum de omni) 
considers only the extension of concepts, 

b. and they prefer to it a principle based solely on the comprehension 
of concepts. 

C. But AGAINST THIS INNOVATION it must be said: 

a. That, although this principle is TRUE ; 

b. Yet it is INSUFFICIENT or INADEQUATE, because: 

Bl. It does not tell the reason why a note of a note is a note of the 
thing itself, v.g. yrhy the note mortal' which belongs to 'man' must also 
belong to the subject 'Peter'. 

bla.^ The reason indeed is the universal nature ; for, from the very 
notion of the i^iversal, whatever is affirmed of 'man' must also be affirmed 
of all the subjects whex'ein the natvire 'man' is realized. 

bib. Wherefrom it appears that the very principle ' nota not ae* 
supposes the principle of the ' said of every ' (dict^ de~ oimi ). (Cf. 

T. Richard: Philosophic du raisonnernent dans la Science, ch.6). 

b2. Moreover the principle 'nota notae ' does not tell the essential 
condition of the syllogism, which is that M must be taken universally at 
least in one proposition. 

b2a. Thus the principle 'nota notae ' taken alone might allow it to be 
thought that this syllogism is valid: 

'Some man is cruel . 

But Peter is a man . 

Therefore Peter is cruel '. 

b2b. But it is from the extensio n of terms that it is seen that this 
argument is invalid; 

b2bl, for M is taken particularly in both premisses (cf. n.71, B.a). 

b2b2. But to appeal to extension is to appeal, at least implicitly, 
to the principle of the ' said of ev ery' ( dictum de omni ). 
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bS. Further, the principle 'nota notae* avails only for syllogisms of 
the first figure (cf. infra, ArtA^, 

h3a. Therefore for syllogisms of the other figiires, other principles 
would have to he adopted. 

b3h. Wherefrom it follows that the principle 'nota notae* is not the 
supreme principle of the syllogism. 

b4. For the rest, not true is what those writers say, namely, that the 
principle of the ' said of every * ( dictum de oroni ) is based SOLELY on extension 

D4a« For it is based on the VJiliiiY NATURE of the universal v^ich is 
Qommunioable ; 

b4b. and does not consider extension alone ; 

b4bl« for the^ extension of a universal is a property T/rfiich laresupDOses 
its comprehension (n.46); —^- 

b4b2, and what the principle of the * said of every * ( dictum de omni ) 
does directly consider is the communicability of the universal to the subjects 
in which it is realized. 


ARTICLE THREE. 

LAWS OF THE GATEGORICAIi nYT.Tf)C-Tm. 


^o9. THE LAWS : It is question here of the laws whereby the supreme principle 
of the categorical syllogism (tu wit: THOSE WHICH ARE THE SA-m VJTmH nKTP. 
ARE A L SO T H E SAME Y/HH EACH OTHER; AMD THOSE WHERk)P OKE IS THE S AME 

amp T^ o ther IS discrepant from it . are DIVERSE FROM EACH OTHER), 
IS applied; and which accordingly tell the procedure which must be foTiowedlh' 
order that this supreme principle may be applied. 


A. 

a. 

b. 

c. 

d. 

B. 

a. 

b. 

c. 

d. 


FOUR LAWS CONCERN TERlvIS. to 

First law: LET THERE BE THREE TERMS ONLY: MA.TOR. MTmr.t: awn 

Second law: 

MINOR. 

THE TERJVIS MUST NEVER BE BROADER IN THE CONCLUSION 

Third law: 

THAN IN THE PREMISSES. “ ~ 

THE MIDDLE TERM MUST NEVER ENTER INTO THE 

Fourth law: 

CONCLUSION. 

THE MIDDLE TERM MUST BE UNIVERSAL AT T.EAST ONdR 

AND FOUR LAWS CONCERN PROPOSITIONS, to w-! t • 

Fifth law: 
Sixth law: 

Seventh law: 

PEOM TWO. NEGATIVE PREMISSES NOTHING FOLLOWS. 

WHEN BOTH THE PREMISSES ARE AFFIRMATIVE, THE 

CONCLUSION MST NOT BE NEGATIVE. .' 

TIffi_.GONCI,USION ALWAYS FOLLOWS THE WORSE PART (r.f. n.^AQ'l 

Eighth law: 

lEOM WO pLtICUMSS NOTHINr, FOT.r.OWS, -- VOl. 


260. LAWS FOLLOWING FROM THE FIRST PART OF THE SUPREME PRINCIPLE: From the 
first par t of the supreme principle (to wit: THOSE Y/HICH APE THE Ramtc 
WITH ONE THIRD ARE ALSO THE SAME WITH EACH OTHE R) follow four , of the above- 
stated laws: 


A- LET TI^ERE BE THREE TERMS ONLY. MAJOR. MIDDLE AMD MINOR ( first law). 

a. It is an offence against this lav/ to use M: 
al. with diverse signification (of. nn.62-64), 
a2. or with diverse supposition (n.70). 

b. Likewise to use an extrane in the conclusion with a greater extension 
than in the premisses: wherefore THE TEHJiS MUST NEVER DE BROADER IN THE 
CONCLUSION THi^ IN THE PREMISSES (second law ). 

c. Likewise if M is twice taken particularly: wherefore THE MIDDLE TERM 

MUST BE UNIVERSAL AT LEAST ONCE ( fourth law) . ~ 

WHEN BOTH THE PREMISSES ARE AFPSatATIVE. THE CONCLU SION MUST NOT 
BE NEGATIVE ( sixth law ). 
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261. LAW FOLLOVfIMG PROM TIIElI SECOND PART OF THE SUPPti^/lE P7?Tlvrr!Tp T,TC ; Prom the 
second part of~ the supreme principle (to wit. ~ TlBtS ' «TCPTiri fn'iWT!; is t hp, 
SAtfE WITH A'TIIIT^ AND TliP. OTIfflR IS DISCEEPi^T PROM IT . ARE DIVERSE FRCiriACH 
OTIiER) follows another of the above-stated lav/s, to witV I^%QM TWO NEGATIVE 
PSEIvIISSES NOTHING FOLLOTS (f ifth law ). ‘ " - 


262. LAWS PQLL(7fING FROM 1^-IE WO PARTS TAKM TOGETHER ; ]?rom both parts taken 

together of the supreme principle follow the remaining three above-stated 

laws: 

A. THE MIDDLE TERM >fflJST NEVM ENTER INTO THE CONCmSIQN ( third law) . 

S. THE COHCLUSION ALA7AYS FOLLOWS THE WORSE PA RT (seventh law). 

a. For if one ra^emiss is particular ^ the conclusion must be particular 

on account of the second lecA' (or on account of the first part of the suoreme 
principle). -^ 

b. But if one premiss is ne gative, the conclusion must be negative on 
account of the second part of the supreme principle. 

C. FROM TWO PAHTIGULARS NQTHIH'& FOLLOWS ( ei.ghth law ). 

a* If both premisses are affirmative, all the terms have particular 
supposition (n.71, B), and therefore the syllogism offends against the ~fourth 
law (or against the first part of the supreme principle). 

b. If both premisses are negative the syllogism offends against the 
fifth law (or against the second part of the supreme principle). 

c. If one premiss is affirmative and the other negative, the syllogism 
offends against the second la w (or against the first part of the supreme 
principle): 

cl. for in this case, there is only one universa l term, 

c2. whereas there must be two universal terms, of which: 

c2a. one is M, 

c2b. and one is P of a negative conclusion (n.71,B), - for if one 

premiss is negative the conclusion must be negative (B.b). 


265. EXAMPLES OP VIOLATIONS OP THESE LAWS; These laws may be illustrated from 
violations - which accordingly are violations of the SUPREME 
PRINCIPLE of the syllogism. 


A. Examples of XT-olations of the FIRST LAW: THERE MUST BE THESE TERMS. 
AND THREE ONLY: 1L4.T0R. MIDDLE AND MINQ^ 

a. Example : 

*Dogs and cats are Englisli viords. (MATERIAL SUPPOSITION) . 

But English words do not eat meat. 

Therefore dogs and cats do not eat meat'. ( PORIi'IAL SUPPOSITION ). 

b. But let us take: 
bl. this example : 

' One cat has one more tail than no cat. 

But no cat has ninety-nine tails . 

Therefore one cat has a hundred tails '. 

b2. This argument AS 11.' STANDS ; 

b2a. violates the seventh law, since it deduces an affirmative 
conclusion from premisses whereof one is negative. 

b2b. and puts the major after the minor; for the premiss which contains 
S of the conclusion is the minor. 

b2c. and appears to have five terms: to wit: 

*one ca t*, which occurs twice. 

b2c2, ' having one more tail than no cat *, which occurs once only. 
b2c3. 'no cat * , which occurs once only. 
b2o4. 'having ninety- nine tails *, which occurs once only. 
b2c5. ' having a hundrec^ tail s', which occurs once only. 
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b5. Accordingly, emending this argument so as to eliminate these 
defects, we get this: 



M 

’That which is having one 
more tail than no cat is 
having 

is 

p 

having a hundred tails, 


(Here 'NO CAT' is a FINITE 
TERM, v/^hich is S of a 
negative proposition.) 


(since no cat is having 
ninety-nine tails.) 

_____. ____ . 





But 

s 

one cat 

is 

M 

that which is ha'ving one 
more tail than no cat is 
having. 




(Here 'NO CAT' is an 
' INFINITE TISM - 'non-cat' 




- , which is S of an 

affirmative proposition). 





Therefore 

S 

one cat ; 

' is 

P 

having a hundred tails'. 


b4. For note that: 

b4a. Not the same are these p.ropo sit ions: 

' No man is endo-wed with senses ' : which is NEGATIVE AND FALSE . 
^4a2. *Npn-m^ is endowed TAr ith senses ' ; which is AEFIRItATlVE AN D TRUE. 
b4h. And similarly, not the same are those propositiens: ~~ 

laying ninety-nin e tail s' : which is NEGATIVE. 
b4b2. *N0H-CAT is having ninety-nine tails ': which is - 

b5. Hence in the above argument there are four terms. 


c. Let take as a t hird example ; 

cl. The ontological argument for the existence of God, as proposed 
by St Anselm; 


'God is that than which- a greater cannot be thought of. 

But that than which a greater cannot be thought of, exists. 

Therefore God exists. ' 

c2. Here again there are four terms. 

c2a. For 'exis^' in the second proposition supposes for 'signified 
existence or 'existence represented ' or ' ideal existence': makin^Fh^ 
proposition this: 'But that than 'which a greater cannot be thought of is 
thought of as existing'. ^ * 

c2b. But 'exis'!:s' in the conclusion supposes for 'existence exercisc i 

d. Let us take as a fourth example : 

dl. The ontological proof for the existence of God as proposed bv 
Descartes; 

'A supremely perfect being exist s. 

But God is a supremely perfect being. 

Therefore God exists.' 


d.,. Just as in the An.selmian formulation, so also here are feur terms; 
d.j.a. For in the premisses ' exists' supposes for 'si.gnified be ' • 
d2b. ffhile in the conclusion 'exists ' supposes for ' exercised be' . 

violations of the SE COND LAJ: THE TERMS MUST NEVER 
BE BROADER IN THE CO.MCLUSION IN IHE ppirflSSESl ^ ~~ 
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a. Let us take: 
al. this example : 

Y/hatever falls under our senses exists * 

But Grod does not fall under our senses. 

Therefore God does not exis ts 

a2. For here: 

sts ^ in the major is particular (is * some existing thinc^* 
(cf. n.71, B~&J; ' 

a2b. but 'exist' in the conclusion is universal (no existing thins) 
(cf. n.71, B.b). 

b. Let us take: 

b 1. this e xamp le : 

’Mind is e ndowed with activity . 

But matter is not mind. 

Therefore matter is not endowed with activity ’. 
b2. For here: 

b2a. ’en dowed with ac tiv ity* in the major supposes oarticularly 
(cf. n.71, B.^y: ■ ■ ■ ■ 

b2b. but ' endowed with activit y* in the minor supooses universally 
(cf. n.71, B.b). 

C. Examples of violations of the THIRD LAW: THE MIDDLE TERli MUST 
NEVER ENTER INTO THE COMCLUSIOH ; 

a. Let us take this example : 

'All Eranciscan s are poor. 

But all Franciscans are worshippers of God. 

Therefore all Fr anciscan s ane poor 'worshippers of God'. 

( m enters‘'the conclusion) . 

b. Or this example ; 

'Every plant is a livinp; thing. 

But every animal is a living thing . 

Therefore every living thing is a plant or an animal'. 

(M. ENTERS THE CONCLUSIO N). 

D. Examples of violations of the FOURTH lAW: TilE MIDDLE TERM MUST 
BE UNIVERSAL AT LEAST ONCE: 


a. Let us take: 
al. this exampl e: 

'Jersey cows are ^oducers of rich milk. 

But good cows are p roducers of rich milk. 

Therefore (all) good cows are Jersey cows'. 

a2. Here M is not once taken universally (cf. n.71, B.a). 

b. Or let us take: 
bl. this example : 

(Some ' Australians are good cricketers. 

But the men in our regiment are Australians . 

Therefore the men in ouj.’ regiment are good cricketers'. 

b2. Here M is not once taken universally (n.71, B.a). 

c. Or let us take: 
cl. this example : 

'Some a nimal is a substance, 

But some man is an animal . 

Therefore some man is a substance'. 
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c2. Here; 

c2a. similarly, M is not once taken universally (of. n,71, B.a). 
021). But the true conclusion follows from this that 'every animal 
is a sul)stance*. - 


d. Or let us take: 
dl. this example : 

Every great truth is di fficult to understan d. 
But Kant's doctrine is difficult to underst^^ d. 
Therefore Kant's doctrine is a great truth'. 


d2. Here likewise M is not once taken universally (cf. n.71, 


3 . 


a). 


E. Examples of violations 
NOTHING FOLLOWS: 


of the FIETH LMl : PROM T^fO IffJGATIVE PHailSSS S 


a. Let us take this example: 

'The po'A^erful are NOT merciful. ( NEGATI VE). 

But the poor are NOT powerful. ( NEGATI VE). 

Therefore the poor are merciful', 

b. But let us consider: 
bl. this argument: 

'J[o, non-living thing is mortal. 

But no rock is a livirjg thing. 

Therefore no rock is mortal'. 

b2. This syllogi.siri rightly concludes: for: 
b2a. though in appearance the two premisses are negative, 
b2b. in reality the sec^pnd proposition is affirmative : 
b2bl. for the middle term is really ' non-living thini^ *'. 

b2b2. so that the second proposition is really this^^'every rock is 
a non-living thing '. -- 


P. Examples of violations of the §IXTH LAV/: Y/HETT THE PREMISSES ARE 
APPIHMATIVE . THE CONCLUSION MUST NOT -^ 

a. Let us take: 
al. this exampl e : 

'Evei-y insensitive thing is passionless. ( APFIRi,iIAT B/E) 

But every non-living body is insensitive. (AP PliatATIVE ). 

Therefore _no_ living body is passionless.' (NEGATIVE).' 

a2, Por: 

a2a. the conclusion oiight to be: 'every non-living body is passionless' 
- which is API-'IBiATI VE. and al.so TRUEJ^---^^ 

_ a2b. whereas the third proposition" above is PALSK for plants ,are 
living iDodics^ IduI pcissionlGss. 


b. But let us consider: 
bl. this argument: 


'Every sensitive being is different from a plant. 
But a mosquito is a sensitive being. 

Therefore a mosquito is not a plant'. 


b2. This syllogism rightly concludes: 

b2a. for ferent from,' in the major is equivalent to 

bkib» wherefore th€) major is really n egative » 


'is not ' ; 


G. Examples of violations of the SEVENTH LAW 
FOLLOWS THE WORSE PAR T; 


T HE CONCLUSION ALWAYS 


a. Let us take this exampile : 
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’Svery violation of charity ou^yht to be avoided. (UNIVSEISAL ). 

Jj'Sia severity is a vioiation of charity. rPAR TICULAK) . 

Therefore every severity ought to be avoided'. ( iKil^iSAL ). 

b. ,3ut let us consider: 

bl. this argument: v 

'Svery anii:;aL t s a living thing. 

But some aniiiiai is not a man. 

Therefore some non-man is a living thing'. 

b2. This argument rightly concludes: 

b2a. because the minor is equivalent to: ' some animal is a non-m^-m ' : 
b2b. which is affirmative . 

H. Example of violation of the EIGHTH LA'.7: EROM THO PARTIOTilRS 
NOTHING FOLLOWS: --'-“ 


*Some avaricious people arc rogues. ( PARTICUL AR). 
But some politicians are avaricious. CS^SICU]^)- 
Therefore- some politiciaiis are rogues'. 


264. .RUC TION OF THESE .LANS TO TffiSHE : Those eight laws may be reduced to 
so that It'J practice the eight law.s are observed v/HEN TQGFTH JiR: 

_-^1 .£i£st: S and P of the conclusion have the same SIGllIFICATION and 

SUPPOSITION as in the premisses. ■ " ' ■ 


Secondly : M is a.t least once universal 


Thirdly : The conclusion: 

3-* from affirmativ e premisses is affirmativoj 

b. from d iverse premisses is negativej 

c. from negative premisses is not drawn at all. 


ARTICLE FOUR. 


FOm-lS OF CATEGORIC SYLLOGISIvl. 


265. 


DIVERSE CONSIDERATIONS OP TIE PORf,-! OP THE SYLLOGISM: As said above 
(nn.245-246), the syllogism consists of a MATT ER and a ¥0Ml. 


is 


_A. But, as v/e liave seen earlier (n.245), the matter of the syllogism 
distinguished into: 

a. the REMOTE matter, wliich is the .CONCEPTS (or TERlvTS ) ; 

b. and the PROXIMATE matter, wtiicli is the PR OPOSITIONS ." 


3. Accordingxy, the lorm oi the syllogiaxi is correspondingly 
distinguished according as it is: 

®-* -Qjr-t.l^gy. a disposition cf the rem ote matter or concepts: and thus 
taken the form of the syllogism is called Its FIGURE: 

1). or_ & disixjsition of the prox imate matter or propositions: and thus 
taken the form of the syllogism is called its M0C)D. ' - ■ . 


266. FIGURES OF THE SYLLOGISM: "Figure properly is found is mathematical 
(beings;, but transumptively in the syllogism, and this after the 
likeness of a triangular figure: for just as a triangle is a closing of 
three lines at three anjjles, so a syllogism is the concurrence of three 
propositions, to v/it, major, minor and conclusion, in three terms." (De 
Natura Syllogismorum - a work spuriously attributed to St Thoinas) . 


A. Accordingly, the FI GUR E of a. syllogism 


IS: 
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a. the 0m)51< OR D ISPOSITIOH OF THE ECTIffil.iSa WITH T^IE i^EDIUM 3Y WAY p g 
PISDIGATS iUiD S(jPJ?XJTr 

-y ^YPIGJAL DISPOSITION OP TilE RaiOTE IvlA-TTai^ OF TIS SYLI/ 3GISM. 


B. This disposition or order is FOURFOLD t 


a. Thus: 


(l) M... 

...p 

(2) P... 

...M 

( 5 .) 

...M . 

(4) M... 

...P 

s... 


M... 

. •. s 

S • ■ • 

...M 

M... 

ft ft ftS 

S • • • 

...P 

S*»• 

...P 

S« • ft 

...P 

S • ft ft 

. ..p 


b. ’’If the medium in one proposition is sub nee t ed and in the other 

is predicated, it is said to be the 

bl. "and rightly, because then the me dium , is truly a mean, because it 
savours of tho nature of each extreme, to v/it, of suBject and predicate.’ ^ 
(Surama Totius Logicae: Tract. VIII, c.4; note that this work was, spuriously 
attributed to St Thomas) . 

b2. This is the case in (l) and (j?) above. 

c. "But if tho medium in both propositions is predicated, it is said 
to be the SEC OHD FIGURE ; 

c^ * **becauso • ' 

cla. "although the medium is not truly a mean, savouring of the nature 
of sub jectibility and of predication, • - 

cibT "nevertheless: 

clbl. "since to be predicated is more noble than subjectgd^ 

clb2. "therefore this figvu'e occupies second place." (Op.cit. ibid;. 
g2. This is the case in (3) above. . - , 


d. "But if the medium , in both propositions is subjectc(3 , it is said 
to be the THIRD FIGUKS , and it is the last: 

dl. "because in it the medi^-M ; ■ ■ _ ^ 

dla. "does not stand in tho middle as in tho first, 

dlb. "but is subjected always, vrfiich is less noble." (ibid). 

d2. This is the case in (4) above. . 


o. IT IS TO BE NCTED ; . ’ ' ■ 

,el. that: . ■ 

ela. in two way s may the medium savour of both extremes: as- is seen 

from (l) and (^) above} .. - ’ 

elb. and for this reason modern v/riters admit four figures. 

elc. But in reality (2) is not specifically distinct from (1) unless 
attention be paid to the signs only and not to the concepts. Hence in 
reality (£) is nothing other than (l) indirect. 

e2. Let us take a syllogism of the first figure (1.): 
e2a. thus: 

'Every MAN is mortal. 

But Peter is a MAN . 

Therefore Peter is mortal.' 


e2b. Now; 

.e2bl. by: * ^,4 

e2bla. the exchange of the minor and the major, 
e2blb. and the conversion of the conc lusion. 
e2b2. is obtained the following syllogism in (2). 

'Peter is a MAN . 

But MAN is' mortal. 

Therefore some mortal is Peter*• 


e3. OBSERVE the necessity of converting the con°j-.MgL Qp* 
e3a.~For if the conclusion remained therefor e P eter is 
syllogisin would bo a syllogism of the first ligurcr^TJ^n ^ 

premiss would be placed second and tho minor prorai.s3 placed first, (.for 
remember that the major premiss is that premiss which contains P of the 

conclusion). ;i • 
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e3b. But: 

eSbl. v/hen the conversion has been made: 

e3bla. the MAJOR ( *Pcter is a man ') is put first, and the MINOR 

('man is mortal') is put second; . _ __ ___ / ««« 

e3blb. but in the CONCLUSION there is had INDKG'JCT PREDICA TION (n.228, 

C) : for ? is inferior to S. a. 4 .u 

e3b2. And fi^nu’e (2) differs from figure (l) in this-only, -hat the 

conclusion is I NDIiffiCT . • 

e3c. Foi' which reason this figure (2) is better called the FJ^ ST 
FIGUhS IMDE GXT; inasmuch as it is indeed the first figure but as concluding 
{ndfir ectly with indirect predication). 

e4. And indeed: . 

o4a. this figure v/as first proposed by Galen (a.d. 151-200), wherefrom 

•it is called the G-Af -ENIC figure; - 4 . 

e4b. and is called by modern v/riters the FOURT H iiiGUR B, cnoraerating it 

after the three ARISTOTELIC figures. 

e4c. But by Aristotle and the mediaeval logicians it v/as rejected 

A3_A D ISTIl’CT FIGUR E, since it is; 

c4cl. merely j'-'rammaticallv a distinct figure, 

e4c2. but is"not logically a distinct figure: because only by reason 
of its conclusion does it differ from tlie first figure, and even in Jhe 
conclusion only grammatically, because logically(or according io ^ne 
relations of thought), its gransmatical predicate is the logical subject 
(v.;^. 'Peter', tho’ugh grammatically the predicate, is logically tne subject;, 
e4em/herefore to regard it as a distinct figure is to consider only 
the signs or words, and not the concepts or thought, in accordance with the 
tendency of many v/riters,, especially among the moderns, to constitute a 
"l ogic of words " in place of the logic of thought, or, in other vords, to 
reduce logic to grammar . • 

c. Wherefore the FIGURES of the syllogism arc thus exhibited :- 


FIGURES OF THE SYLLOGISM 


FIRST FIGURE 


SECOND FIGURE 


Direct • 


Indirect 


S.....P 


v/here M is 
FI RST SUBJECT. 
THEN PREDICATE 


where M is 
FI RST PREDICATE , 

“thm su^ect ' 


where M is 
TvYICE PREDICATE 


whore M is 
TWICE SUBJECT 


■>67 MOODS OF THE SYLIiOGI^: Since the mood of a syllogism is the order or 
‘ 'dir 4 pcsition of its proximate matter, or propositions: 

A. The MOOD of a syllogism is the DISPC ^TTTOH OF THE PROPOSITIONS , 0 1 
TIi S SYLLOGISM ACCOR D ING TO Q U ALITY A ND_£y^ITITY. 

B. MOODS OF TTiE FIRST FIGURE DIRECT ,; 

a. To detormine the diverse moods of the syllogism of the 
along with tho rules to which they are subject, let vxs take some uxa:{i £ l C3. 
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1.1AJ0RS 


MINORS 


A.‘Every MAN ia mortal'. 

E..... 'No MiVN is jiioi'tal'. 

I.... > 'Some tlAN is mortal'. 

0.,.., 'Some MAN is not mortal' . 

A..... 'Every livin;^, thing is a 11^' • 

E.'No living tldng is a MAH '. 

I.'Some living thing is a l^AN'» 

0.....'SomiG living tiling is not a MM' 


A.....'Every living thing is mortal'. 

E.'No living thing is mortal* 

CONCLUSIONS I..,,.'Some living thing is mortal*. 

0.....'Some living thing is not mortal*. 

b. Syllogisms in this FIRST FIGURE DIRECT rightly concluding ; 
bl. are these. four ; 

bla. AAA, • 

bib. SAE, f . 

. blc. All, 

bid. EIO. . • 

b2. For in these syllogisms all three laws stated above (n.264) are 
observed; since: 

b2a. S and P of the conclusion have the same signification and the 
same (or less) supposition as in the premisses; (n.264, A); for: 

b2al. in the conclusion of. AAA, S is universal and ? is particular; 

b2al. in the conclusion of EAE, S is universal and P is lanivorsal; 

b2a3. in the conclusion of AEE, S is particular and P is particular; 

b2a4. in the conclusion of EIO, S is particular and P is universal. 

b2b. M in all is once universal (n.264,.B). 
b2c. iVnd the conclusion (n,264, C) ; 

b2cl. from affirmative premisses is affirmative (in AAA- and All), 
b2c2. from diverse prenasses is negative (in EAE and EIO), 

c. But it is othervyise* with syllogisms in this figure whoso MAJOR IS 
PARTICULAR, or vrfaose MINOR IS NEGATIVE: for they do not conclude . 

cl. If the MAJOR is PARTICULAR: 

cla. Either it is affirmative, and then the minor is either affirmative 

or negative: , 

clal. if the minor is affirmative, then M is twice particular; 
cla2. if the minor is negative, then P of the conclusion must be 
universal (as P of a negative proposition: n.71, B.b) : but-in an affirmative 
major P is always particular : so that P in the conclusion would have a 
greater supposition than in the premisses. 

clb. Or it is negative, and then the minor must be affirmative (since 
there is no conclusion from two negatives) : but if the minor is affirmative, 
then M is twice particular. 

c2. If the MMOR is NEGATIVE: 
c2a. Then: 

c2al. the major must be affirmative, since from tvro negatives there is 
no conclusion, 

c2a2. and the conclusion must be negative, since the premisses vdll be 
diverse. 

c2b. But of a negative conclusion P is universal (of. n.71, B.b). 
c2c. But in the affirmative major P is particular (of. n.71, B.a). 

d. Wherefrom is gathered THIS RULE FOR MOODS OF THE FIRST FIGrURE . 
DERS CT: 

THE MINOR MUST BE AFFIRMATIVE . 
d2. ;j!D THE MAJOR MUST BE NOT PARTICULAR. 

• C. MOODS OF THE SECOIH) FIGURE: 


a. Let us take some oxami 
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WORS 


A.....’Every man is KORCAL ’. 
E,,,..'No man Is MO RTA L’. 
I' Some mari i s MO RTAL *. 
0.....’Some man is not MORTAL '. 


MDIORS 


A..... 'Every living thing is • 
E,....'No living thing is MORTAL *. 

I...,.'Some living thing is MOR jLAL*. 
0.....’Some living thing is not MORTA Jj* . 


C0ITCLU3I0NS 


A.....'Every living thing is a man'. 

E. ....'No living thing is a man'.. 

I.'Some living thing is a man*. 

0.....'Some living thing is not a man*. 



K. gyilngism?-. in this SECOND FIGURE rightly concluding; 

hi. are these four: 

hla. EAE, 

blh. AES, 

hlc. EIO, 

h2. For in these syllogisms all three lav/s stated above (n.264) are 

observed; since: ’ . n 4 .u« 

b2a. S and ? of. the conclusion have the same signification and. tno 

same (or less) supposition as in the premisses; (ri.264. A): for: 

b2al. in the conclusion of EAE, S is universal and P is universal; 

b2a2. in the conclusion of xiEE, S is universal and P is universal; 

h2a3. in the conclusion of EIO, S is particular and P is universal; 

b2a4. in the conclusion of AOO, S is particular and P is universal. 

b2b. M in all of them is once universal (n.264, B). 

h2c. And in all of them the conclusion, as it ought to be, since the 
premisses in them all are diverse, is negative (n.264, C). 


c. But it is otherwise vdth syllogisms in this figure v/hose M ^OR IS 
PARTIC U LAR, or whereof BOTH PREvIISSES ARE AFFIRl'iATIVE , for they do ngt _ 
conclude. . . • 


cl. If the MAJOR is PARTICULAR : _ , ■ , 

cla. Then P of the conclusion must be particular, 


for it cannot be of 


greater supposition than S of the major; -x. 

clh. but then the conclusion must be affirmative: for if it were 

negative, its P v/ould be universal (n.71, B.b). 


• c2. But if the conclusion is affirmative, then BOTH PREilSSES , MUST 3 g^ 
APPIEIL4TIVE (n.264, C); and then M is tvvAoe particul^; which is agains e 
l^^nhatlTraust be at least once universal (n.264, B). 


d. Wherefrom is gathered THIS RUIxE OF THE MOQ-P S OF THE SECOND FIGURE; 
dl. OMS P RBilSS MUST BE NEG-ATIVE . 

<32. AND THE MAJOR'MUST BE NOT PARTICULAR. 


D. MOODS OF THE THIRD FIGURE ; 
a. Let us take some examples ; 


MAJORS 


MINORS 


A.'Every MAN is mortal'. 

E..,,.'No MAN is mortal'. 

I.,.,.'Some MAN is mortal'. 

0.....'Some MAN is not mortal'. 


....'Every MAN is a living thing'. 
,.,.. 'No MAN is a living thing'. 
'Some is a living thing'. 

Some 


it - - 

mil is not a living thing . 


CONCLUSIONS 


"a .'Every living thing is mortal'. 

E,....'No living thing is mortal'. 

I.,...'Some living tiling is mortal . ^ 

..'Some living thing is not mortal . 
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b. Syllogisma in this THIIO) FIGLTRE rightly concluding : 

bl. are these six ; ,. • * 

bla.; AAI, 

bib. K\ 0 , 

blc. lAI, 

bid. All, -■ 

ble. OAO, 

blf. EIO. . 

b2. For in those syllogisms all three laws stated above (n.264) are 

observed; since: 

b2a. S and P of the conclusion have the same signification and the 
same (or less) supposition as in the premisses; (n.264, A): for: 

b2al. in the conclusion of AAI,' S is particular and P is particular; 

b2a2. in the conclusion of EAO, S is particular and P is universal; 

b 2 a 3 . in the conclusion of lAI, S is particular and P is particular; 

b2a4. in the conclusion of All, S is particular and P is particular: 

b2a5. in the conclusion of OAO, S is particular and P is universal; 

b2aS. in the conclusion of EIO, S is particular and P is universal. 

b2b. M is in all of them at least once universal (n.264, B); (indeed 
in two of them, to wit, in AAI and in EAO, it is twice universal). 
b2c. And the conclusion (n.264, C): 

b2cl. from affirmative premisses is affirmative (in AAI, lAI and All). 
b2c2. from diverse premisses is negative (in EAO, OAO and EIO). 

c. But it is otherwise with syllogisms in this figure whose MINOR , 
I'lEGATIVB . or whose CONCLUSION IS UNIVERSAL; for they do not conclude . 

cl. If the MINOR is N5GATIVB; 

cla. then the conclusion will be negative or there will be no conclusion 
(according as the major is affirmative or negative); 

clb. but if the conclusion is negative, then its P will be negative, 

and therefore universal; . j. v 

clc. but if P is universal in the conclusion, then it would have to be 

universal also in the major; 4 . -u 

cld. but the major, in order to have P- universal, would have to be 

negative; , v 

cle. but then both premisses would be negative, and so there would oe 

no conclusion. 

c2. If the CONCLUSION is UNIVERSAi. : , , . 

c2a. then its S must be universal; •• 

c 2 b. but then P of the minor must be 'universal; 

c 2 c. but this, is impossible, since the minor must be affirmative, as 
just .shown. 

d. Wherefrom is gathered THIS RULE OF TIIE MO O DS OF THE THIRD j?IGy^; 
dl. T.HE MINOR IttJST BE AFFITHATIVE , 

d2. TPIE CONCLUSION MUST BE PAKTICUIAR . 

E. MOODS OF THE FIRST FIGURE INDIRECT (CALMIC FIG-URE) : 

a. Let us take some examples; 

A.'Every man is MORTAL,' . 

MAJORS E.'No man is MORTAL' . 

I.'Som.e man is MORTAL'. 

0.'Some man is not MORTAL* . 

A.....'Every MORTAL is a living thing'. . 

MINORS E.....'No MORTAL is a living thing|. 

I.'Some MORTAIj is a living thing'. 

_p.'Some MORTAL is not a living thing'. 

"a,....'E very living thing is a man'. 

CONCLUSIONS E.'No living-thing is"a man'. 

I.'Some living thing is a man'. 

0 .*Som.e living thing is not a man*. 

Ptyi 1 i n thi s INDIRECT F.VGUKB. rightly cot^cluding; ■ . . 
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"bl. are these five' ; (the second vov/cl here designates the major, the 
first vowel designates tho minor), 
bla. MI, 
bib. EAE, 
blc. All, 
bid. AEO, 
bio. lEO. 

b2. For in these syllogisms all three laws stated above (n.264) are 
observed; since: ‘ 

b2a. S and P of the conclusion have the same signification and the 
same (or less) supposition as in the premisses; (n.264. A); for: 

b2al. in the conclusion of MI, S is,-particular and P is particular; 
b2a2. in the conclusion of EAE, S is universal ^.d P is 'universal; 

b2a3. in the conclusion of All, S is particular and P is particular; 

b2a4. in the conclusion of AEQ, S is particular and P is luniversal; 

b2a5. in the conclusion of lEO, S is particular and P is universal. 

b2b. M in all of thorn is at least once universal; (indeed in one of 
them, to wit, in ASO, it is t’/idcc universal); (n.264, B). 
b2c. And the conclusion (n.264, C): 

b2cl. from affirmative premisses is affirmative (in MI and All), 
b2c2. from diverse premisses is negative (in EAE, iiEO and lEO). 

c. But it is otherwise vri-th syllogisms in this indirect figure whose 
PARTICULAR I/LAJOR IS NEGATIV E, or whose PARTICULjAR MEIOR IS ^^EGAT^/E, • .or 
whose UUiVEt<SAL CONCLUSION IS AFPIPILJTA E: for they do not conclude . 

cl. If the P ARTICULAR MA JOR is NEGATIVE : 

. • cla. Then the conclusion v/ill be negative; 

clb. therefore P of tho conclusion will be universal ; 

clc. but this same P in the major is only particular . 

c2. If tho PARTICULAR MINOR is IISGATIVE : 

c2a. Then the major must be affirmative (for from two negatives there 
is no conclusion); 

c2b. But then M mil be twice particular (for it will be P of an 
affii*mative major, and S of a particular minor). , • 

c3. If the UNIVERSAL COTICLUSION is AFFIRI^TIVE: 
c3a. Then its S is universa l. 

c3b. But then this S is particular in the premisses, for it v^ll be 
Pof an affirmative minor, and therefore particula r in that minor (n.71, B.a) 

d. •/Therefrom is gathered T HIS RULE OF THE MOODS OF THE FIRST FIGURE, 

INDIRECT OR GALENIC FIGURE : ’ . ' 

dl. N EITHER THE MAJOR NOR THE MDTOR CAN BE A PARTICULAR NEGATIVE , 
d2.’ NOR CAiN THE CCHCLU3I0N BE A UNP/ERSAL AFFIPJ.1ATIVE. 

F. TtlEREFORE: ' 

a. There arc NII'lETEEN legitimate moods of the categoric syllogism; of 
which: 

al. four arc in the first figure d irect; •. 

a2. five are in the first fi.guro indirect (Galenic figure); 
a3. four are in the second figinre; ■ 
a4. six are in the third figure. 

b. Those alone being legitimate: . 

bl. In the first figure direct, which observe this,.SIIiilj 

bla. TT^ F. MINOR MUST BE AFFIRiMATIVE . 

bib. AND THE MAJOR CANNOT BIS PARTICULAR . 

b2. In the fir st firoire in direct, which observe this RUI^: 

b2a. NEITHER ' IIIE mAJOR NOR 'fiiE MINOR CAN BE A ?ARTICULi\R NEGATP ^, 

b2b. NQR''CAJT~'THE CONCLUSION'BE A'UNIVEtTSAL AIFDm'flVE . 

b3. In the se cond f i gure , v/hich observe thi3.B!aE.: 

b3a. CUE PRSIISS MUST B E ICBIATIVE, ' , 

b3b. AND THE MAJOR C.ANNOT BE PARTICUL AR; • • ’ ' . 
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b4. In the thi rd fxK ure. which obaerve this RULE; 
b4a. TigLillNOR tlU ST BE A li’PIRMATITO.i- 
_AIj P__TJIE CONCIiJSION 7.IU3T W 

c. V/hich; 

cl. is thus schematized 


[Of the 
FIRST 


Of the 
F IRST 
F IGURE 
.iltDIRBl' 


The 

NINETEEN 
legitimate 
MOODS of 
the 

categoric 

syllogism 


Of the 
SECOND 
FIGURE 


M.. ,P 

which is S...M 

S.. .p' 


FIGURE Th e mi nor must be 

DIR ECT whose affirmative, 


rule 

is. 


and the ma.loi^ cann ot 
be particular. 


...mI 

...s I 


which is M...S I . 

[s...pj 

Neither the major 
nor the minor oan 
be a particular 
v/hose negative , 
rule 

is: nor can the 

- conclusion be a 

• universal affirmative. 


P...M 

which is S.. .M 
■ . S...P 


AAA..bArbArA 

EAE..cElArEnt 


AH.. 


EIO.. 


AAI.. 


EAE.. 


AH.. 


AEO,. 


lEO.., 



whose 

rule 

is: 


One premiss must be 
negative . ~ 

and the ma.ior cannot ' 
bo particular . 


EAE. 


AEE. 


EIO. 


AOO. 



M...P 


of the 

THIR D 

FIGUiffi 


which is M.. ,3 

‘S,..P 


The minor must be 
v/hos e affirmative ^ 
rule 

is: and the conclusion 

must be particular. 


AAI. 


EAO. 


lAI. 


AH. 


OAO. 


EIO. 



c2. Regarding which scheniatlc exliibition, NOTE; 

c2a. That on the right-hand side are given the m nemonic design ations 
of the respective iiKjods: in these mnemonic words, the first three vov/els 
are to bo taken. 

c2b. That these first three vo wels; 

c2bl. represent respectively the L IAJOR . MINOR and CONCL USION^ 
c2b2. cxce r)t in the first figur ’o indirect, v/hore they represent 
respectively the MINOR . M AJOj f'and C ONCL pSION.' ' - this exception being 
due to this, that the major and minor of the first indirect figure are 
got by merely oxclianging the major and minor of the first direct figure 
(cf. 266, A. c2). 
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268, EXAIvfPfJlS Ob'* TliE J.~EGITn!ATE MOO DS; It iiuiy be helpful to give here an’ 

example-of each of the legitimate moods. But note that in each example: 
M is printed in capital letters; P is underlined. 

A. EXAI/tPLES OP THE MOODS OP THE PIP^T FIGURE DIRECT : 

a. Which FIGUI^ is; 


M. 

S. 


.P 

.M 


b. EXA]>I?LE OF ; 


bl. bArbArA; Every 

PROXiMATS PRmCIPIjE 

is 

specified from its 


OP OPnUTION 

formal object. 





But every 

operative habit 

is 

1 

a PROXiQiATE PRIIJCIPLB 
OP OPERATION. 





Therefore every i 

operative habit 

is 

specified from its. 
formal ob.ject. 


... A 


•.. A 


b2. cElArEnt: No 

But every 


MAN 

is 

a hater of himself 




maniac 

is 

ailAN. 




maniac 

is 

a hater of himself. 


... .E 

.. .A 

.. .E 


b3 dArll: Everything 

HAR1,TPUL TO ■ ' 
PUBlilG MORALS 

(is 

due) ought to bo 
suppressed# 






But some 

publications 

are 

HAmU?UL TO PUBLIC 
MORALS. 





• 

Therefore some 

publications 

(eire 

due) ought to be 
suppressed. 

, 





b4. fErlO; ^thing 

MOSE SUPPRESSION 
WOULD ENTAIL MORE 

(is 

duo) ought to bo 
suppressed. 


HARM THAN ITS 




TOKE^IATION 

i 



... A 


...I 


...I 


.. .E 


But some 



are 


such that THEro_SUe;r 
PFFBBTON WOULD EfITAIL 
i'^n PF. H.IBM THAN THEIR. 



Therefore some 


pernicious 

publications 


lave 

not 


^ue ) ought not to bo 
suppressed# 


»• • X 


.. .0 


B. EKAJ-iPLES OP THE MOODS OP THE FIRST PIOUPE INDIRECT; 


1 V 
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a. V fliich FIGURE is ; P,... .M 

■ M.S 


"b. EX.WPLE OP: 




a IJWACE TO THE 
PUBLIC GOOD. 


But no 

one v;ho is a 


i?ENACE TO THE 


PUBLIC GOOD. 


(is due) ought to go 
unpunished. • 


Thei-efore no 





A 

E 

S 

I 

• ' 

A 

I 


b4. fA^SsriD: No 


good 

administrator 


(is SACRIFICI NG) sacrifices 
THE HU) BOR THE MEANS. 
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b5. frltjS30m( orum) : No 


But 3ome 


Therefore some 



(is 

MAKING) makes A3SUSD 

phi .1. o?30pher 


ASSE TIONS. 




WHO.MAIO!: 


are 

vvi'iting) Y/rite cleverly 

A.SSU!?D 


on philosophical 

ASaittTiONS- 


questions. 




\vho v/rito 

are 

• 

cleverly on 

not 

genuine philosophers. 

philosophical 



questions 

• 

‘ 


...E 


...I 


...0 


0. EXAJ^IPLES OP THE MOODS OP THE SECOND FIGURE ; 

a. Which FIGURE is: P.. .M 

S...P 

b. EXAMPLE OP: 


cEsArE: No 

thing endov/ed 

is 

DEVOID OP UNIVERSAL 



v/ith intellect 


j CONGEFTS. 

......E 






But every 

thing \vhich lacks 

is 

DEVOID OP UIIIVSRSAL 

• 


speech 


CONCEPTS. 

.A 





• 

’ 

Therefore no 

thing Y/’hich lacks 

is 1 

endowed with intellect. 

.E 


speech 





b2. 


cAihEsTrEs: Every 


But no 


Therefore no 


arrogant 

is 

GRAVELY DEPICIMT IN PRUDENCE. 

person 


lilfillLITY AI® CHARITY. . 




saint 

is 

GRATOLY DLT’ICIEt'IT IN ?RL®IMCE, 


i 

HU1,IILITY At© Cfl^ITY. 




saint 

j is 

arrogant. 


•»• ^ 

...B 

» 

• • kS 


b3. fEstInO: No 

f^reat scholar 

is 

LACKING IN MODESTY. 









But some 

pretended 

are 

LAGtaNG IN MODESTY. 


scholars 






■- 

Therefore some 

pretended 

are 

great scholars. 


scholars 

not 



b4. bArOcO: Every 

great 

Is 

a THINKER WITH A PROPOUND 


philosopher 


E-ESIECT IDR THE PRINCIPLES’ 




OP REASON 





But some 

philosophers 

are 

THINKERS WITH A PROTOUND 


net 

RESPECT ’for the 'miNCIPLES 




OP RLiSON. 

Therefore some 

philosophers 

lire 

not 

groat philosophers. 
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. D. Em^PLES OP THE MOODS OP THE •ramg FIGURE: 

a. Which FIGURE I 3 ; • M.P * 

M.S - • - 


b. EXAMPIE OP: 




bl. dArAptl: Every GO^/ETO'JMEtlT 

is 

liable to fail 




from its duty. .. 


But every GOVERHMENT 

is 

bound, to' protect 




the public good 

• 

• 


from its enemies. .. 

• 

Therefore sorae who are bound 

are 

liable to fail 

• 

to protect the 


from their duty. .. 


public good 




from its 




enemies 




b2. fElAptOn: No GRAVE THREAT 

is 

removed by mere 


THE PUBLIC ^OD 


apathy. 

• 

But every GRAW. THREAT TO 

is 

tolerated only with 

• 

THE PUBLIC GOOD 


grave guilt. 

• 

Therefore somo thing which is 

is 

removed by mere 

• 

tolerated only 

not 

apathy. 


with grave guilt 




b3. dIsAmIs: Some DIPLOMATS 

are 

replies. 

.I 

• 

But every DIPLOMiCT 

is 

a man of high social 

• 



standing. 

.A 

Therefore some men of high 

are 

rogues. 

i 

social standing 



......I 

b4. dAtlsI; Every GREAT POET 

(is 

uttering) utters 




noble sentiments. 

..A 

But some GREAT POETS 

are 

men of ignoble 

• 



character,. 

.I 

Therefore some men of ignoble ( 

are 

uttering) utter 

• 

character 


noble sentiments. 

..........I 

b5. bOcArdO: Some GREAT ATHLETE is 

1 not 

a patriot. - . 

.....0 

• 

But every GREA'p ATHLETE is 

a'popular hero. . 

• 

Therefore some popular herb is 

not 

a patriot. . 
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b6. fErlsOn: No_ 

AVARICIOUS MAN. 

(is 

able to) can 
relied on to 
avoid dishonesty. 

• 

But some 

AVARICIOUS MAN 

is 

a public personage. 

'..I 

• 

Therefore some 

• • • • 

public 

personage 

(is 

not 

able to) cannot 
relied on to 
avoid dishonesty. 

• 

• 


ARTICLE FIVE. 


REDUCTION OF THE MOODS OR THE CATEGORIC SYLLOGiaJl^ 


269 NECESSITY OP REDUCTION: The reduction of a syllogism is the R SVOC^ T IOE ^ 

O P A SYLLOGISIA TO ITS REGULATIVE PRU-ICIPLES (i.e. to the «die turn d e . p imi 
and the ’ dictum de nullo *)* 

A. Por the moods of the PIRST FIGURE DIRECT are more perfect than the 
moods^of^the^other^fig^es^^ ^,^ 3 ^ FIGURE DIRECT, are inmedialeJLy regulated 

■u 4.V,- M-iotnm d® ' nnd 'dictum de nullo' : 

this ii-th;ri^rthriiR^^ . 

ala. the extension of the terms is in this order P:>M^S: for that, 
alal. of P is greater than of M, 

Ala2. and of M is greater than of Sj 

alb. which is manifested by the order of. predication, inasmuch as; 
albl. P is in both its appeaxances predicate, 

alb2. S is in both its appearances subject, 4 .^ 4 -^ q 

alb3. M stands between'those two as subject to P and as pre ica 266.B. 
a]c Wherefore in these moods-M manifes ts itseli. as a me^. ( . 4 -^^.*' 
b.' But the moods of the OTHER flGUSIg. are only me di atel y 
Miotum de omni ' and the ' dictum de nullo '. by means oi some particular deter 

mination; 

bl. the reason of this is that: , .. 

bla. in the second figure the extension of M is of P an 

of P gfreater than of S; the order of extension being M^P^b; 

“ Sa in the third fi^u-e the extenion of P is greater than of S 

nod of S greater than of Mj the order of extension being P- 3 M, 

blc ZTZ the fin..t figure indirect the extension of S is Sweater 
than S M ^d S M grell^ than oFpTthe order of extension being S-M^P. 

^2 Whence it follows that in these other figures the consequence docs . 
not so ieaSiJy nor so clearly appear as in the first figure darect. 

b 3 ;.^? 51 c’"^ 2 s”r?he first figure are called >'0^3 

""'““Srihilo the moods of the other figures arc called MPERPECT MOODS 
or imperfect syllogisms. 

B. Indeed: . ^ 

a. Since in the second f igure.; 

1- S: M£?l'JtS?°ana''SS^knnllo' regulates the mo^s of 

this soiond fig^e'^inf^ha »di;- of^ th^ 

which ^y bo 2E''’cL'te affirmed of 'ss', ‘"en 'maa' ba^ot be affiltned 

cannot be affirmed of 'tree'; 
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a2b. if 'fiah* can be denied of ' man' , then ' man* cannot be affirmed of 
anythin,'’ of which~^ fish * cannot be denied, v.g. * trout * . , • 

b. But since in the third fi/iure ; 
bl. the order of extension is P-S-M, 

b2. the 'd ictum do omn i* and ' dictum de nullo * regulates the moods of 
this third figure only by the medium of this principle which.is called the 
' dictum de parte * : T' .YO THIMS, YdnCH CO IiTA Ilf SO I.I E COMON PART, P/J <TLY A GREE ; 
BUT IP OME CONTAINS " a PARI. \7HICIi THS'CTIlkt DO~^ NOT CONTAIN. TIffiY DIFFER ' 
PARTLY; which may bo easily understood from tvro examples: 

b2a. since■' rogue* and ' man of high social standing * (in the example 
given above: n.260, D.b3) both contain ' diplomat ' (as inferiors), then 
according to that inferior, they agree with each other; 

b2b. since 'po pular hero ' (in the example given above: n.268, D,b5) 
contains ' some atlilcto * (as an inferior) which ' pa triot ' does not contain 
(as an inferior), then according to that part (that inferior of * popular 
hero' ), 'patriot * and ' popular her o* do not agree. 

C. '/fherofore it is necessary to reduce the Imperfect moods of the other 
figures to the perfect moods of the first figure; 

a. in order that the application of the ' dictum de omni' and the ' dictum 
de nullo * may the more clearly appear; 

b. and thus the consequence may the more clearly and readily appear. 

270 no >.:0DES OP REDUCTION: But this reduction is,made in two ways: 

A. By DIRECT or OSTETsMIVE reduction, viherehy is manifested by a 
syllogism of the first figure the same conclusion as in the imperfect' 
syllogism. 

a. This direct reduction is effected by two operations: to wit: 

al. by the conv ersion of one or the other of the propositions of the 
imperfect syllogism; 

a2. and by the transposition of the majo r into the minor. 

b. This direct reduction is possible for all the imperfect moods, except 
'Baroco * and ' Bocardo* v/hich are reduced only by reduction by the impossible 

( per impossible^^ 

B. By REDUCTION 'PER D.ijPOSSIBLE *, which shows, by means of a syllogism 
of the first figure, that the conclusion of the imperfect syllogism cannot be 
denied while its pieraisses stand, without contradiction. Thus it is shown 
that the iiriporfcct syllogism rightly concludes. 

a. This reduction therefore supposes two things, to wit: 

al. the de nial of the conclusion , which .is supposed to be false; 
a2. the a cceptation of the premisses, v/hich are conceded. 

b. For which reason: 

bl. the contradictory of tlio conclusion is formed, and substituted for 
one of the premisses; 

b2. from the other premiss and the new proposition a syllogism of the 
first figuro is made, whose conclusion is the contradictory of the omitted 
premiss - v/hich had been conceded. 

c. This reduction ' per impossible' is possible for all the imperfect 
moods; and indeed, as said above, ^ Baroco ' and. ' Bocardo *, are reducible in 
this way only. 

271. PRACTICAL RULES OP REDUCTION: Practically, however, the operations to 
be performed for the reduction of the moods are indicated by .certain 
consonants in the mnemonic words (Cosare, Camestres, etc). 

A. The first letter of each imperfect mood which is found in the moods 
of the first figure (direct) indicates to which mood the reduction must be 

made; • 

a. Tlius syllogisms in ' Dabitis * (first figure indirect), in 'Disainls 
(third figure), and in ' Darapti ' (third figure), are converted into a 
syllogism in ' Dar i' (first figure direct). 

b. SimilarlyT syllogisms in 'Baroco * and in ' Bocardo * are converted 
into ' Barbara* ; and so on 

B. The letter which in the imperfect moods follows the vowels indicating 
the pi'opositions, indicates the operations to be performed, provided this 
letter, is one of the follov/ing; 
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a. 'a' sigiufios simple conversion. Thus 'ceSai’o', 'cameStireS'. 

• 

b. 'p' signifies accidental conversion (conversion accidcns'). 

Thus 'doraPti', 'folaPton*. 

c. 'm* signifies the transposition (mutatio) of the major into the place 
of the minor, or vice versa. Thus ’disaMis', 'caMestres'. 

d. 'c* indicates that reduction ’per i mpossibl e' is the only mode of 
reduction, and indicates for which premTss the contradiction of the conclusion 
is to be substituted. Thus 'b^o^', 'boCardo*. 

C. Let us take some EXAI^tPLES; 


a. Let us take * 

al. a syllogism of the second figure in 

CeS 'No man is a PLANT. 

ar But every animal is 

e. Therefore no animal 

a2. Now; 

a2a. 'C signifies that this is to be converted into 'Celarent*. 
a2b. 's' signifies that the major is to be converted simply. 

a3. Therefore this syllogism is obtained; 

Cel 'No PLant is a man. 

. ar But every animal is a PLANT . 

ent Therefore no animal is a man*. 

b. Let us take as a second example the conversion of a syllogism of the 
second figure in ' Camestres ': which is more difficult; 

bl. Let this be the syllogism; 

C^I 'Every tree is a PLANT. 

eStr But no man is a KLAOT. 
eS Therefore no man is a tree'.‘ 

b2. Now: 

b2a. 'C shows that the reduction is to be made into 'Celarent'. 

b. 2b. 'ki' shows that the major is to be transposed into the place of the 

minor . ■ • 

b2c. 's' shov/s that the mino r is to be converted simply . 
b2d. 's' following the third vow'd shows that the conclusion is to be 
converted simply . 

b3. Therefore this syllogism is obtained: 

Cel 'No PLANT is a man. 

ar But every tree is a PLANT , 

ent Therefore no tree is a man', 

c. Let the third example be that of a syllogism in 'Bocardo ' (third 
figure): 

cl. Let the syllogism be this: 

BoC 'Some ANBiAL is not a stone. 

ard But every ANBIAL is a living thing. 

o Therefore some living thing is not a stone*. 

c2. Now; 

c2a. 'B' indicates that the reduction must be made into Barbara, . 
c2b. 'c* indicates; 

c2bl. that the reduction is 'per impossible '; 

c2b2. and that the contradictory of the conclusion is to bo substituted 
for the major. 


'CeSare': 

a PLANT , 
is a man'. 



c2c. And then the concluaion of the ayllogism in ^Barbar a* will be the 
contradiction of the major of the syllogism in 'Bocardo'. •• 

c3. Thus this syllogism is obtained: 

Bar 'E\'ery BlVING THB IG is a stone. • •• 

bar But every animal is a LIVING TIIIMG. 

a. Therefore every animal is a stone’. 


ARTICLE SIX/ 

V^JiUE OP TI-E 3Yrj:/)GISM MID OP ITS RSDUCTION. 


272. Vi'OiUE OP THE SYLLOGISM: The value of the syllogism is denied by many, 
especially by NOMINA LI STS, who, identifying the universal with a 
co llection of individuals”^™^* 36, 89), logically say that the syllogism is 
either ta utological or a vicious circle . Thus speak John Stuart Mill and 
Goblot . : 

A. For if this M AJOR ; * e very man is mortal *, signified: ’ all men are 
mortal’, because I have observed the death of each man contained in that 
collection, then indeed it v/ould have to be said that the syllogism is 
tautological and a vicious circle . 

a. TAUTOLOGICAI j indeed, because the maj or would contain the conclusion 
actually (and not mej^ely virtually). For I would not know that all men 
are mortal , if I did not knov/ that Peter is mortal. 

b. 'And at the same time a VICIOUS CIRCLE , for it follows therefrom that 
the truth of the conclusion is supposed by the major. 

B. But in reality the syllogian is quite OTHERWISE; 

a. True indeed it is that the syllogism LOGI CALLY t^.c. if the log ical 
relations be considered) concludes fium a MORE UNIVKkSAL to a LESS UI'IIVERSAL : 
in other words, it does pay attention to extension or to subjects (individuals). 

al. Nevertheless, as has been said above (n.255.). 

ala. this consideration of the syllogism is a consideration of it 
according to a property, 

alb. and this rci'erence to extension is only a required condition 
(co nditio sine qua non) of its legitimacy. 

a2. For: 

a2a. I knov/ that S and P are identified v/ith each othe r, 

a2b. only through knov/ing that each of them is identified with Mj 

a2c. but: 

a2cl. I cannot know that P is identified with M unless I know that 
M is one of those that can receive the predication of P (i.e. that M is 
contained within the extension of P)j , 

a2c2. and similai^ly I cannot know that S is identified with M unless I 
know that S is one of those that can receive the predication of M (i.e. that 
S is contained within the extension of M). 

a2d. Therefore I cannot predicate P of S (i.e. identify S and ?) UNLESS 
I know that M is contained within the extension of P and that S is contained 
within the extension of M; 

a2e. Nevertheless, I predicate P of S, that is, IDEtlTIPY S and P:^ 
a2cl. not because M is contained under the extension of P, and S is^ 
contained under the extension of M, 

a2o2. but B3:CAUS E each of the two, to wit, each of S and P I S IDINTIFIEP ’. 
WITH THE SMIS THIRD , to wit, with M. 

3 . 2 jT* TiiorBfoirc j . 

a2fi. that consideration of the extension of the terms is a property of 
the syllogism, and indeed a re quired condition to the legitimacy of tne . 
syllogism'i^ or, in other words, to the legitimacy of the I DHITIPICATION_pF,.S ^ 

AND P^'v/ITH EACH OTHER BY THE MEDIUM OF M, inasmuclri as each of them is 
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identified vdth Mj 

a2f2. but it in fWT the e Bijon ce of the syllogism, this ESSSIIQE consist- 
ing in the I PaTTIPICATIOir OP 3 AW P'WITH YACjll OTm-Tf^ BY TliE IKPILM OP M. 

a3. Now it is to be explained why it is said that IiOG-ICAI-l<Y considered 
the syllogism proceeds from a more universal to a less universal: 

a3a. Let us take: 

a3al. this example, where the conclusion is less universal than the major 

* Animal is a living body. .... .IilORE UHI'^/ERSAL . 

But man is an animal. 

Therefore man is a living body'. .. IiESS UNIVERSAIj. 

a3a2. The extensions of the terms in this syllogism may be thus shown 
diagraminatically 



greatest . 


middle. 


least. 


a3b. But now let us take: 
a3bl. this example: 

*A rational bein g is a social being; 
But man is a rational being. 
Therefore man is a social being*-. 


a3b2. In this syllogism: . . 

a3b2a. the conclusion is not less universal than the major, but is 
equally universal with it: for 'man' and ' rational animal * are of the same 

extension. ■ 

a3b2b. Accordingly, the extensions of the terras may be thus shown 

diagrammatically 


SOCIAL BEING 



RATIONAL BEING 



MAN 



.... same . 

. same. 


.same. 


a3c. But: . .. .mrmT 

a3cl. the extensions as thus shown are the ]®AL extensions; and WH^ 

REAL EXTET'ISIONS are considered, it must be said that this syllogism do^ not 
’procood~from a more universal to a loss universal, but proceeds ^om ONE 
UNIV ERSAL TO ANOTNEH UNIVERSAL , and indeed of the S/ilffi universality. 

a5c2. But never theless what v/as said above is true, namely, that 
LOGICALLY considered the syllogism proceeds from a MOTE universal.to a MSS 
which is thus explained: 

a3c2a. Lot us diagrammatise the extensions of this same syllogism in 
another way: 
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a3c2b. Here; 

a3c2bl. it clearly appears: . . 

a3c2bla. that M (rational being) is one of those that can receive the 
predication of P (social being), i.e. is contained v/ithin the extension of P; 

a3c2blb. and that S (man) is one of those that can receive the predication 
of M (rational being), i.e. is contained v/ithin the extension of M. 

a3c2b2. And thus is exhibited the LOGI CAL extensions of the terms, i.e. 
the extensions according to which these terms are related to each otlier AS THEY 
APS RI:LATED to EACI-I 0TI^.R in TnE SITLLOGISM . 

a3c2b3. And it is in this sense that the syllogism proceeds from the MCiRE 
universal (' a rational being is a social being ') to the LESS universal ('m^ 
is, a social boiiy?, '). 

a3c2b4. But this DESCENT or procession from a more universal to a less 
universal: 

a3c2b4a. pertains to the logical consideration of the syllogism, 

a3c2b4b. and is a mere property (not the essence) of the syllogism. 

. ^ . 

a3d. And indeed: * • 

aSdl. to manifest more clearly this distinction betv/een the REAL and the 
LOGICAL extensions of the terms of the syllogism, let us take this syllogian: 

'Every rational being is man. 

But every social being is a rational being. 

Therefore every social being is man'. 


a3d2. Here: 

a3d2a. the three terms have the. same REA L extension as they had in the 
previous syllogism, for they are the same terms; 

a3d2b. but they have here DIVERSE - and even inverse - LOGICAL 
extensions AS TAKHif LOGICALLY must be diagrammatized thus:- : 



b. Hense it is clear that the syllogism, if attention be paid to the 
COlgPEiiENSION of the terms, or, - what amounts to the same, -• to 

their R EAD extension, does not always have the conclusion less universal than 
the premisses. 

c. Accordingly, the ESSENCE of the syllogism lies in this, that S is 
united to P by the medium of M; or, in other words, that it passes a 
predicate (P) from one universal subject (j-i) to which it is attributed in 
the major - in syllogisms of the first figure, to which, for the rest, 
all syllogisms in other figures are reducible - to another universal 
subject (S) to which it is attributed in the conclusion, doing so through the 
further identification in the minor of S with the same M; v/hich means that the 
syllogism proceeds from a UNIVERSAL TRUTH (in the major) to another UlfIVERSA L 
truth (in the conclusion) - with indifference to viiether this other universal 
truth be less universal (as in the example given earlier: a3al) or equally 
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uiuversal (as in the exantplea given later: a3bl, aSdl). 

> 

cl. But a universal is not a collection, of individuals or of subjects 
as has been chovm above (nn.88-91); 

cla. and therefore to know that man is mortal (or that every man is 
mortal) is not formally the same a.s knowing that Peter and Paul and John and 
Caesar and Hapoleon and ’Wellington and Pius XII and each of the whole collect¬ 
ion of men, is mortal. 

clb. But a universal is a NATUHE which contains subjects in potency only: 
for just as genus only potential ly contains the species contained beneath it, 
(n.l21, C.aJ7 so also does species (v.g. ' man ') only potentially contain 
individuals (v.g. ' Peter '. ' Paul '. ' Pius XII ' etc); 

clc. For which reason it must be said: 

del. Tliat to proceed from this truth; ' every man is mortal ', to this 
truth: ' Peter is mortal * . is to prpceed to a 'NEW TRUTH (cf. n.242) : 

clcla. which v/as not (formally) known when the forraoi’ truth \t<xs kno’«n, 
clclb. and independently of which the former truth was known. 
clc2. That the major contains the conclusion; 

clc2a. not as a more universal proposition (formally known) contains a 
loss universal proposition (formally known), i.e. actually implicitly, 

clc2b. but as a cause or principle contains its effect, i.e. virtually 
(cf. nn.241-242). 

c2. TflEREPORE: 

c2a. The major ; 

c2al. of the syllogism is: ’ • 

c2ala. not ' ALL lIEiT ARE morta l' . 

c2alb. but ' EVERY llAN IS mortal ' j 

c2a2. and the laiavledge of its truth depends: 

c2a2a. not upon knov/ing the death of all men, ■ 

c2a2b. but upon knov/ing the nature of man, which, since it co' sists of 
soul and body, "bears within itself the character 'mortal'. 

c2b. Y/herefore the formula: ' all men are . ' : 

c2bl. is less correct, . . . ^ 

c2b2. although it can "be understood in a legitimate sense, according as 
this is sub-understood: ' on account of man's nature '. 
o2c. The difference:. 

c2cl. between these two formulas appears clearly from: 

G2ola. this example: 

'all men are mortal. ....which may signify this: ' Peter is mortal_and _. 

* ~ Joh n is mortal and Caesar is mor t al and Pius XII 

is mortal etc'; in which case that major is NOT 
A UNIVERSAL truth, but is a mere collection of 
many singular truth s. 

But Peter is a man . .t. 

Therefore Peter is~ mnrtal *.. .which then is merely ONE OF THOSE MANY S EXUI^ 

^ ~~ truths which v/as already knov;n (form.ally) v4ien 

the major was Icnown, and is contained formally 
(or actually implicitl y) in the major. 

c2clb. In which case the syllogism is (cf. A): 
c2clbl. merely tavxtological . 

c2clb2. and a vicious circle. . 

c2c2. and: 

c2c2a. this example: 

'EVERYMAN IS mortal. ...which signifies this: ' In v/h at soever thc.natvge 

-- (or block of reality) MAN is. in that the nature 

(or real character) IviOHTAL is * : in which case 
that major is a UNIVERSAL truth. 

But Peter is a man. ...which signifies this: ' But that nature..(.oii .blo2l^ 

Qf reality) MAN is in Peter '. 

Therefore Peter is mortal '...which signifies this- 'Ther^fin. 

' ^ nature (or real character) MORTAL *. 
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c2c2b. In which caza ; 

c2c2bl. the major is known independently of any knowledge of the 
conclusion (or even of the minor). 

c2c2b2. and the syllogism; - • 

c2c2b2a. is neither tautological. 
c2c2b2b. nor is a vicious ’circle. 

d. Therefore; . 

dl. it is necessary carefully to distinguish from the syllogism ; 
dla. sudi speeches;- 

dial, as this; 

» ALL Tiffl INHABITAI-ITS OF town X 
perished in the tidal v/3.ve . 


But James was an inhbitant of 
town X. 

Therefore James perished in 
the tidal v/ave'. 


dla2. and this; 

’ALL THE APOSTLES were martyred.which is not a universal truth, but a mere 

- " COLLECTION of twelve singular truths: 

'Peter v/as martyred' 'Andrew v/as martyred' 
'Thomas was martyred' and so on. 

But Andrew v/as an apostle . 

Therefore Andrew was martyred '. ... .which again is not a conclusion . 

dlb. Such speeches as these: 

dlbl. merely have the ex ternal appearance of the. syllogism; 
dlb2. and are employed~^nly that we may proceed to some sort of 
verification or sensible identification of a fact recorded in a proposition 
v/hich presupposes it as known, but which we know only because v/e remesfriber it 
or arc told it by someone else" ( Maritain ; Introd. to Logic, p.21l). 

dlb3. "But, precisely in such cases th ere is neither reasoning nor 
inference, and no true logician has ever regarded them as valid examples of the 
syllogism" ( Maritain ; ibid.). 

die. But a true syllogism is had in ’this example;. 

' EVERY APOSTIE V/AS commissioned 

by Christ to teach. •.. .which is UNIVERSAL. 

But Apdrew was an apostle. 

Therefore Andrev/ was commissioned 

- by Christ to teach ': ....which is a NW TROTH CONCLUD ED,. 

d2. But many NOMINALISTIC writers, such as John Stuart Mill and Gnbi^: 
d2a. misunderstanding the nature of the syllogism, think that those 
pseudo-syllogisms exemplified above (dla) are true syllogisms, and that the 
syllogism is essentially of that kind; 

dSb. whoi’Gforc logically — given that conception of tho syllogism^ 
in other words, given NOMINALISM - they say that the syllogism is 
either tautological or a vicious circle. 

e. To complete the understanding of what has been said above, when i.t 
was said that it is of the ESSENCE of the syllogian to proceed from aJNIVERS^ 

tn /mother UNIVERSAL lo)l ” . ^ a. 4. 

el. Note tluit in the syllogism every singu lar term is equivalent to a 
universal’tcm, in this sense that it nocessarily'includos, without any further 
rostrTcHon, the whole extension of the .subject which it signifies. 


....which is not a universal truth, but a mere 
GO .LLECTION of many singular truths: and it 
cannot be Icnov/n unless each of those 
singiiLar truths is Icnov/n: v/herefore it 
formall y (or actually implicitly) contains 
this truth: 'James perished in the tidal 
wave'. 


....which is not a conclusion ; that is, it is 
known, not PROM, but IN, that first truth, 
(of. n,24l). 



si 


. 1 . 
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ola. Thus 'Peter' is not. restricted by the particularising particle 
'some' to 'soTiO Peter', but rather remains unrestricted like an -unrestricted 
universal; and similarly 'ShaV:e spear o' is not restricted to sornethi^ loss 
than its whole extension, but remains, as ffir as J;iOW.Cj|Vlj_con3ideration oi -the 
syllogism is conoei’ncd, in the condition of an \inrestricted universal. 

elb. For this reason: ..... 

elbl. the proposition: 'Shakespeare is a poe t' is an A-proposition: 
elb2. and this 3vllo;?ism is in'~ ^Barbara' : 


'Every great poet is a man of genius. 

But Shakespeare is a great poet. ■ . 

Therefore Shakespeare is a man of genius'. 


...A. 

.A. 

.A. 


e2. Vfherefore if .some syllogism proceeds to a SPTGUIAR truth; 
e2a. this is accidental ( per accidens) , 
e2b. and it remains that essentially 
to a UNIVERSAL. 


3 c) the syllogism proceeds 


273. VALUE OP THE REDUCTION OP THE DIPERPECT SYLLOGISM: Just as the value 

of the syllogism ‘.s denied by some (n.272), so also the value of the 
reduction of an im^r/ect syllogism is denied by some, such as Lacholi g r ; 

A. They are moved by this reason that: __ 

a. the reduction is effected by means of conversion; (cf. nn. ; 

b. but conversion itself, they say, is a syllogian of the tnir d_ fig ig rc 
(cf. n.267), whereof the major is sub-understood. 

B. But it is FALSE , as we have seen above (n.243), to say that 
conversion is a syllogism. 

C. - And indeed, since in conversion the significati on of P a^ of S 
remains unchanged in either proposition, that unexpressed m a jor is 
tautological, - in spite of whatever Lacholigr may say to tne contrary. 

a. For if the proposition 'm^. is mortal'_ is converted'into the 
proposition * some m or tal is man' , then, according to L^hglit^. 

al. the former is the minor of a syllogian of the third figure, 

a2. while the latter is the conclusion of- it. 


I 


b. But then: ^ ^ • 

bl. 'Man' (? of the conclusion) must be P of the major; 

•b2! and 'mortal' (S of the conclusion) must be P of the minor. 
b3. Therefore the subject of the minor ('man') must be M. 
b4. And thus: 

b4a. we get this: . ‘ 


MAJOR: 


MINOR: 


M 

'Man 


But 


'T' 

IT 


is man... 

I*' 


M S 

man is mortal.] 



3/ P ^ 
CONCLUSION; Therefore some mortal is man*. 


b4b. whidi is this: 


A = A 
A = B 
B = A 


b4c. Wliich is not surprising: 

.b4cl. for in conversion the same truth is retained. . . 

b4c2. whereas in reasoning or inference properly so-called there is 

passage from one truth to ANOTiffiR truth. (Cf. nn...41-242). 
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ARTICUB SEVEN. 


QUANTIFICATION OF THE PREDICATE. 

274. THEORY OF THE QUANTIFICATION OF THE HiEDICATE: Hamilton (1788-1856) 

thought that the theory of the proposition and of the syllogism could 
be perfected by his doctrine of the quantification of the predicate. 

A. He starts from the principle that logic ought to "state explicitly 
what is thought implicitly"^ i.e. that logic ought to substitute for the 
expressions of every-day speech expressions in which everything implicitly 
contained in thought would be explicitly signified. 

B. From this he concludes that in every proposition P ought tp be 
modified by a sign expressing explicitly its quantity. 

C. And indeed he regards every proposition as an equation between two 
concepts of a determinate extension, or, so to speak, between two logical 
quantiti es. 

a. Thus he regards the proposition ' every man is mortal * as signifying 
this thought: 


The whole 


a determinate part 

expanse of man 


of the expanse of mortal 


. b. Accordingly he distinguishes: 
bl. as many propositions, 

b2. as there can be 'a priori' combinations between one logical quantity 
(universal or particular) and another. 


D. Therefore: 

a. Instead of the four kinds of propositions (A, E, I, O) distinguished 
above (n.218, A-3), 

b. he distinguishes eight kinds of propositions, thus :- 


Affirmative 



NAME 

t 

EXAMPLE 

1 

SYI 

ABOL 


1 

I 

S 


1. 

toto-total: 

'All man is ALL rational'. 

• • • a* 

-a. 

2. 

toto-partial: 

'All man is SOME animal*. 

• • • a* 

-i» 

3. 

parti-total: 

'Some animal is ALL rational*.. 

... i- 

■■a* 

4. 

parti-partial: 

* Some animal is SOME 
intelligent being* .. 

•»«1' 

-i. 


Prepos¬ 

itions: 


Negative 


5. toto-total : 'J^o man is ITO angel* or (more 

correctly) ' Every man is NO 

angel'. e-e. 

toto-partial i 'No man is SOME animal' (viz. 

irrational animal).e-o. 

7. parti-total ; 'Some animal (v.g. man) is 

NO angel. o-e. 


SOME intelligent being' (v.g. 
angel)...... o-o. 
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E. Hamilton says that it is a defect in traditional logic that it has 
not recognised: 

a. these affirmative prapositions: 
al. a-a, 


a2. i-a; 

b. nor these negative propositions: 
bl. e-D, 


b2. 0-0. 


F. He enumerates eighteen advantages that his reform would bring to 
logic, whereof the chief are these: 

a. It reduces the conversion of propositions from three species to^one, 
nainely, to simple conversion, i.e. to conversion without change of q^uantity 
(cf. 222, A). 

b. It reduces "all the general rules of categorical syllogisms to a 
single canon" and results in "the abrogation of all the special laws of the 
syllogism". 

bl. According to this doctrine the syllogism: 

bla. admits thirty-six legitimate moods, 

bib. and rests solely upon the principle of the substitution of 
similars; for it consists solely: 

blbl, given that y = z (which is the major ), 

blb2. in substituting z for its equal (y) in the proposition x - y. 
(which is the minor ), 

blb3. thus getting this result x = z (which is the conclusion ). 

b2. It follows from this that; 

b2a. "the figure is a non-essential variation in the syllogistic form, 

b2b. "and in consequence it is absurd to reduce the syllogisms of other 
figures to the first." 


275. DOCTRINE OP ARISTOTLE AND OP ST THOMAS: Though it is often thought 

that this suggestion of the quantification of the predicate has been 
raised only in recent times, nevertheless it was discussed by - Aristotle, 
Ammonius, Boethius , St Albert the Great , St Thomag , and the mediaeval 
Nominalists. 

A. Por ARISTOTLE writes: "But in this that a universal is predicated,^ 
that which is to predicate universally is not true. Por no affirmation will 
be true, in which there would be. predication universally from a universal 
predicate, as ’ Every man is every animal *." (Periherm. lib.I, c.7). 

3, Commenting upon which ST THOMAS says: "Next"(Aristotle) "removes 
something which could be doubtful. Por because he had laid down a certain 
diversity in the opposition of enunciations from this, that a universal is 
taken on the p£irt of the subject universally or non-universally , someone 
might think that a similar diversity v/ould arise from the side of the 
predicate, to wit, from this, that a universal could be predicated both 
universally and non-universally; and therefore to exclude this, he says that 
in this that some universal is predicated, it is not true that a universal 
is predicated universally. Of which indeed the reason can be twofold . 

a. "One indeed, because such a manner of predicating seems repugna nt 
to a predicate according to the proper character which it has in an 
enunci atioin 

al. "Por: 

ala. "it has been said above that the predicate is, as it were, the^ 
formal part of the enunciation, but the subject is the materia,! part of it; 

alb. "but when some loniversal is uttered universally, the universal 
itself is taken according to the relation which it has to the singulars, 
which it contains beneath itself; just as also #ien a universal is uttered 
particularly, it is taken according to the r elation which it has to some of 
those contained beneath it; and thus each of these pertains to the ma,teri.al 
determination of the universal ; 

alcT "ancl therefore neither the universal sign nor the particular sign 
is fittingly added to the predicate, but rather to the subject: for more 
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I V, ■! = cn than: 'fiverv man i s no ass ' ; and 

^^■a2. "But sometimes there i s _ foimd ^^ty^ ^^to^more _ than 

philosophers to a predicate, ° eenus, they are investigating 

?he subject; and this chiefly when, naying it is said that 

the completive differences of the species, as in - 

so ul is a certain act^ 

”” 1,. "But another reason can be taken on the part of the truth of an 

enunciation: • m„ -irt nffirmations. which would he false 

bl. "and this has place specially M „,anlfesting what 

i: Sd sfdi:::-srdSrsiLr^il^^ 

as if it were said: ’gverj^man is earlier, 

hla. "For it must needs he, singulars which are contained 

that this predicate '.animal ,vhich are contained under man; 

""d^tSs’^cSnoffe true/n^itSer if the predicate^he imt^^ 
than the^ subject ,^nor if thejradicate^he^c^er^^ ^^^ wi^ 

or all risihles: character of the singular, which is 

bllD2. ‘’which is repugnant to the cnaracT:t,x ^ 

taken under the universal. i nv the oarticular affirmative, 

b2. "But the negative universal sign subject, neverthe- 

felf ififSt"eprranI'to"tLth"if they he placed on the side of the 
^^1fs!-"Fcr it happens that 

for this is true: ' every man is no stg ^ , and iiKewi 

m an is some animal '. , «n-in«T in whatsoever matter it he 

-h2h. "BuFThis: ' every man i s every animgJ^> xn mxa. 

uttered, is false. .^v„-.nrwin+ions always false; as 

ivo...^'°;J :^L'irevry (wMch\as the same cause of falsity with 

this I * every man is every /5 

b2cl. "and if there be others similar,, they are always false: for in 
than all there is the same reason. Philosopher condemns this: 

, ':^t‘eJrSral"v‘es1; —Lf^h^rall similars with it 

are to he coSdannei" (HT I Periherm. lect.lO). 

A. Quantification of the predicate is in 

according to "Jh^proper office of the predicate , 

other words, is incompatibl e with the proper oii-K- 

py,. ^^-hra ■f'r.Twm of the enunciation or proposition is the very 

oompofikr^d^ Of the extremes-^ *ich composftaon cr 

-«me; bi-^p^ri With each other: 

f2a.‘"tSe subject has itself gteria lly" (In I Periherm. lect.8), 
that is, as receptihle of determination; 




a2a- 


\rnhfS^“teSj foaally” (ibid.), that is, as 


fRp'fcerminati on or form* ^ . . . f ^ 

a2h. Thus in the proposition h‘is to receive a 

a^^hl. 'Peter' is first posited as something wh,icn is 

tna^auboect the^dete^inaticn^..^'. 

*“ScS£r:ScSrrL^’'aS:rratrorS-^ ie oallea .be predicated 

"or predicate. 
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b. But when a universal is quantified (i.e. subjected to determination 
by 'every' or 'some' or the like): 

bl. then it is taken according to its relation to the inferiors contained 
beneath it, 

b2. which "pertains to the material determination of the universal ": 

(as when a form is reneivet^ in a matter or subject it is- materially determined, 
or limited, by that subject or matter). 

b5. And thereby the predicate is made to decline from its "proper 
character which it has in the enunciation", i.e. from the character of 
determination or determinant but not of determinable or determined. 

c. And this indeed is evident from this, that by quantifying the predicate, 
it is implicitly and equivalently changed into a subject . 

cl. Let us take this example: ' All man is all rational animal' : 

cla. This proposition: 

clal. is not merely an explicitation of this: ' every man is a rational 
animal ', 

cla2. but to it adds also this* 'no non-man is a rational animal ' : which 
converted for the elimination of the infinite term ' non-man ' becomes this: 

'every rational animal is a man ', - where 'EVEEIY rational animal ' is a 
subject, which it could not be by the conversion of the first proposition: 

'every man is a rational animal ', for the conversion of this would give us: 

'SOME rational animal is a man'. (Cf. 223, D). 


d. Thus it appears: 

dl. That the quantification of the predicate yields a proposition which 
is equivalently an occultly hypothetic or exponible proposition - an 
exclusive proposition) (Of. n. 207) ; ' 

^2. For which reason Levi Ben Person (XIV century) writes: "We do not 
ordinarily add a quantitative sign to the predicate, for were wo to do so we 
would state tvra 'quaesita'" (i.e. answers to tv/o questions) "at the same time: 
namely, that the predicate is affirmed of the subject, and that it is denied 
of everything else." 

B. The second reason why the theory of the quantification of the predicate 
must be rejected appears if we examine those propositions proposed by Hamilton ; 

a. Let us first take Hamilton's AF PIRMATIVE propositions: 

al. The TOTO-TOTAL (a-a) and PARTI-TOTAL (i-a) propositions are FALSE: 

ala. For: . 

alal. P of an affirmative proposition is always particular (n.71, B.a), 
ala2. (except in this case of convertible propositions; but this is 
'per accidens', by reason of the matter: cf. 223, D). 

alb. But if the predicate were taken universally (v.g. 'all rational') 
as Hamilton would have it in these propositions (a-a and i-a), then, 

albl. it is taken as communicable to S (man) according to each of the 
singulars contained under it; 

alb2. so that this would be inferred: 'Peter is all rational (beings) '. 

a2. The TOTO-PARTIAL (a-l) and PARTI-PARTIAL (i-i) propositions are 
AMPHIBOLOGICAL and ILLOGICAL: 

a2a. Amphibological indeed, because P does not determine the specific 
difference; wherefore the proposition may be false according to determination; 
v.g. ' All man is some animal ' is false if ' some animal ' is determined to 
signify ' irrational animal '. 

a2b. But illogical , for, as explained above (A), to quantify the predicate 
is to consider it according to a material consideration, which befits: 
a2bl. a subject, 
a2b2. but not a predicate. 

b. Let us now take Hamilton's NEGATIVE propositions: 

bl. The TOTO-TOTAL (e-e) and PARTI-TOTAL (o-e) propositions are USELESS 
and illogical' : 

bla. Useless , indeed, because of itself , without a quantitative particle 
apposed, P in these propositions is universal (n.71, B.b). 

bib. Il logical , for the same reason as that given above in regard to 
a-i and i-i propositions (3, a2b). 
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1d 2. The TOTO-PARTIAL (e-o) and PARTI-PARTIAL (o-o) propositions are 
AMPHIBOK)GrICAL, as was said above regarding a-i and i-i propositions (B,a2a). 


277. FOUNDATION OP THE THEOET: This foundation: 

A. Lies in the consideration of the sign alone in a reasoning or 
argumentation, not of the concepts: 

a. And therefore the proposition is regarded: 

al. no longer as signifying an identification of S and P, 

a2. but only as signifying the equality of the extensions of S and P. 

b. Wherefrom it follows that the syllogism: 

bl. is not a mode of thinking by which diverse opnpepts and diverse 
propositions are linked together, 

b2. but as a sort of mathematical operation performed upon signs (after 
the manner of algebra). 

B. IVherefrom appears the nominalistic inspiration of this theory. 


CHAPTER TV/ENTY-FOUR. 


THE HYPOTHETICAL SYLLOGISM. 


278. ORDER OP PROCEDURE: This treatment of the hypothetical syllogism: 

A. Will consider: . 

^irst, the hypothetical syllogism in common, 
b. Secondly , the hypothetical syllogism in special; but since, as will 
appear, the hypothetical syllogism is of three species, this consideration 
will be tripartite: 

bl. In the first plac e, the disjunctive syllogism will be dealt with; 
b2. In the second place , the conjunctive syllogism will be treated; 
b3. In the third place, the conditional syllogism will be considered. 

B. Hence the following order :- 


in common. 

On the 

hypothetical 

syllogism: 

in special 


The disjunctive syllogism, 
The conjunctive syllogism, 


Article one. 
Article two. 
Article three. 


The conditional syllogism...Article four. 


ARTICLE ONE. 

THE HYPOTHETICAL SYLLOGISM IN COMMON. 


279. NOTION OP HYPOTHETICAL SYLLOGISM: It was said above (n.256) that a 

categorical syllogism can be composed from three hypothetical propositions. 
It is otherwise with the hypothetical syllogism. 

A. As an example of a CATEGORICAL syllogism consisting of hypothetioal 
propositions, take this: 
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'If Peter is rational, he is capable of laughter . 

But if Peter is a man, he is rational . 

Therefore if Peter is a man, he is capable of laughter *. 

B. As an eyamplc, however, of a HYPOTHETICAL syllogism, take this: 

'I f Peter is rational, he is capable of laughter . 

But Peter is rgitional . 

Therefore Peter is capable of laughter *. 

C. Therefore a HYPOTHETICAL SYLLOGISM is: a SYLLOGISM YfflEREIN THE IvIAJOR 
IS A HYPOTHETICAL EROPQSITIpH Y/HEREOP ONE PART INDICATE S THE CONCLUSION A KD 
THE OTHER PART INDICATES ITS LOGICAL REASON UPON VJHICH IT DEPENDS. AKD THE 
MINOR POSITS OR DESTROYS THIS REASON. 


280. DIVISION OF THE HYPOTHETIC SYLLOGISM: There are as many species of the 

hypothetical syllogism as there are species of OVERTLY hypothetic 
propositions. (Cf. n.207, D). 

A. An OCCULTLY hypothetical proposition cannot be the major of a 
hypothetical syllogism: for since it has only one explicit proposition, there 
is no room in it to distinguish a minor and a conclusion . 

B. Vi/herefore the hypothetical syllogism is: 

a. either CONDITIONAL, 

b. or CONJUNCTIVE . 

c. or DISJUNCTIVE. 


ARTICLE TWO. 


THE DISJUNCTIVE SYLLOGISM. 


281. DEFINITION OP DISJUNCTIVE SYLI/DGISM; The nature of the disjunctive 
syllogism is seen: 

A. Prom some examples: 

a. Let us take this example: 

' Either Peter is truthful, or Paul is a liar . 

But Peter is truthful . 

Therefore Paul is not a liar '. 

b. As a second example, take this: 

' Either Peter is truthful, or Paul is a liar . 

But Peter is not truthful . 

Therefore Paul is a liar *. 

B. Therefore the DISJUNCTIVE SYLLOGISM is a SYLLOGISM WHEREOF THE MAJOR 
IS A DISJUNCTIVE PROPOSIT ION. WHILE THE MINOR POSITS OR DESTROYS ONE PART OF 
THE DISJUNCTIVE. 


282. FIGURES OP THE DISJUNCTIVE SYLLOGISM: But since the nature of a dis- 
jixnctive involves that one part be true and the other false, without 
the two parts being able to be together true or together false (cf. n.207, 
G. a2) : 


A. It follows that: 

a. if the minor affirms (posits) one part, the conclusion must deny 
(remove) the other, 

b. and if the minor denies one part, the conclusion must affirm the 
other. 
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B. Wherefore there are two FIGURES of the disjunctive syllogism, taken 
from the minor and conclusion : 

a. In the former example given above (n.281, A.a.): 

al. the mino r POSITS one part and the conclusion REMOVES the other; 
a2. and therefore this figure is called POSITING-RElvIOVING ( POMENDO - 
T OLLEKS '). 

b. But in the latter example above given (n.281, A.b): 

bl. the min or ^GATES one part and the cohclusion AFFIRMS the other; 
b2. wherefore this figure is called RMOVmG-POSITmG ( T0LIENI)Q-P0K^ . 


283. MOODS OF THE DISJUNCTIVE SYLLOGISM ; But in each figure there are four 
moods taken from the major . 


A. If both parts of the major are AFFIRMATIVE, then is had the FIRST 
MOOD ; ' 

a. Thus: 


FIRST MOOD 


IN THE FIRST FIGURE 
(PONENDO-TOLIENS) 

IN THE SECOND FIGURE 

(tollendo ponins) 

Either A or B. 

But A.PONENDO 

Thefore not B.TOLLENS. 

Either A or B. 

But not A... . tollendo 

Therefore B.POltefS, 


b. Whereof let us take these examples : 


m THE FIRST FIGURE: 

^Either we shall practise austerity , 
or we shall suffer defeat . 

But we shall practise austerity . 
Therefore we shall not suffer ■ 
defeat.' 


IN THE SECOND FIGURE : 

’Either we shall practise austerity , 
or we shall suffer defeat. 

But we will not practise austerity . 
Therei*ore we shall suffer defeat *. 


B. If the first part of the major is AFFIRMATIVE and the second part 
NEGATIVE, then is had the SECOND MOOD : 
a. Thus: 


IN THE FIRST FIGURE 

IN the SEqOND FIGURE 

Either A or not B. 

But A.PONENDO 

Therefore B..TOILENS. 

Either A or not B. 

But not A.TOLIEltDO 

Therefore not B.PONENS. 


b. Which are illustrated by these examples:■ 


DT THE FmST FIGURE : 

' Either we shall practise austerity , 
or we shall NOT avoid defeat . 
But we shall practise austerity. 
Therefore we shall avoid defeat*. 


IN THE SECOND FIGURE: 

' Either we shall practise austerity , 
or we shall NOT avoid defeatT * 
But we will not practise austerity . 
Therefore we shall not avoid defeat*. 


C. If the first part of the major is NEGATIVE and the second part 
AFFIPJJATIVE . then is had the THIRD MOOD : 
a. Thus: 


IN THE FIRST FIGURE 

IN THE second FIGURE 

Either not A or B. 

But not A.. .PONENDO 

Therefore not B...TOLLENS. | 

? Either not A or B. 

But A.TOLLENDO 

Therefore B...PONENS. 


b. Wliich are illustrated by these examples; 
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W THE gIRST FIGUHB ; 

* Eltlier we shall NOT pi-actise austerity . 
or we shall avoid defeat . 

But we •will not -practise austerity . 
Therefore vre shall not avoid defeat, * 


m THE SECOND FIGURE ; 

’ Either we slaall NOT practise 
austerity, or we shall 
avoid defeat . 

But we will practise austerity . 
Therefore we sha3.1 avoid defeat, ’ 


D. If both parts of the major are NEGATIVE , then is had the POUBTH MOOD 
a. Thus: 


____P0UR‘‘ 

PH MOOD ~~~~____ 

IN THE FIRST FIGURE 

IN THE SECOND FIGURE 

Either not A or not B. 

But not A,,,. .PQNENDO 

Either not A or not B, 

But A... .TOLLENDO 

Therefore B.,.,,T0LL1iNS. 

Therefore not B,,..PQNMS. 


b. Which are illustrated from these examples ; 


lU THE FIRST FIGUHE ; 

’ Either lye shall HOT practise austerity . 
or we shall HOT suffer defeat . 

But ire shall not practise austerity . 
Therefore we shall suffer defeat.' 


IN THB SECCND FIGUBE ; 

’ Either v/o shall NOT practise 
austerity, or we shall 
NOT auffer defeat . 

But we will practise austerity . 
Therefore we shall not suffer 
defeat.* 


284, REDUCTION OP THE DISJUNCTIVE SYLLOGISM: The reduction of this syllo¬ 
gism can be made in tv/o ways: 

A. Either to a CONDITIONAL SYLLOGISM : 

a, by changing the major into a conditional pioposition. 

b. Thus: 

bl, instead of this: ’ Either Peter is truthful, or Paul is a liar *. 

b2, wo get this: ’ If Peter is truthful, Paul is not a liar *. 

o. Or again: 

cl. instead of this: ’ Either we shall practise austerity, or vre ^all 
sviffer defeat *. 

o2, we get this: ' If we practise austerity, we shall not suffer defeat * 

B. Or to a categorical syllogism, IF THE TV/0 MMBERS HAVE THE SAME 
SUBJECT . 

a. Thus instead of the disjxmctive syllogism given above (n. 283, A.a) 
as an example of the first mood in the first figure, we get this: 

’ Thosig who practise austerity will not suffer defeat . 

But Y/e shall practise austerity . 

Therefore we shall not suffer defeat .' 

b. And; 

bl, instead of this: 

’ Either the vrorld does not exist, or it wa.s created by God . 

But the world exists . 

Therefore it was created by God .* 

b2. we get this: 

’ That Y/hich (other than God) exists, was created by God . 

But the T/orld (which is other than God) exists. 

Therefore the world was created by God .* 

0. The LMJ is: If the minor does not change the quality of one 
part. the conclusion must change the quality of the other part; if tho 
m-inr>r doos change the Quality of one part, the conclusion mu st abstain 
from changing the quality of the other part . 
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ARTICaj: THREE. 


THE CONJUNCTIVE gYLLOGISI\l. 


285. DEPINTTION OP CONJUNCTIVE SYLLOGISM: The nature of the conjunctive 
syllogism: 

A. Is seen from this example : 

' No man can serve <^d and Mammon . 

But John serves God . 

Therefore John does not serve Mammon *. 

B. Therefore the CONJUNCTIVE SYLLOGISM is a SYLLOGISM WHEREIN THE MAJO R 
IS A CONJUNCTIVE PROPOSITION. i^TD v/HBBEOF THE MINOR POSITS ONE PARI AND THE 
CONCLUSION RMOVES THE OTHER . 

286. FIGURE OP THE CONJUIICTIVE SYLLOGISM: However, since both parts of a 
conjunctive can be together false, there is ONLY ONE FIGURE, to wit, 

POSITING-RE^tOVING (TONENDO-TOL LENS), as in the example given above. For 
from the negation of one part X^-S this: 'But John does not serve God '), 
nothing follows, since John may serve neither God nor Mammon. 

287. REDUCTION OP THIS SYULOGISM: The conjunctive syllogism is reduced to a 
CONDITIONAL syllogism, thus: 

' If John serves God, he docs not serve Mammon . 

But John serves God . 

Therefore John does not serve Mammon'. 


ARTICLE FOUR. 


THE CONDITIONAL SYLLOGISM. 


288. DEFINITION OF CONDITIONAL SYLLOGISM: The nature of the conditional 
syllogism, as well as from the preceding example (n.287): 

A. Is seen from these example s: 

a. Let us take this example: 

' If Henry i s reading the Bible, he can read. 

But Henry is reading the Bible . 

Therefore Henry can read *. 

b. Let this be a second example : 

* If Henry is reading the Bible, he can read . 

But Henry cannot read. 

Therefore Henry is not reading the Bible *. 

B. Therefore the CONDITIONAL SYLLOGISM is a SYLLOGISJ: Y/HEREIN THE 
MAJOR IS CONDITIONAL. TOILE THE MINOR POSITS OR DESTROYS THE REASON . 


289. PRINCIPLE AND LAWS OP THIS SYLLOGISM: The conditional syllogism has as: 

A. Its SUPRME PRINCIPLE the same principle as every argumentation, 
to wit: IN EVERY GOOD CONSEQUENCE. THE ANTECEDENT CANNOT BE TRUE WITHOUT 
THE CONS^UMnIT BEING TRUE. BUT NOT CONVERSELY. (Cf. n.248). 
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B. Wherefrom follow four LAWS : 

a. FIRST LAW: THE CONDITION (i.e. the antecedent) B EING POSITED. THE 
CONDITIONED (i.e. the consequent) I S POSITED . - as in the former 
example above (n.288, A.a). 

b. SECOND LAW: T HE CONDITIONED (i.e. the consequent) BEING POSITED. 

NOT THEESEBY IS THE CONDITION (i.e. the antecedent) POSITED . Thus if in 
the above examples (n.288): 

bl. the minor were this: ' But Henry can road *. 

b2. this would not follow: ' Therefore he is reading the Bible '; for 
he may be able to read without reading the Bible. 

c. THIRD LAY/: THE CONDITIONED BEE/G DENIE D. THE CONDITION IS DENTED , 

- as in the latter example above (n.288, A.bJ. 

d. FOURTH LAW: THE CONDITION BEING DENIED . MOT THEREBY IS THE CONDITION ED 
DENIED. Thus if in the above examples: 

dl. the minor were this: ' But Henry is not reading the Bible ', 

d2. this Would not follow: 'T herefore he cannot rea d' : for he may be 
not reading the Bible, and yet bo able to read. 

0. THESE LAY/S ARE EVIDE^i T, if attention be paid to the supreme law of 
every argumentation. 

a. Sometimes indeed it may seem that the second and fourth laws are 
false; 

b. but this is so only because, frequently in common usage , a second 
conditional is thought , but left unexpressed: ' and ij* he is reading the 
Bible^ he cannot read ': then, from this second conditional . - not from 
the first -- are~ha5 these syllogisms: 

bl. 'But he is not reading the Bible; therefore he cannot read'. But 
in this case, the minor is not removing (fourth law), but POSITS the condition 
(first law). 

b2. ' But he can read ; therefore he is reading the Bible '. Here the 
minor is not positing, (second law), but DENIES the conditioned (third law). 


290. FORMS OF THE CONDITIONAL SYLLOGISM: It follows: 

A. That there are TWO legitimate FIGURES of the conditional syllogism: 
taken from the minor and the conclusion ; 

a. If the minor posits the condition , - in which case the 
conclusion posit s the conditioned - then is had the FIRST FIGURE , 
which is called the figure POSITING -POSITING ( PONENDO-PONENS ). 

b. But if the minor destroys the conditioned , - in which case 
the conclusion destroys the condition - then is had the SECOMD FIGURE , 
which is called the figure REMOVING-RiadOVIN G ( TOLLENDOTTOT.T.mq '^. 

B. But in each of these figures there are FOUR MOODS taken from the 
major . 


MOOI^ : 


a. 


al. 


If both parts of the major are AFPIEMATIVE, 
Thus: 


then is had the FIRST 


IN THE FIRST FIGURE 

Tponbndo-ponens ) 

IN THE SECOND FIGURE 
( TOLLENDO-TOli^S) 

If A, then B. 

But A.PONENDO 

Therefore.. .B... .PONENS. 

If.,...A, then B. 

But.not B...T0LLEND0 

Therefore not A.TOLLENS. 

---:- 1 
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a2. Which are illustrated by these examples ; 


IN THE FIRST FIGUEE 
* If Paul is working hard . 

he is getting a high income . 
But Paul is working hard. 
Therefore Paul is getting a high 
income *. 


IN THE SECOND FIGURE 
' If Paul is working hard. 

he is getting a high income. 

But Paul is not getting a high income . 
Therefore Paul is not working hard *. 


b. If the condition in the major is AFPIRMATIVE. but the conditioned 
NEG-ATIVE. then is had the SECOND MOOD ; 
bl. Thus: 


SECOND MOOD 


IN THE FIRST FIGURE 


IN THE SECOND FIGURE 


If A, then not B. If.A, then not B. 

But A.. PONENDO But.B. . TOIIjENDQ 

Therefore.not B... .FONENS. Therefore not A. .TOLLENS. 


b2. Which are illustrated by these examples: 


IN THE FIRST FIGURE 
* If Paul is working hard, 
he is not in debt. 

But Paul is working hard . 
Therefore Paul is not in debt'. 


IN THE SECOND FIGURE 
' If Paul is vrorking hard. 

he is not in debt. 

But Paul is in debt. 

Therefore Paul is not working hard*. 


c. If the condition in the major is NEGATIVE, but the conditioned is 
A PFIPMATIVE. then is had the THIRD MOOD; 
cl. Thus; 

THIRD MOOD 

IN THE FIRST FIGURE IN THE SECOND FIGURE 

If not A, then B. If not A, then B. 

But not A.. PONENDO But.not B. . lOLLE^ O 

Therefore.B.. . PONENS. Therefore.A. .T0LIJBN3. 


c2. Which are illustrated by these examples; 


IN THE FIRST FIGURE 
* If Paul is not working hard, 
he is in debt. 

But Pa\il is not working hard. 
Therefore Paul is in debt* . 

d. If both parts of the major 

MOOD; 

dl. Thus: 


IN THE SECOND FIGURE 
' If Paul is not working hard , 
he is in debt. 

But Paul is not in debt. 
Therefore Paul is vrorking hard* . 

are NEGATIVE, then is had the FOURTH 


FOURTH MOOD 


IN THE FIRST FIGURE IN THE SECOND FIGURE 

If not A, then not B. If not A, then not B. 

But not A. .PONENDO But.B .IQLLENDO 

Therefore.not B.. . PONENS. Therefore.. .A. TOLLENS. 
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d2. Y/hich are illustrated by these 

IN THE FIRST FIGURE 

* If Paul is not working hard, 
he is not p;etting a 
high income . 

But Paul is not working hard. 

Therefore Paul is not getting 
a high income. 


examples; 

IN THE SECOND FIGURE 
* If Paul is not working hgrd. he is not 
getting a high inOome . 

But Paul is getting a high income . 
Therefore Paul is working hard *. 


291. RESOLUTION OP CONDITIONAL SYLLOGISMS TO CATEGORICAL SYLLOGISMS: It is 

sometimes said that the conditional syllogism is reduced to the 
categorical syllogism. 

A. Let us take as an example: 

a. this conditional syllogism : 

'If Peter is a martyr, he is a saint . 

But Peter is a martyr . 

Therefore Peter is a saint *. 

b. Now: 

bl. Let us construct a categoric s yllogism Y^iose MAJOR is a universal 
proposition having: 

bla. as its S the predicate of the condition. 

bib. and as its P the p redicate of the conditioned . 

b2. Then we get this categoric syllogism: 

'Every martyr is a saint . 

But Peter is a martyr. 

Therefore Peter is a saint '. 

c. But this categorical major expresses ANOTEiER TRUTH than does the 
conditional majo r given above. 

cl. For incleed the conditional syllogism is not reducible to a 
categorical syllogism as the moods of the other figures in the categorical 
syllogism are reduced to the moods of the first figure, i.e. as the 
imperfect to the perfect IN THE SAME GENUS (of. n.269). 

c2. Rather it constitutes an illation OP ANOTHER SPECIES, 

B. In order to see this: 

a. Let us take as example a conditional syllogism wherein the two 
parts of the major have not the same subject : 

' If the world exists. God exists. 

But the world exists . 

Therefore God exists'. 


b. Here the operation performed above is impossible. 

C. Therefore conditional syllogisms are resolved into categorical 
syllogisms: 

a. Either in the manner indicated above (A.b), - which can be 

done when both parts of the major have the saune subject. 

b. Or by resolving the conditional syllogism into two conditional 
syllogisms each of which has a major whose two parts have the same subjec t. 

bl. Thus the conditional syllogism given just above (B.a) is resolved 

thus: 
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FIRST CONDITIONAL SYLLOGISM; CATEGORICAL SYLLOGISM; 


'if the world exists, it was 



*That which exists (without 

created by God. 

which is 

in turn 

being God) was created 

But the -vrorld exists. 

resolvable into 

by God. 

But the world exists 

Therefore the world was 



(without being God). 
Therefore the world was 

created by God'. 



created by God'. 

SECOND CONDITIONAL SYLLOGISM: 



CATEGORICAL SYLLOGISM: 

'If God created the world. 



'He idrio created the world 

God exists. 

which is 

in turn 

exists. 

But God created the world. 

resolvable into 

But God created the world. 

Therefore God exists*. 



Therefore God exists'. 


D. Indeed: 

a. By these operations have been destroyed: 

al. both the unity of the conditional syllogism, 
a2. and that which constitutes its proper nature . 

b. Wherefrom it appears that the conditional syllogism: 

bl. is a syllogism OP ANOTHER SPECIES than the categorical syllogism, 
and is not properly reducible to it. 

b2. and contains VIRTUALLY in its unity either one or two categorical 
syllogisms. 

c. And this indeed: 

cl. follows from what was said above (n.207, E.aS), to wit, that the 
conditional proposition expresses a truth of another species than does a 
categorical proposition, namely, truth from a supposition . 

c2. V/herefrom it follows that a conditional syllogism expresses an 
illation OP ANOTHER SPECIES than does a categoric syllogism. 

c2a. For the categoric syllogism infers a conclusion fhorn the connexion 
of TERMS, concluding from a universal truth to a universal truth, or, in 
other words, leading to a conclusion ABSOLUTELY true. 

c2b. But the conditional syllogism infers its conclusion from the 
connexion of PROPOSITIONS: 

c2bl. for the conclusion of a conditional syllogism is not valid, 
unless there be a connexion between the condition ajid the conditioned. 

c2b2. And therefore this syllogism reaches a conclusion which is true 
UNDER A CONDITION, - just as a conditional proposition "affirms some¬ 
thing to be true firom a supposition " (n.207, E.aS). 

E. And therefore: 

a. Since the connexion of propositions presupposes the connexion of 
terms. logically the conditional syllogism presupposes the categorical 
syllogism. 

b. For which reason: 

bl. Goblot (Traite de Logique, nn,98, 112, 118, 120, 153-159) and 
Rougier (Structures des Theories Deductives, pp.6ss), err, when, attempting 
to reform the ancient logic of Aristotle, they endeavour to construct a 
universal theory of the conditional syllogism. 

b2. As is well shown by Maritain : "...that the argumentation 

founded upon a categorical Major must itself be necessarily other than the 
argumentation founded upon a conditional Major, 

b2a. ".by no means signifies that the conditional syllogism 

indicates our possession of ajiother logic and other laws of thought than 
those upon which the categorical syllogism depends. In fact, on the contrary, 
the conditional syllogism presupposes the categorical syllogism just as the 
conditional proposition presupposes the categorical proposition. The reason 
that it does not consist in establishing the union or connection of a Pr. to 
a S by means of a third term is, that this union or connection is already made, 
already given, in one of the members of the compound proposition which acts as 
the Major in the conditional reasoning. Therefore there are no grounds for 
seeing in the conditional syllogism a mode of reasoning that escapes the Logic 
of 'inherence' or 'predication', that is to say, the Logic which recognizes 
that we can neither judge nor reason without attributing or refusing a Pr. 
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to a S. The categorical proposition consists in this attribution itself, and 
the hypothetical or compound proposition which unites two categorical proposi¬ 
tions, supposes this attribution as already made. 

b2b. ”.The categorical syllogism orders discourse according to 

the connectio n of TERMS . Prom an antecedent that reveals in a third term 
the means by which, or the reason for which , two terms should be united to (or 
separated from) each other, it deduces or infers the proposition that unites 
these two terms to one another (or separates them). Thus it concludes, at 
least in so far as logical relations are concerned, from a more universal truth 
to a less universal truth contained in it. 

b2c. "In order that these notions be applicable as such to the conditional 
syllogism, the latter must be resolved into the categorical syllogism, or the 
categorical syllogisms, which it contains virtually. But these notions as such 
are not applicable to the conditional syllogism considered in itself and in its 
proper nature. So we may say that the conditional syllogism and the categorical 
syllogism are alike in this: that both have as their object the manifestation 
of the truth of a conclusion by the resolution of the latter into the first 
principles of intelligibility, but that they differ in the following character¬ 
istics: in conditional reasoning the mind does not apprehend a Minor under the 
dependence of another preposition as it does in categorical reasoning; it 
apprehends a Minor under the dependence of a connection of propositions of 
which this Minor is one of the members. The conditional syllogism orders 
discourse according to the connection of PROPOSITIONS ; from an antecedent 
which sets forth (in the conditional Major) the c onnection of two propositions 
(the sequence), and which presents one of these two propositions as the means 
or the reason for positing (or destroying) the other, it deduces or infers 
the position (or destruction) of this other. Hence it is no longer question 
of manifesting the union (or separation) of two terms to each other by means 
of a third term or concept, but of manifesting by means of one of the manbers 
of the Major the necessity of positing or destroying the other member. 
Consequently the conditional syllogism does indeed conclude from the whole 
to the part ; but not, as in the categorical syllogism, from a more universal 
(from the point of view of the logical relations that exist between the 
connected terms) to a less universal truth, but from a compound proposition 
to one of the members which it contains. The mind, in the conditional 
syllogism, does not infer one proposition from another, it infers a proposition 
from an inference that has already been made and affirmed between two proposi¬ 
tions. The need is not to see by a new ligh t and in virtue of an inference 
Y^ich the mind discovers while it affects it, rather it is to affirm or deny 
something by a renewed application of an already existing light and by the 
use of a previously made inference. 

b2d. "It must be borne in mind, however, that the conditional syllogism 
may be resolved into the categorical syllogism, and that just as the union of 
propositions to each other presupposes the union of terms, so does the 
logical mechanism of the conditional syllogism presuppose the logical mechanism 
of the categorical syllogism. 

b2e. "And that is the fundamental reason why Aristotle neglected to treat 
of the theory of the conditional syllogism and why those modern logicians, who 
think to have found in this theory the means of renovating Logic, are completely 
mistaken. The conditional syllogism is not a primary process of the reason; 
this manner of inferring a proposition, not from another proposition, but from 
a previously affirmed sequence between two propositions is, so to speak, a 
reasoning in the second degree, grafted upon the categorical syllogian which 
is the sole truly primary form of rational discvirsus : 'If this figure inscribed 
in a semi-circle is a triangle, the sum of its angles is equal to two right 
angles, therefore, etc. ' - Granted. - But wdiy is this conditional Major 

true? Because the sum of the angles of a triangle is equal to two right 
angles. 'If the human intelligence is independent of matter in its specific 
operation, it is independent of matter in its be; but, etc.'. Why is this 
conditional Major true? Because independence of matter in the order of 
operation necessarily implies independence of matter in the order of be; in 
other words, because this categorical Major is tme: 'Everything independent 
of matter in its specific operation is independent of matter in its b e.' 

In order to give the reason for a conclusion we must always definitively 
attain to an essence or a universal nature, that is, to a categorical syllogism 
(or to an induction in the experimental sciences)." ( Maritain : Introduction to 
Logic, pp,242-245). 
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P. The POtTNDATION of this error made hy Groblot and Rougier is the 
confusing of the universal and a collection, from which confusion the value 
of the categorical syllogism perisiffis (cf. n.272). 

a. But, the value of the categorical syllogism being denied, there 
remains no other way to retain the value of the syllogism save recourse to 
the conditional syllogism. 

b. However, it is impossibl e to reduce all deductions to conditional 
syllogisms save by proposing categorical syllogisms disguised as conditional: 

bl. Thus wrongly would the following syllogism be regarded as condition¬ 
al: 

* If two triangles have parallel sides, they are similar. 

But triangles ABC and PEP have parallel sides . 

Therefore triangles ABC and PEP are similar '. 

b2. Por this is a categorical syllogism: 
b2a. Por it is equivalent to this syllogism: 

'T wo triangles having parallel sides are similar . 

But triangles ABC and PEP have parallel sides . 

Therefore triangles ABC and PEP are similar *. 

b2b. Such a syllogism is categoric, for the illation is based upon 
identification: 

b2bl. of P (similar), 

b2b2. and of S (triangles ABC and DEP), 

b2b3. with M (two triangles having parallel sides). 

b3. But the following syllogian would be truly conditional : 

' If triangles ABC and DEP have parallel sides, they are simila r. 

But triangles ABC and DEP have parallel side s. 

Therefore triangles ABC and DEP are similar '. 

b4. Por not identical are these propositions: 

b4a. ' If a triangle has sides parallel to another .' 

b4b. ' If triangle ABC has sides parallel to another .' 


CHAPTER TWENTY-PIVE. 


OTHER DIVISIONS OP THE SYLLOGISM. 


292. ORDER OP PROCEDURE: So far we have dealt with the essential division 
of the syllogism properly so-called. 


A. Here, accordingly, we shall deal with: 

a. First , accidental divisions of the syllogism both categoric and hypo¬ 
thetical. 

b. Secondly . the syllogism improperly so-called. 

B. Hence the following order :- 


Accidental divisions......Article one. 

Other divisions of 
the syllogism: 

The s 3 rllogism improperly so-called.Article two. 











■AKTICLE ONE. 


256. 


ACCIDENTAL DIVISIONS OF THE SYLLOGISM. 


293. FOUNDATION OF ACCIDENTAL DIVISIONS: The accidental divisions of the 

syllogism - which are common to the categorical and hypothetical 
syllogism - have as their foundation: 

A. Either the proximate matter , i.e. the propositions: (which divisions 
will he treated in n.294). 

B. Or the remote inatter , i.e. the terms: (which division will be exposed 
in n.295). 

C. Or the argum entation itself: (which divisions will be expounded in 
n.296). 


294. DIVISIONS ON THE SCORE OF PROXIMATE MATTER: These divisions are on 
three heads: 

A. On the score of the quality of the conclusion, a syllogism is: 

a. either AFFHatATIVE . - if the conclusion affirms; 

b. or NEGATP/E, - if the conclusion denies. 

B. On the score of predication , a syllogism is: 

a. either ABSOLUTE , - if the propositions are simply attributive 
(or of in-be); 

b. or MODAL . - if the propositions are modal. (Cf. n.208, B). 

C. On the score of integrity , a syllogism is: 

a. either COMPLETE. - if all the premisses are expressed ; 

b. or INCOMPLETE, - if one premiss remains unexpressed ; and 

in this case the syllogism is called an ENFHYMEME. 


295. DIVISION OP THE SCORE OF REMOTE MATTER: This division is on the score 
of the terms: 

A. As an example: 

a, let us take this syllogism: 

'An animal is mortal . 

But man is an animal . 

Therefore man is mortal '. 


b. Here: 

bl. all the terms are in the direct (nominative) case. (Cf. n.66, B). 
b2. Wherefore this sj'llogism is called a DIRECT syllogism. 

3. But sometimes one or another term of a syllogism is in an oblique 
case, i.e. it is not S or P of a proposition but has a relation with the 
S or P. 

a. Let us take this example: 

' 'Christ is God . 

But Mary is the MOTHER of Christ . 

Therefore Mary is the MOTHER of God. * 


b. Here: 

bl. M (Christ): 

bla. in the major is direct, 

bib. but in the mino r is oblique. 

blc. and determines P of the major (God), -wdaich in the major is directj 
to be oblique in the conclusion. 

b2. Therefore this syllogism is called an OBLIQUE syllogism. 
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296. DIVISION ON THE SCOEE OP THE ARGUMENTATION ITSELF: On the score of 
the argumentation itself, a syllogism is: 

A. Either SIMPUE. - if it consists of three propositions only, 
as in all the examples so far given. 

B. or COMPOUNp . - if it consists of more than three propositions. 

a. Let us take these exajnples: 
al. First example ; 

' Every martyr is a saint, hecauso he has heroic charity . 

But Peter is a martyr. 

Therefore he is a saint '. 

a2. Second example ; 

'Every spiritual substance is a simple substance . 

But human soul is a spiritual substance . 

Therefore hxmnan soul is a simple substance . 

But every simple s\ibstance is incorruptible . 

Therefore human soul is incorruptihle' . 

a3. Third example ; 

'Peter is a man. 

But every man is an animal . 

But every animal has instincts. 

But everything endowed with instincts has spontaneous reactions . 
Therefore Peter has spontaneous reactions' . 

a4. Fourth example ; Let this example be the famous argument of 
Tertullian against the Emperor Trajan, who, vihen Pliny sou^t from him a 
ruling as to whether the Christians ought to be searched out and tried at 
his tribunal, replied: 'Do not seek them out; but if they are brought 
before your tribunal, condemn them': Tertullian argued thus: 

' The Christians are either harmful, or harmless. 

But if they are harmful, vour decree is un.iust; (to the state ) ; 
but if they are harmless, vour decree is un.iust. (to the Christians). 
Therefore in either case, your decree is unjust'. 

b. All these syllogisms are COMPOUND: however they are of diverse 
species: 


bl. In the first example, the composition consists in this, that the 
major contains its proof. A SYLLOGISM IN MICH ONE HIMISS. OR EACH 
PREMISSES. CONTAINS ITS PROOF , is called an EPICHEIRIME. 

b2. In the second example the CONCLUSION OF ONE SYLLOGISM IS THE 
MAJOR OF THE NEXT ; wherefore this is called a POLYSYLLOGISM. 

b3. In the third example THERE ARE MANY MINORS ; ■vrtierefore it is 
called a SORITES. 

b3a. But note: 

b3al. that in the example given above; 

b3ala. S of the conclusion is S of the first proposition, 

b3alb. P of the conclusion is P of the last antecedent proposition; 

b3alc. M is successively: 

bSalcl. P of the first proposition and S of the second; 
b3alc2. P of the second proposition and S of the third; 
b3alc3. P of the third proposition and S of the fourth; and so on. 
b3a2. Such a sorites is called the ARISTOTELIC SORITES . 

b3b. But GQECKEI i (Goclenius: 1547-1628) constructed another sorites, 
in which the terms in all the propositions are disposed according to the 
first figure: thus: 




'Everything enc.C7/ed with instincts has spontaneous reaction s. 

But every animal has instincts. 

But every maJi ia an animal. 

But Peter is a man. 

Therefore Peter has spontaneous reactions '. 

hSc. That the difference between these two sorites may appear the 
more clearly, they may be thus shown schematically 


SORITES 


OF ARISTOTLE 
Peter is a man, 

Man is an emimal. 

An animal has instincts. 

Everything endowed with instincts 
HAS SPONTANEOUS REACTIONS. 

Therefore Peter HAS SPOHTAKEOUS 

REACTIONS. 


OF GOECKEL 

Everything endowed with instincts 
HAS SPONTANEOUS REACTIONS . 

Every animal has instincts. 

Every mam is an animal. 

Peter is a man. 

Therefore Peter HAS SPONTANEOUS . 

REACTIONS. 


b4. In the fourth example THE MAJOR IS A DISJUNCTIVE PROI^SITION TO 
WHICH THE TWO PAIil'S AIHS SUCCESSIVELY SUBMITTED AS MINORS. FROM WHICH THE 
SAME CONCLUSION FOLIiOWS : which syllogism is called a DILEMMA (or, if there 
be three parts of the major and accordingly three minors, a TRILEMMA , and 
so on). 

b4a. In order that a dilemma be legitimate, the disjunctive must be 
complete, and the consequent must follow legitimately and exclusively . 

b4al. The following is not a legitimate dilemma, because the 
disjunctive is not co m plete : 

' Every philosopher is either an innatist or a sensualist . 

But if an innatist. he flies in the face of evidence; 

but if a sensualist, he flies in the face of evidence . 

Therefore every philosopher flies in the face of evidence '. 

b4a2. But the follovd.ng offends by illegitimacy of consequent : 

' Either the bool of the library of Alexandria contain the same as 
the Koran, or they do not contain the same . 

But if t he same, they are USELESS . (iLLEGITMATE CONSEG.UENT 

but if not the same, they are BAD .. ( ILHBGiTIMATE CONSEQUMT 

Therefore they ought to be burnt '. 

b4a3. But in the following example: 

b4a3a. the CONCLUSION IS NOT EXCLUSIVE , wherefore the dilemma can be 
retorted: 

' You will rule the state either well or ill. 

But if well, you will incur the disfavour of the people ; 

but if ill, you will incur the disfavour of God . 

Therefore in either case you will incur disfavour'. 
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MaSb. Which is thus retorted: 

*I shall rule the state either well or ill . 

But if well, I shall win favour with Gk>d ; 
but if ill. I shall win favour with the people . 

Therefore In either cas^ I shall •'ffin favour '. 

b4b. Care is to be taken: 

b4bl. not to confuse a dilemma with a disjunctive sylloKism. even if 
the latter have the appearance of a dilemma. 

b4b2. For from a disjunctive syllogism not the same conclusion 
follows from each part of the disjunctive proposition. (Cf. n.28l). 


297. SCHMATIC SUMMARY: Accordingly the syllogism is AGCIDEOTALLY divided 
as thus shown schematically:- 


AFFIRMATIVE. 

On the score of the 
quality of the 
conclusion, into 

and NEGATIVE. 


and indeed 
proximate: 


ABSOLUTE. 

On the score of 
predication , into 

and MODAL. 


by reason 
of its 
matter 


On the score of 
integrity, into 


f gOMPL ETE. 


and INCOMPLETE 
(ENTHYMME') . 


The syllogism 
is ACCIDENTALLY 
divided: 


DIRECT 

and indeed 
remote, into 

_ and OBLIQUE. 


! 


PsiMPLE . 

by reason of the 

illation, into and COMPOUND: 

which is 
divided into 

U 


EPIGHEIREME . 

POLYSYLLOGISM. 

DILEMMA. 


and SORITES. 


ARTICLE TWO. 


THE SYLLOGISM IMPROPERLY SO-CALLED. 


298. NOTION AND DIVISION OP SYLLOGISM IMPROPERLY SO-CALLED: In every 
syllogism properly so-called from one truth is inferred ANOTHER 
ITIUTH. (nn.241-242, 255^ 

A. Therefore whenever by a syllogism there is not inferred a NEW 
TRUTH, this is a syllogism improperly so-called. 
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B. The syllcgiG:.i uGtr^psrxy so-called is twofold, to wit: 

a. the expos it ory syllogism, 
h. and the explicative syllogism. 


299. THE EXPOSITORI SYLLOGTSM; Let us take: 

A. This example; 

' Judas.betrayed Christ . 

But Judas was an apostle . 

Th erefore an apostle betrayed Christ '. 

B. This is an EKFC3CT0HY syllogism or syllogism of exposition. 

L, M IS SIMUrLM (Not paxticular), 

b. and therefore there is no passage from one truth to another. 

C. Here there is not truly an illation ; 

a. because the principle ' SAID OF EVERY, SAID OF NO * (dictum de omni, 
dictum de nullo), which every true illation supposes, (since every genuine 
illation has a universa.1 objective concept as its M), has here no place. 

b. The expository syllogism is immediately regulated by the principle 
of triple identit y or of the separating thir d (cf. n.257, A.b). 

D. "The expository syllogism: 

a. "is not truly a syllogism, 

b. "but is rather a certain sensible pointing-out or an analysis made to 
the senses for this purpose, that the consequence, which is true according to 
intellectual kno\".'ledge, be declared in a sensible" (medium). (De natura 
syllogismorum: a work long apocryphally attributed to St Thomas ). 

c. "In this case, the syllogistic form plays the same role as does the 
material object or the diagram drawn upon the blackboard as a help in certain 
demonstrations." (Richard: Philosophie du Raisonnement, p.363). 

E. Although it can be constructed according to all the figures , yet its 
most perfect figure is the t hird (n.BSG, C); 

a. in which M is tydee subjected, 

b. which is proper to the individual, (to which it is not proper to 
be attributable as a predicate). 

P. As regards its iro cls : (note that in the expository syllogism A 
signifies a singular affirmative, and E a singular negative): 

a. In the secon d figure (cf. n,266, C) : 

al. besides the negatave moods, 

a2. it has also four legitimate affirmative moods, (whereof the 
premisses are AA, II, AI rnd IA). 

b. But in the third figure only two moods rightly conclude, to wit, 
whose premisses are M ond EA. 


300. THE EXPLIC1.TIVE SYLLOG-ISM: Prom the expository syllogism must be 
distinguished: 

A. The explicative syllogism: 
a. Whereof this is an example: 

' Man is mortal . 

But a rational animal is a man . 

Therefore a rational animal is mortal'. 


b. Here; 

bl. M is universal, and therefore there is a true illation. 
b2. Nevertheless, it is NOT a syllogism HtOPERLY SO-CALLED, because 
it does NOT infer in the conclusion another truth, i.e. a judgment other 
than in the premisses. 

B. For here.: 
a. The conclusion: 
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al. expresses the same truth. 
a2. hut explicates it BY 'OTHER CONCEPTS . 

b. For: 

hi. these two propositions: 
bla. ' man is mortal *. 
bib. * rational animal is morta l', 
b2. express the same truth, 

b3. but the latter expresses it by more distinct concepts than the 
farmer. 

c. Wherefore to this is rightly given the name of EXPLICATIVE syllogism. 

C. In the explicative syllogism: 

a. the conclusion: 

al. is IDENTICAL AS REGABDS ITSELF (quoad se) with the major, 
a2, but NOT AS REGARDS US (non quoad nos); 

b. And therefore: 

bl. there is a forma l illation, 

b2. but not an objective illation. (Cf, Schultes: Introd. ad Historiam 
Dogmatum). 

D. OBSERVE that the major and the conclusion of an explicative 
syllogism are in THE SAME MODE OF SAYING 'PER SE *' (cf. nn.230-232); other¬ 
wise there would be had, not sin explicative syllogism, but a syllogism 
PROPERLY SO-CALTJD . 

a. In the example given above (A.a), both these propositions are IN 
THE SECOND MODE of saying 'per se*. 

b. But the case is otherwise: 
bl. with this syllogism: 

* A rational animal is capable of science. 

But man is a rational animal. 

T herefore man is capable of science* . 

b2. Here: 

b2a. The major is in the FOURTH mode of saying 'per se* : otherwise the 
syllogism would be employed to no purpose . 

b2b. But the conclusion is in the SECOND manner of saying 'pOT se*. 

c. Wherefore this is a syllogism properly so-oeilled . 


SECTION THREE. 


INDUCTION. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-SaC. 


INDUCTION. 


301. ORDER OF PROCEDURE: This chapter on induction 
^ the section on induction - : 


- constituting 


A. Will consider: 
a* First. the nature of induction. 

Secondly, the division of induction. 
e. ^Thirdly^ ^mpgr£eot--induction. 
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B. Hence the following order 

Its nature. 

Its division..... 

As imperfect.. 


On induction 


Article one. 
Article two. 
Article three. 


ARTICLE ONE. 


NATURE OF INDUCTION. 


302. IMPOSSIBILITY OP REACHING SYLLOGISTICALLY A UNIVERSAL CONCLUSION ER(M 
PARTICULAR OR SINGULAR PEEIMISSES; Let us take; 

A. this syllogism; 


' Man is mortal. 

But Peter is a man. 

Therefore Peter is mortal '. 

a. By interchanging the major and the conclusion, this syllogism does 
not hecome this; 

'Peter is mortal . 

But Peter is a man. 

Therefore man is mortal' . 

b. because in the conclusion S (man) has a greater extension than in 
the minor. (Cf. n.71, B.a). 

B. Rather; 

a. the conclusion then ought to be: ' SOME man is mortal* . 

b. Then again, this is a syllogism improperly so-called, to wit, an 
EXPOSITORY syllogism. (Cf. n.299). 

C. Wherefrom it appears that, by means of a syllogism, it is 
impossible that a universal conclusion follow from particular or singular 
premisses, according to the rule: 't he conclusion always follows the worse 
part * (n.259, B.c). For the syllogism, as has been repeatedly said, does 
not deduce a universal conclusion save from a \miversal . 


303. THAT ARGUMENTATION IS MATERIALLY GOOD; Nevertheless; 


A. 

to wit: 


To consider again that argumentation given above (n.302, 

' Peter is mortal . 

But Peter is a man. 

Therefore man is mortal'. 


A.a), 


B. This argumentation is materially good because Peter is mortal ON 
ACCOUNT OP HIS NATURE composed. as it is, from soul and body: 

a. for man is composed from soul and body; 

b. and therefore the reason on account of which Peter is mortal is 
found in every man; 

c. and thus by reason of the matter of this argumentation it is rightly 
concluded: ' Man is mortal* . 


304. ANOT HE R MCDE OP REASONING; But one who does not know the reason on 

account of idhicdi Peter is mortal, but only observes experimentally that 
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many men, to wit, not only Peter, "but also James. John . Oeoilia. Agnes, etc, 
die, londerstands, on account of the OQNSTANCY of the fact, that there is 
found in these individuals some common (universal) factor which is the 
reason of death. But this one factor is human nature, "by virtue of which 
they are men. And therefore he he reasons thus: 

*P eter, James, John, Cecilia, and Agnes are mortal . 

But the universal which is in Peter. James. John. Cecilia and Agnes , 
is man . 

Therefore man is mortal *. Let us designate this reasoning as (l). 

A. This reasoning differs ESSENTIALLY from the syllogism LATENT in the 
exaunple given above (n.303. A), in virtue of which that example was materially 
good: which latent syllogism is this: 

’ Everything composed from soul and body is mcortal . 

But m^ is composed f^rom soul and bod*^ 

Therefore man is mortal*. Let us designate this syllogism as (2) . 

a. Now: 

al. In the syllogism (2), the major expresses this, that some concept 
(P) agrees with another concept (S of the major); 

a2. But in that reasoning (l), the major says that the same concept 
(p) agrees: 

a2a. not with some concept, 

a2b. but distributively with many individuals (S of the major). 

b. But: 

bl. In the minor of the syllogism (2) P of the minor is affirmed of 
another concept (S of the minor); 

b2. whereas' in the minor of that reasoning (l): 

b2a. there is affirmed the agreement of some concept (P of the minor) 
with the same concept which IS IN Peter, James, John etc, to wit, HUMAN 
NATURE. # 

b2b. and that concept (P of the minor: 'man') is predicated of human 
nature which is in Peter, James, John etc. 

B. Wherefrom it appears that: 

a. In the syllogian (2), there is an M ('composed from soul and body'), 

b. Whereas in that other reasoning (l) there is not an M (middle term), 
bl. For in the major is found an enumeration of parts (subjective parts: 

cf. n.l90,D). 

b2. for which there is substituted in the minor a universal standing 
for or representing these parts. 

c. In other words: 

cl. V/hereas in the syllogism (2), there is a middle TERM. 
c2. In that other reasoning (l) t here is no middle TEEIM : 
c2a. but that which takes the place of the middle term , v/hich is the 
MEAN of argumentation, is not a term or a concept, but an ENUMIRATION OF 
INDIVIDUALS OR OF PARTS : 

c2al. which individuals or subjective parts are taken in the major 
distributively (i.e. one by one), 

c2a2. while in the minor they are taken in the linity of the universal 
concept which represents or stands for them. 


305. DEFINITION OP INDUCTION; This manner of reasoning; 

A. Which therefore is FORMALLY diverse from the syllogism: 

a. is called INDUCTION. 

b. which essentially consists in a PASSAGE OF THE MIND FROM PARTS TO 
A UNIVERSAL WHOLE (cf. n.l8o, P). 

B. Therefore INDUCTION is define d; PROGRESSION OF THE MIND FROM 
SINGULARS SUFFICIENTLY ENUMERATED TO A UNIVERSAL. 

a. An enumeration is said to be sufficient ; 

al. when it is such as to permit passage from the parts to the whole. 
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a2. It is diverse according to diverse matters (i.e. it varies 
according to the case). 

b. Therefore: 
hi. Whereas: 

hla. T he syllogism REMAINS in the intelligible order , or on the plane 
of concepts or of universals^ - being a passage from universal to 
universal, 

bib. Induction , on the other hand, is an INTRODUCTION from the 
sensible order to the intelligible order , or a passage from the plane of 
singular sensibly observed facts to the plane of concepts or of universals. 
b2. 'Which is vrell explained by Mar it ain : 

b2a. "This difference has its roots in the very nature of our mind, 
which cannot attain to truth except it base itself upon two kinds of 
essentially different principles : 

b2al. '*upon sense data"and singular facts known through sense 
experience - material principle of all our knowledge ( from which aG-l 
our knowledge is derived); 

b2a2. "upon self-evident, self-known intelligible truths - 
formal principles of all our knowledge ('first principles' by which all 
our knowledge is demonstrated)." 
b2b. now; 

b2bl. "To show how a conclusion derives ftrom previously known 
universal truths, or in the terminology of the ancients, to 'resolve' a 
conclusion into the intelligible truths upon which it depends (and finally 
into the self-evident truths) is to proceed by the deductive or syllogistic 
method ( resolutio formalis) . 

b2b2. "To show how a conclusion is disengaged, so to speak, from 
sense experience, in other words, to resolve a conclusion into the facts 
from which our mind extracts it as from a matter ( resolutio materialis) 
is to proceed by the inductive method." 
b2c. Accordingly: 

b2cl. "In the syllogism we remain upon the intelligible plane, we 
move from one point of this plane to another, as a su'braarine that navigates 
horizontally upon the surface of the ocean. 

b2c2. "By induction we attain to the intelligible plane, we move from 
the sensible plane to the intelligible plane, as a submarine that navigates 
vertically upwards from below. 

b2d. "It is in this sense that Aristotle and St Thomas teach that: 
b2dl. "we have but Wo means, of acqiiiring knowledge: viz. ; 
b2dla. "the syllogism, which proceeds from universal truths, 
b2dlb. "and induction v/hich proceeds from sirigular data; 
b2d2. "for all our knowledge: 

b2d2a. "depends formally upon first self-evident truths, 
b2d2b. "and derives its origin materially from the singular and 
concrete reality perceived by the senses." (Maritain ; Introduction to 
Logic, pp.258-259). 

C. NOTE that the above definition of induction is taken from its 
principal or absolutely first function, which is to ASCEND, i.e, to infer 
a universal truth from si n gulars , or, in other words, to proceed from the 
parts to the whole. 

a. But it is to be observed that induction - and in this 
reversibility also it differs from the syllogism - may DESCEND from 
the intelligible to the sensible, from the whole to the parts, from the 
universal to the singular, - just as the submarine which RISES 
UIWARDS from below to the surface may also GO DOWWARDS from the svirface 
to below. 

al. This ii'reversibility of the syllogism is due to its impotence to 
infer a more universal conclusion from a less universal premiss (cf. n.302). 
a2. But induction is reversible : 

a2a. because its minor affirms the identity of a universal whole 
considered in itself (v.g. 'man') with the same universal considered in 
relation to its parts (v.g. 'Peter', 'James', 'John' etc); wherefore this 
minor is a convertible proposition (cf. n.230,C). 
a2b. Thus: 

a2bl. this induction which ASCENDS from PARTS TO TOOLE : 
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* Copper 
and iron 

and gold . 

and silver 
and zinc 

But the univei^sal \/hich 
relatively to ’ conductor 
of electricity* ha s ^ 
its subjective p arts: j 

" copper j 

and iron 
and gold 
and silver 
and zinc 


is a conductor of electricity 


io metal. 


ASCENDING 

INDUCTION. 


Therefore metal is a coixductor of electricity* 


a2b2. is thus reversed so as to DESCEND from WHOLE TO FART: 


' Metal is a conductor of electricity 


But 


copper 
and iron 
and gold 
and silver 
and zinc 


are subjective parts of the universal: metal. 


DESCENDING 

INDUCTION. 


Therefore iron (or copper et c) is a conductor of electricity* 


b. This descending induction is not to be confused with a 

syllogism: 

bl. such as this syllogism: 


' Every metal is a cond uctor of electricity. 

But iro n is a metal . 

Therefore iron is a conductor of electricity*. 


b2. For: 

b2a. Here, (in the ayllogism) ' metal* is a middle term which 
identifies the other terms {’ iron* and • conductor of electricity*) with each 
other. 

b2b. But in the (descending) induction * metal* is a superior 
universal dividing its elf into its subjective parts . 

c. From v/liat has been daid it is evident; 


cl. That a singular conclusion (v.g. 'Peter is mortal' ) may 
be inferred either syllogTstlcaHy or iductively by desceriding indiiction: 

cl a. Byiiogistically indeed: 
clal. thus: 

* Man is mortal. 

But Peter is a man . 

Theref ore Peter is mortal* . 

cla2. Here: 

cla2a. The inference or illation is based upon the connexion of 
three concepts ('mortal', 'Peter', *man'); 

cl a2b. and the conclusion is drawn; 

cla2bl. net because 'Peter' is a subjective part of 'man*, (cf. 

n. 272,B). 

cla2b2. but because 'Peter* and 'mortal* are identified by means 

of * man*. 

clb. But also indu ctively by inductive descent : 
clbl. thus; 


* Man is mortal. 

But to cay man is t o say Peter and James and John etc . 
Therefore Peter is mortal'. 
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clb2. Here: 

clb2a. The inference or illation is based upon the identity of the 
universal whole 'man' with this same whole as it IS IN its subjective parts 
('Peter', 'James', 'John' etc); 

clb2b. and the conclusion is drawn because 'Peter' is a subjective 
part of ' man'. 

c2. And that a universal conclusion (v.g. ' Iron conducts elect ¬ 
ricity ) may be inferred either syllogistically or inductively by ascending 
induction or inductively by a descending induction: 
c2a. Syllogistically indeed thus: 

' Every metal conducts electricity. 

But iron is a metal . 

Therefore iron conducts electricity' . 

c2b. But inductively by inductive descent, thus: 

' Metal conducts electricity . 

But to say metal is to say copper and iron and silver and gold etc. 

Therefore iron conducts electricity' . 

c2c. But also inductively by inductive ascent, thus: 

' This piece of iron, and this one, and this one, etc, conducts electricity . 

But the universal which is in this piece and this piece and this piece 
etc, is iron. 

Therefore iron conducts electricity' . 

306. SCHEMATIC RECAPITULATION: The difference between the 

syllogism and induction may be therefore thus schematically 
illustrated as by Maritain (Introduction to Logic, p. 263): 


INDUCTION 

SYLLOGISM 

al 



— 




a2 







a3 

is B. 



C 

is 

B. 

a4 







a5 







But the universal which relatively 
to B has as its subjective parts 

is A. 

But 

A 

is 

C. 


al, a2, a3, a4, a5 

i 





Therefore A is B. 

1 

j 

Therefore 

A 

is 

B. 


307. IRREDUCIBILITY OF INDUCTION TO THE SYLLOGISM; From 

what has been said, it is evident: 

A. That those modern writers ERR who: 

a. along with Lachelier (Eltude sur le Syllogisme, pp. 37-38), 
reduce induction to a syllogism of the third figure; 

b. or with Wolf reduce it to an enthymeme (cf. n. 294, C) 
whose major: ' that which is attributable to all the individuals is attributable 
to the universal which contains them' , would be thought, but left unexpressed. 

B. But neither of these assertions can be admitted: 

a. For in either case, no induction would be legitimate unless 
it were complete: for an incomplete induction could not be reduced to a 
legitimate syllogism or enthymeme, since the syllogism or enthymeme 
would have S more universal in the conclusion than in the premisses. 

b. The syllogism or the enthymeme would be illegitimate 
whenever the enumeration of parts is incomplete; for otherwise S would 
be taken more universally in the conclusion than in the premisses. 
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C. Accordingly, if induction were a kind of syllogism: 

a. then (except in those cases where the enumeration of parts is 
complete), it would he only an invalid reasoning and illegitimate; 

b, wherefore it would rightly be excluded from logic - as some 
recent logisticians - nominalists - have excluded it. 

D. The FOUNDATION of this error of these modern writers is their 
NOMINALISNi . according to which there is no universal, but only a collection 
of individuals. And therefore: 

a. just as according to the same writers, and for the same reason, 
every legitimate syllogism is a hypothetical syllogism (cf. n.291, F), 

b. so induction is reduced to a hypothetico-deductive reasoning. (Cf. 
Lalande: Les theories de 1'induction et 1'experimentation, p,234). 


E. Therefore it is a fundamental error - of which many modem 
writers are guilty - to explain induction from the point of view of 
a collective whole or of a simple collection; that is, to regard induction 
as consisting in a process oi" passing a predicate verified of some members 
of a certain collection either to a n entire collection of individual s taken 
as a collection, or to all the individuals of a collection taken as individuals. 


a. For in the former case, induction would be an illegitimate process 
such as this: 


'Player a 
player b 
player c 
player d 


has an immortal soul. 


But 


player a 
player b 
player c 
player '3' 


are the tennis team. 


Therefore the tennis team has an immortal soul '. 


b. In the latter case, induction would be sterile, not yielding a new 
truth, but merely tautological , and would not express a genuine reasoning, 
but would merely collect many singular truths distinctly expressed into one 
collection, and at most would serve as a mere sensible representation (as 
might be effected by a diagram or by co\intixig on one's fingers): 
bl. Such would be this example • 


-.--I 

' Peter 

John 

James the Major 

James the Minor 

Andrew 

Philip 

Thomas 

Bartholomew 

Matthew 

Simon 

Judas 

Matthias 


was in the supper-room 


But 


Pete r 
J ohn 

James the Majo r 

James the Minor i 

Andrew 

Philip 

Thomas 

Bartholomew 

Matthew 

Simon 

Judas 

Matthias 


are the apostles. 


Therefore ALI< the apostles ?fEEE in the supper-room' . 
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b2. Here: 

1)2a. There is : 

b2al. NO ASCENT to a universal , 

b2a2. but only a passage from many singular truths distinctly expressed 
in the ’major' to the SA1.1E SHTGUIxAR TRUTHS collectively expressed in the 
'conclusion’. 

b2b. Yet: 

b2bl. this is iwhat many modern wTiters understand by ’ formal induction ’, 

b2b2. and they think that this is the only kind of induction known to 
the ancients, - although the ancients never thought it worthy of con¬ 
sideration in their treatment of induction. 

Ci But in reality: 

cl. Induction consists in attributing to an intelligible UNIVERSAL a 
predicate verified of some of the individuals or of some of the subjective 
parts in which this universal is realized (n.305, A.b); 

c2. Which operation is legitimate when the enumeration of the 


individuals or subjective parts is sufficient. 
c3. Wherefore: 

c3a. In its correct formulation: 

c3al. ascending induction has its conclusion formulated thus: ’ EVERY 

(metal) IS’ (or simply ’t!EDAL IS ’) ; but not thus: ’ALL. ..ARE', 

c3a2. and descending induction has its major formulated thus: ’EVERY 
(metal) IS’ (or simply 'METAL IS ’); but not thus: 'ALL. . 


c3b. For it is essential to induction that it transfer a predicate: 
c3bl. not from ’some’ to ’ALL ’. 
c3b2. but from ’some’ to ’EVERY’. 


308. SUPREME PRINCIPLE OP INDUCTION: It is evident from this, that the 

nature of induction is diverse from the nature of the syllogism, as 
explained, that the supreme principle of induction is other than the supreme 
principle of the syllogism. 

A. And indeed the SUPREIVIE PRINCIPLE of induction is: WHAT IS TRUE. OF 
MANY SUFB’ICIENTLY ENUliERATED PARTS OP A DETERMINATE UNIVEI^AL SUBJECT IS 
TRUE OF THIS UNIVEPJSAL"SUBJECT . 

a. This principle, like the supreme principle of the syllogism, is 
self-evident. 

b. NOTE therefore that induction legitimately concludes ONLY ?/HEN the 
enumeration of parts is SUFFICIENT.. 

bl. But the enumeration of parts is SUFFICIENT when we have reviewed 
a sufficient number to know (with certitude or at least probably): 

bla. that they are, in relation to this predicate (v.g. ' conductor of 
electricity ’), really the parts of this universal (v.g. ’metal’), and not 
of another more restricted universal (v.g. ' metal thus and thus physically 
o r chemically conditioned ') 

^blb. or, in other words, that the imiversal v\h.ich represents them in 
relation to this predicate is really the universal ('metal') which we are 
considering. 

b2. But if a French boy argued: 

b2a. thus: 


' Pierre 
Louis 
Jacques 
Francoise 
Bernadette! 


speaks French 


PARTS INSUFFICIENTLY 
ENUMERATE^ , in relation 
to the xiniversal 'man' . 


But the universal which relatively to the 
predicate 'speaking French' has as its 
subjective parts ; 


Pierr e 

Louis 

Jacques 

Francoise 

Bernadette 


is man.... 


TOO BROAD A UNIVERSAL 
in relation to the 
predicate ’ speaking French’ . 


T herefore (every) man speaks French ’ 


CONCLUSION ILLEGITEvIATELY 


DRAW. 







SI4k§§_an illegitimate en»5 inAaed: 

d2d 1. a rurrnSf* rj'iW4iwW««ixi Vi pal’ts, such as to ino1^<>iw -*lg ^•[ i -j am ’ 

' G-usta v* (vis. individuals not educated in French), would ahw th^jioi 
every man speaks French. 

b2b2. and the universal which really represents those parts is a 
universal less broad than ’m; n*, nar ely a tjduc.'.ted in French '. 

B. Accordingly: 

a. ?/hen the enumeration of parts is sufficient, the mind G^, and 
indeed, MST , conclude from the parts to the whole (i.e. to the universal). 

b. But: 

bl. since very frequently the enumeration of parts is sufficient to 
know only probably that these parts are really, in relation to this predicate 
(v.g. 'conductor of electricity') the parts of this universal (v.g. 'metal'), 
and not of some more restricted universal (v.g. 'metal thus and thus conditioned 
physioaily or chemically conditioned'), 

b2. therefore induction very frequently yields only a probable conclusion. 


ARTICLE TffO. 


DIVISION OP INDUCTION. 

309. DIVISION INTO COMPLETE AND INCOlvEPLETE INDUCTION: Induction is divided: 

A. into: 

a. COIOPLETE induction, wherein all the subjective parts of the whole are 
enumerated; 

b. and INCOMPIETE induction. wherein not all the subjective parts of the 
whole are enurerated. 

B. But this division is to be rightly \anderstood. 


310. COMPLETE INDUCTION: Not the same is meant by the name 'complete 

induction' by the SCHOLASTICS and by MODERN logicians. 

A. By the SCHOLASTICS the name ' complete induction ' is given, n ot only 
to induction wherein all the parts are formally enumerated, but also to 
induction wherein all the parts are only VIRTUALLY ENUl/iERATED ; or, in other 
words, not only to induction which is fom ially complete, but also to induction 
which is only virtually complete. 

a. Of these two: 

al. Induction formally complete corresponds to that vftiich MODEEflT writers 
call complete induction; ~ 

a2. Induction virtually complete corresponds to that which MODEEiN writers 
call incomplete induction wherein nevertheless the parts are sufficiently 
enumerated to permit a legitimate conclusion. 

b. But, because, they are ignorant of this distinction (between 
enumeration formally complete and enumeration virtually complete), 

bl. many MC DERN writers mistakenly think that SCIENTIFIC (i.e. 
incomplete yet~ sufficient) induetion: 

bla. was discovered by FRANCIS BACON (1561-1628). 

bib. and was unknovm to ARISTOTLE and the SCHOLASTICS . 

b2. For which reason they call: 

b2a. complete induction (i.e. induction formally complete) bv the name 
of ARISTOTELIAN iraJuction, 

b2b. and incomplete induction (i.e. induction virtually complete, or 
incomplete yet sufficient, or scientific) by the name of BACONIAN induction. 

c. But the truth is: 

cl. that A RISTOTLE deals with induction: 

cla. In the ' Analytica Priora ' (l, 2, c.23): 
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clal. where the illustration which he uses shows that he has in mind 
an incomplete yet sufficient induction; 

cla2. and where the sentence: '^'?e must apprehend C" (the mean of 
induction) "as made up of all the particulars, for induction proceeds 
through an enumeration of cases" (Analyt. Priora, hS h, 27) signifies that 
the enumeration can be taken as if it v/ere complete, that is, it is virtually 
complete. 

clb. In the * Topica * (l, 12) where also Aristotle clearly has in mind 
incomplete induction. 

clc. In the ' Analytica Posteriora* (l, c.l8). 

ST ALBERT THE GREAT deals with induction: 

c2a. in his commentary ' in Analytica Pi*iora * (l, II, tract.VII, c.4)| 

c2b. and in his commentary (in Topica * (l, II, tract. Ill, c.4). 

c5. ST !fflQMAS deals with induction in his commentary ' in Analytica 
Posteriora * (II. lect. 4). 

c4. JOHN OP ST THOMAS deals with induction in his 'Cursus Philosophicus' 
(l, p.l6; pp.60ss; p.98ss; ed.Resier). 

d. Yet it is to be admitted that this distinction has no place in a 
nominaliStic theory of induction: 

dl. For there cannot be an enumeration VIRTUALLY complete, save where 
the UNIVERSAL is found. 

d2. But in a collection of individuals, only an enumeration formally 
complete can be truly called complete. 

B. Therefore, by reason of their NOMINALISM, these MODEEIN writers, 
recognize as complete induction none other save that which is formally 
complete. 


311. INCOi,!PLETE INDUCTION: This name 'incomplete induction': 

A. As understood by these MODERN authors, includes that induction 
which the ancients called virtually complete. 

B. But as understood by the ANCIMTS . is restricted to an induction: 

a. with an insufficient enumeration of parts, (i.e. not even virtually 
complete), 

b. and therefore illegitimate. 


312. SCHEMATIC CONTRAST: The contrast between the terminology of the 

an cients and scholastics on the one hand and that of modem authors 
on the other hand, is thus exhibited schematically 


formally 


COMPLETE induction. 


paMPLETE 


Induction 
is divided 
by the 
ancients 
and schol ¬ 
astics into 
induction 
which is 


virtually 
(Scient- 
ific in¬ 
duction 


to which 


corresp¬ 
ond in the 
language 
of the 
moderns 


INCOMPLETE in¬ 
duction, in 
which the parts 
are enumerated 


INCOMPLETE or in 
which the parts 
are INSUFFICIENT - 
□T enumerated.... 


sufficiently 
(Scientific 
induction). 


insufficiently . 







■AHPIGLE THREE. 
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IMPERFECT INDUCTION. 


313. REASONING BY RESEMBLANCE OR BY ANALOGY: Whereas in every perfect 

induction, the mind rises from an enumeration of singulars or particulars 
to a UNIVERSAL conclusion (n.305). 

A. In imperfect induction on the contrary, the mind passes from one or 
several singular facts (or from a particular enunciation) to another SINGUL^ 
or PARTICULAR enxmciation iirtxich it infers in virtue of a resemblance. (Of. 
Analyt. Post. I, o.l, 71 a. 10; Comment. S.Thomae, lect.l, l.n.l2). 

a. Let us take these examples: 

al. ’ Paul was cured of his headaches by this medicine. 

Therefore John will be cured of his headaches by this same 
medicine *. 

a2. ’ Abscesses in human being are healed by penicillin. 

T herefore mastitis in cows will be healed by penicillin ’. 

b. This reasoning is not an irreducible species of reasoning, but 
rather is reduced to induction as the imperfect to the perfect. 

bl. And indeed: 

bla. Though this reasoning by resemblance may be resolved into a 
complex reasoning* to wit, into induction (by insufficient enumeration) and 
a syllogism, thus: 

* jflTinfis was cured of his rheumatism by this treatment. 

INDUCTION 

Therefore everyone suffering from rheviroatiaia 

will be cured by this treat^nt. 

But Henry is sx^ffering from rheumatism. SYLEDGISM . 

Therefore Henry will be cured by this treatment '. 

bib. Nevertheless, the mind concludes fl’om the singular (or particular) 
to the singular (or particular), not by means of a universal law, but by 
means of the resemblance between the two cases: 

blbl. Thus: 

’ James was cured of his rheumatism by this treatment . 

But Henry’s case resembles James’ case. 

Therefore Henry will be cured of his rheumatism by this 
treatment ’. 

t 

blb2. Here the mind passes only from singxilar to singular, not to the 
universal whereof the sur;5eot of the major is a subjective part: 

blb2a. the reason b^ing that in the minor the mind does not ascend to 
that universal, but only to something less proper and most congnon as a reason 
of argument, to wit, to a resemblance - which indeed is a universal 
whereof the two cases are subjective parts (for each ’resembles'), “ 
without knowing ydiether the two subjects (James and Henry) are, in regard to 
the predicate (’cured by this treatment*) contained under a same universal 
REASON. 


b2. Therefore: 

b2a. Reasoning by resemblance is not an example of what John Stuart Myll 
and other Nominalists call " an iiiference from the particular to the 
particular", as if no universal played any part. 

b2b. For there is NO INFERENCE FROM THE PARTICULAR TQ THE PARTICULA R 
without the mediation of a universal, but only association, and indeed; 

b2bl. in the sensible order association of IMAGER. _ 

b2b2. and in the intelligible order association of CONCEPTS or IDEAS. 
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b2c. But rather, in reasoning by resenblance inference is made in virtue 
of a miversal, to wit, ’ resemblance *. 

B. This kind of reasoning: 

a. Yields only a probable conclusion, for the reason given above 
(A, blb2a). 

b. Yet: 

bl. it plays an immense role in discovery or invention. 

b2. nevertheless in order that certitxjde be had in scientific judgment 
recourse must be had to a perfect kind of reasoning (to wit, either to the 
syllogism or to induction with sufficient enumeration). 


314. DISTINCTION BETWEEN REASONING BY ANALOGY AND ANALOGICAL KNOWLEDGE: 

It is OF THE HIGHEST IMPORTANCE to avoid confusing ’ reasoning by 
analogy * (i.e. reasoning by resemblance), with v\hich we are here concerned, 
with analogical knowledge . 

A. In reasoning by analogy , the analogy, idAiich designates a more or 
less accidental resemblance, has reference to a manner of establishing a 
conclusion, that is, to a PROBABLE INFERENCE OR ILLATION of vdiich it is the 
fotindation. 

B. But in einalogical knowledge : 

a. the analogy has reference to a CONCEPT and to the thing Duhich the 
concept represents; 

b. and it is, at least in analogy of proper proportionality (cf. n.l53), 
ail intrinsic property of the concept ; 

c. Therefore, if one analogate is immediately known by us, then the 
knowledge which we can have of the other analogate, v^ich is only analogically 
known: 

cl. though imperfect, 

c2. yet remains CERTAIN . 


315. EXAMPLE AND CCMPARISON: An example or comparison: 

A. Is scarcely even a most imperfect reasoning by resemblance . 

B. And its purpose is to illustrate and make more sensibly manifest 
some proposition, - not to infer it. 

C. And the truth of the proposition is utterly independent of the 
examples or comparisons employed to illustrate it. 

D. And the goodness of an example is derived: 

a. not from its truth in itself, 

b. but from its aptitude to manifest or render more clear the 
proposition which it is used to illustrate. 


SCHEMATIC SUMMARY. 


316. SCHEMATIC SYNOPSIS: The contents of the fore-going section on 
induction may be liius synoptically presented:- 
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to a syllogism of the third figure ; 
as say Lachelier and QoTjlot. 

It is not 
reduced 

to an enthymeme; as says Wolf. 


PROPERLY 

SO-GAT.T.Kn 


Its 

nature 

But it 
differs 
ESSENTIALLY 
from the 
syllogism: 


There is no middle term. 


It passes from subjective parts 
to the universal. 


On 

induction 


Its 

division 


Complete (formally). 

sufficient (virtually complete). 

Incomplete 

- insufficient . 

Analogy (by resemblance). 


IMPROPERLY SO-CALLEd 


Example. 


SECTION POUR. 


SOPHISTIC PROOF. 


317. ORDER OP PROCEDURE: Since here we begin MATERIAL LOGIC (n.252), this 
section; 


A. Will deal: 

a. First, with pre-ambles to material logic. 

b. Secondly , with sophistic proof. 


B. Hence the following order:- 


Pre-airibles to material, logic 


Section four 


Chapter twenty-seven. 


Sojdiistic proof 


Chapter twenty-eight. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-SETEK. 


FEE-AMBLES TO MATERIAL LOGIC. 


318. CONNEXION WITH THE PORE-GOING: In sections II-III we have dealt with 
reasoning as it is ITJjATION ; which is the consideration of the form 
only of reasoning. 


A. But now we must treat of reasoning as it is PROOF : ydiich consideration 
is MATERIAL LOGIC, and regards: 

a. not only the FORM . 

Lut also the MATTER of the reasoning. 

B. But reasoning, as it is proof or argument, is ordered towards TRUTH. 
i.e. towards adequation or conformity of intellect with thing. 


C. Cut relatively to truth, the human intellect has itself in diverse 


ways; 

a. For: 

al. Either it NEITHER possesses NOR SEEKS the truth: and then its state 
is nescience or IGNORANCE. 


a2. Or it does NOT possess the 
truth: and then its state is DOUBT . 

a3. Or it does NOT possess the 
then its state is SUSPICION. 

a4. Or it does NOT possess the 
and then its state is EEflROR. 

a5. Or it POSSESSES the truth, 
is OPINION . 

a6. Or it POSSESSES the truth, 
is CERTITUDE. 


truth, and ABSTAINS from having the 
tinith, and yet INCLINES towards it: and 
truth, though it SAYS THAT IT HAS it; 
yet imperfectly only: and then its state 
and indeed perfectly ; and then its state 


b. Which may be 


thus shown schematically :- 


and does NOT tsEEK it 


IGNORANCE. 


Relatively 
to a, tiTAth 
the human 
intellect 
has itself 
in diverse 
ways, acc¬ 
ording as 


eitV 


it 


DOES NOT 
POSSESS 
the truth 


and WITHHOLDS ITSELF from it. .DOUBT . 


and yet INCLINES towards it. SUSPICION. 


and yet SAYS THAT IT HAS it. .ERROR. 


[yet imperfectly only........ OPINION. 

or POSSESSES 
the truth 

- and indeed perfectly. CERTITUDE. 


D. But reasoning, as it is proof ; 

a. has no place: 

al. in those states in which there is NO ADHESION of the mind, to wit: 

ala. in nescience or ignorance . 

alb. in doubt. 
ale. in suspicion . 

a2. in those things also to i^ich the mind adheres WITHOUT PROOF . 

b. For reasoning, as it is proof, has place only where there is 
ADHESION of the mind THROUGH PROOF. 


319. THREEFOLD GENUS OF REASONING AS IT IS PROOF: Therefore reasoning, as 
it is proof , is reduced to three genera; to wit: 
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A. So^istic proof ; which is dealt with in the present section. 

B. Prohahle proof, which will be dealt with in the next section. 

C. Certain or scientific proof, or denK>nstration. which will be dealt 
with in the remaining sections. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-EIGHT. 


SOPHISTIC PROOF. 


320. ORDER OP PROCEDURE: This,chapter; 

A. Will consider: 

First, sophistic proof in general. 

b. Secondl y. sophisms or fallacies in special: and indeed: 
bl. in the first place , will be treated sophisms airising from 

vocables ; 

b2. in the second place, will be treated sophisms arising from things 
signified. 

c. Thirdly, the teaching of modem writers regarding sophisms. 

B. Hence the following order:- 


Sophistic proof in general 


On 

sophistic 
proof; 


Sophisms in special 


in diction. 

outside diction 


Teaching of modems regarding sophisms. 


Article one. 

Article two. 

Article three. 

Article four. 


ARTICLE ONE. 


SOPHISTIC PROOF IN GENERAL. 


321. DISTINCTION OP SOPHISTIC PROOF PRCM PARALOGISM: From sophistic proof: 

A. Must be distinguished PARALOGISM. which is a syllogism consisting 
of true premisses, but offending in form. 

B. In which case: 

a. there is no consequence, 

b. and therefore no proof. 

C. As an example of a paralogism: 
a. Let us take this: 

' Some animals are mammals. 

But every cow is an animal . 

Therefore every cow is a mammal *. 
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b. In which: 

bl.each proposition is true, 

b2,but there is no consequence, because M is not once universal, 

322, DISTINCTION OF SOPHISM FROM SIMPLY ERRONEOUS PROOF; 
Likewise sophistic proof; 

A. Must be distinguished from a simply ERRONEOUS proof, which is; 

a. a good argumentation, 

b. consisting of premisses evidently false. 

B. As an example of a simply ERRONEOUS proof: 

a. Let us take this; 

' Every animal is a man. 

But every plant is an animal. 

Therefore every plant is a maiT ^. 

b. In which; 

bl,there is no defect inform, 

b2.but each of the propositions is evidently Mse. 

323, NOTION OF SOPHISM; A sophism, though in it there is good conse¬ 
quence, nevertheless PROCEEDS FROM FALSE PREMISSES WHICH 

SEEM TO BE TRUE. 

324, TWO GENERA OF SOPHISMS; Sophisms or fallacies may arise: 

A. FROM THE LANGUAGE (VOCABLES) namely, when from unity of 

vocable is false inferred unity of thing: these are called FALLACIES IN 
DICTION. - 

B. FROM THE THINGS SIGNIFIED, namely, when some things IN 
SOME V/AY agreeing or differing are taken as if they were SIMPLY the 
same or diverse: these are called FALLACIES OUTSIDE DICTION. 


ARTICLE TWO. 

SOPHISMS OF FALLACIES IN DICTION. 

325, SOME EXAMPLES: Let us take these examples; 

A. ' Every spirit is an immaterial substance . 

But whisky is a spirit. 

Therefore whisky is an immaterial substance. ' 

B. '" The duke yet lives that Henry shall depose" . (Shakespeare HenryV). 

But Henry is king of England. 

Therefore a king of England shall depose a duke who still lives' . 

C. ' He who cannot be standing upright, has not the power to Jandupright . 

But one who is lying down cannot be standing upright. 

Therefore one who is lying down has not the power Is stand upright'. 

B. ' A senator who, bidden to apologise for having called another 
senator a contemptible liar7 says; "l called him a 
contemptible liar; it is true; l am sorry for it, "~ 
makes a good apology. 

But senator X said this, when bidden to apologise for having 
called senator Y a contemptible liar. 

Therefore senator X made a good apology. 
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a!'.- John ate the meat Judith bou^_. 

But the meat •which Judlfch bought w as raw 
Therefore ttohn ate raw meat*. 

b. ‘ ¥hat Kapoleon was. Nelson was not^ 

But Napoleon was a man. 

Therefore Nelson was not a man*. 


326. DIVERSE SOIflISMS: In all the above examples there »e which 

accord in this, that they all ISSUE FROM TH E LANOJAGB, though ^ 

diverse ways; 


A. In the first example (n.325, A): _, ^ 

a. the ^nphi^Arisea PROM THE TA ^TTiS Qg THE SAME TEta? (spirit) 

nTVBBSS SIGNIFIOATTON . 

b. This fallacy is called EQUiyPOATION. 

c. Whereof another example; 
cl. is this: 


‘All who die without b aptism perish eternally. ^ _ 

B ui alXTCT sT Mohammedans and heathens die without baptism. ^ 
Therefor e all JewSs Mohaimnedans and he a thens perl ah ctearn^jj • 


is trae only if ' baptlro* 1. token 
i»t only baptism of water, but also baptism of chatty and 

c2b. but the minor is true only if ^ baptism is taken narrowly to 

Include only Baptism of water# 

B. In the second example (n.325, B): t. rm a < 5 oiinirH 

a. the sophism arises mm AMBIGUJ^ , not f a tern, ^t 0? A 
- phrase or clause of proposition (cf. nel6l)i - for the Claus 

•that Henry shall depose' may be taken to signify: 
al. this:" * whom Henry shall depose *, 
a2. or this: 'who shall depose He^y *. 

b. This fallacy is called . 

c. Whereof further examples: 
cl. is this: 


'Those horses are the bishop's . 

But the bishops are priests. 
Therefore those horses are priests*. 


c2. and this: 

'Or e who adds oil to a flame, must have oil. 

But or .0 w ho answers an angry man adds o il to the 
The.r eF«X?e one who answers an angry man must have oil . 

0. In the thj.rd example (n.325, O) ; 
a. the fallacy: 

al. arises from this: » _«*.««« 

ala. that in the major ' he who cannot be s tanding upri^t means 

•when he i s not lying down *j . , ^ ^ * 

alb. but the minor is true only *wl^n he is lying • ^aa.^ 

a2. But aince'~ ^ 3 tanding upright ' and 'be lying down' are opposite, 

.S.. the fajer Is true TW A PIYgaP 3BI88 (t.e. gi^ 

Mparation from prostration): for ho ii*o cannot be staging upright Jtoa 
he is not lying down, has not the power to stan d u pri^t; ^ ^ 

-A2b. bL thS lSiof is true IN A 00MP08ITE smm (i.e. given 

or conjunction with prostration), for one who is lying down oannot be standing 

tho CP ooigosmca« gW) 

o. Other examples o f this fallacy: 
ol. is this: 
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« One who camot be virtuous is not responsibl e for 

But one is firequenky nr"-'’y .Tj !' Lit 

Therefore one ^0 is frequently gr avely sinning xs notj^ - !onsibl ^ 

for his evil acts*. 


o2. and this: 

' Two and three are less than fo^gl? 

But two and three are five. 

Therefore five is less than fo^ * • 

D. In the fourth example (n.325, D) : _ 

a. the sophism arrises EROM A VARIAT I ON OP ACCENT (OR YOC^ 

IN THE SATira VDGABLES ; for that utterance of the senator has this 

fauci Si^e: 

ali In the former the resemblance comes from this, that the SfiSE JJICTION 

('raw meat*) signifies DIVERSE PKEDIG AICENTS; ■hAnirKt 

^ ZTli in the m.1or la conslderea ti« 

alb. whereas in the minor is considered its quality ^raw;. 
a2. In the latter the fallacy arises from t^s: 
a2a. that in the major ' Napoleon was* signifies INDIVIDUALITY , 
a2b. whereas in the minor it signifies N^Tlffi^ 

b. This fallacy is called PAT.LA.CY OP FIGURE OP DICTIOIL 


article three. 

SOPWTCMR OR fallacies outside diction,. 


327. SOME EXAMPLIS; Let us take these examples: 


A# 

a*. ' What is behind the wall is not know n to you, 
whftt ia behind the wall is your mot or-o.^. 
Tbarefore your motor-car is not known to .Yq\L. 


b. ' Man ia risible. 

But risible is a property. ^ 
Therefore man is a property'. 


B. 'It is lawful to the sick to ea t meat on Eri^^* 

Therefore it is lawful to ea t meat on i^jjay ■ 

C. ' Napoleon died at St Helena an d did not die in Paris. 

Therefore Napoleon died and did not die . 

D. ' He Ydio was begotten by Ar i sto was the 

Blirmt o was begotte n bv AristST because he nad Ansto as jxis 

father. , 

Therefore Plato was the son of Aristo . 


E. 

a. ' If Peter is running, he is moved^ 
But Peter is moved. 

Therefore Peter is running '. 

b. 'If Peter is running ^ he is moved. 
But Peter is not running. 
Ybftvftfare Pete i" ia not moved*. 
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P. 

a! 'The Roman Empire fe ll after the rise of Ohristia^ .^. ^ 
>rhP>Tftfn-re the rise of Ctoistianity was the ca use of the tail 
of the Roman Empire* . 

b. ' That #iich excites hatreds is evil,. 

But the irractice of virtue sometimes ex cites hatreds. 
Therefore the practice of virtue someti mes is evil • 

c. ' To die and to live are contraries. 

But to die is to be corrupted. 

Therefore to live is to be generated *. 

G. ' Have you ceased beating your wife? 

No? Therefore you are still beating her. 

Yes? Therefore you did boat her.* 


328. DIVIRSE SOPHISMS: The preceaing are examples of sophisms OUTSIDE 

DICTION. 

A. In the first (n.327, A.a) and .iS^Si-(n*327,A^) examples the 
fallacies issue-f^^ this, that THOSE THINGS ™ ^ 

AN ACCIDENT ARE INFERRED TO BEFIT (or not befit) ECS SUpECT, 

a. In the former example (n.327, A.a) is predicated of j[o\£- ” 

^t befits 'what i s behind the wall ' (corporal accidents;. 

b. In the latter example (n.^7, A.b) of 'm^' (subject having 
risibiliov) is predicated vAiat befits ’jOjaifelS.* \ property 

c. This fallacy is called FALLACY OF ACCIDENP. 

F urther examples of this fallacy: 

dl.~is this celebrated one: 


'You do no t know what I am going to as k you. 
But vvhat I am going to ask yo u is your nmiie. 
T herefore you do not kncwr vo\3r name. 


d2. And this: 

' Mental activities are not had with out cerebral processes. 
Therefore mental activities are cerebral process^ . 


d3. And this: 


'The concept is not had with out the sens ible image. 
Therefore the concept is the sensible image*. 


B. In the third example (n.327, B) ; TI J* ; 

a. The fallacy arises from this, that Xx I-j ^ . ji -i 

CERT AIN PREDICATE BEFITS SO?.'[S SUBJE C T IN A ^ALIFIEB_Sg {^ ( secundum 
TT 7,73?ri’3"THAT SUBJECT SIMPLY, or in other words, it consists m 

1. toe simply sh aking with what is true under qualaflcation 

” aSef;r-e this fallacy is called wnnit -SECmiPaM QUID' TO 


SBIPLY. 

c. Further examples of this fallacy: 
cl. is this: 


'The good save their souls. 

But Milton was good (a good poetl. 
Therefore Milton saved his soul*. 


c2. 'Ecclesiastical authorities put restraint upon a scientist. 

Therefore ecclesiastical authorities are hostile to scientists . 

C. In the fourth example (n.327, C) the fallacy arises FROM FCiRGCTFDU^ 

—'^oTSI tLScSof^S^br^^^ USE SAME, ^ 

and IN THE SAME WAY , and WITH RESPECT TO THE SAME, and AT THE SAME , IB g> 

IN THE SAME PLACE. 
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•b. The example given offends from this, that the contradiction alleged 
does not concern the same place. 
c. This sophism: 

cl. is called IQ^ORING THE ISSUE ( ' ignoratio elencM - ignorance 

of contradiction or of refutation); -nA-nMni tqcsttr* 

c2. and is conraiitted whenever scxaeone argues BESIDE PO^ jg ISg JE> 
as when someone ’mis takes the question* or proves ’ an irrelevant conclM^ ^ 
or ’evades the issue': for then he deems himself to contradict, or profess s 
to contradict, a difficulty which he in no way contradicts. ^ 

c3. This fallacy receives special names according as it is daverseiy 

practised.It ' APPEAL TO THE MOB ’ (argumentum ad populum) when it. 

consists in an appeal to the prejudices and passions of , 

someone strives to prove that communism is desirable by depicting yivid^ ^d 
harrowingly the sufferings of the poor and the rapacity and injustice of the 

z*d.ch 

*o3b. It is called ’ APPEAL TO MIGHT ’ ( argumentum ad baculum) when it is 
an endeavour to prove that some doctrine is false from prophecies an ea s 
of evil to those who hold it; thus: 

’ If you say that this war is unjust, you will h ave the whole 
country up in arms against you. 

Therefore this war is not unjust’ . 

c3c. It is called ' APPEAL TO SHAME* ( argumentu m ad verecundj.am) when 
it consists in trying to prove some doctrine from this, that to deny^ a 
doctrine would involve the shame of being in opposition to men of eminence 
or authorityj as ^iien someone argues thus: 

’ All the eminent biologists of the wor ld hold the. doctij.ne_of 
transform! sm. 

Therefore the doctrine of transfomism ia..tgye - • 

c3d. It is called ’ APPEAL TO Pm * ( argumentum ad misericordiam) when 
it consists in playing upon the ’heart-strings' of the listeners, as w 
an advocate appeals to the pain that a conviction would cause in tne,parents 

and relatives of the accused. ^ • 4.4 

c3e. It is called an ' APPEAL TO IGNORANCE ' (argumentum ad ignor^tigmj 

when it relies upon the ignorance of the hearers. r,.aTr,^ 

c3f. It is called an ' APPEAL TO TH E INDIVIDUAL* ( argumentum _ ad homn| m; 
when it shows from the adversaries’ previous deeds or utterances .hat he is 
not an apt proponent of a certain doctrine. 

D. In the fifth example (n.327, D): 

a. there is had a BEGGING OF THE QUESTION ( petitlo principii): 
al. which is the ASSUMPTION CF WHAT IS TO BE PROVED A5 A PRINCIPig 

OF THE PROOF ; . . ^ 

a 2 . -v^ich is called ' petitio principii ’ (borrowing of a principle; 

because the principle of thft proof is boirrowed from the conclusion. 


b. Aristotle dr'.itinguishes five ways in inhioh this fallacy may be 

committed, to wit: .. 1 .. v v, 

bl. By assuming as a principle of proof the very proposition which 

is to be proved, - which is usually done under cover of synonyms, thus 


^ An upper chamber is an anachronisms_ 
Therefore the House of Lords is out of date* # 


b2. By assuming, for the proof of a particular conclusion, a principle 
which itself cannot be known save through a knowledge of that . 2 ^;ticul ^; thus 


’All the inhabitants of town X peri shed in the tidal , , w _ ^ . § ,» 


But James was an inhabitant of town X. 
Theref ore James perished in the tidal way^ ' • 


(Of. n.272, B.dlal) 


b3. By assuming, for the proof of a universal conclusion, a particular 
proposition which itself cannot be k n cwn save through ft Qf .„ t .b ^ »t 

universal: thus: 
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'All past men, and all present men, and all future men, are mqrtaj^. 
" therefore every man is mortal '. 

b4. By assuming successively, part by part, the conclusion which is to 
be proved,* thus; 

'The art of medicine is a knowledge of what is healthy. 

But the art of medicine Is a knowledge of wha t is unh^thy^ 

Therefore the art of medicine is a knowledge of uriiat is healthy 
and unhealthy* . 

b5. By assuming, without independent evidence , a proposition iitoich is 
the correlative of the conclusion to be proved j thus; 

' Aristo was the father of Plato . 

Therefore Plato was the son of Aristo* . 

0. NOTE that; 

cl. When the begging of the question is immediate or done by a sin^e _ 
step of infereni^, it i> called HYSTERON PROTERON (later-earlier). Such are 
all the examples given pbove. 

o2. But when the begging of the question is mediate, i.a when the 
conclusion is proved from the principle, and , the principle 

from the conclusion, tlien it is oall^ a YidlQUS QIBCTjE or AROyiNG- IN A - ^ 

Thus Plato; .i ' .. 

c2a. in his 'Pha^o * proves the immortality of the soul from its 

simplicity, . n ' * 4 . 

c2b. and in his 'Republic' proves the simplicity of the soul from its 

immortality. 

■ E. In the sixth (n.327, E.a) and the seventh (n.527. E.b) exam ples;_ 

a. The faiUcTarises fwm this, that !?■ IS THOUGHT THAT THE ANTE(M£. 
PLOWS PROM THE CONSEQUENT JtJST AS THE CONSEQUINT MM 

THAT THE TTOiAm inN m yHR CONSEQUENT FLOWS PRCM THE NEGATlON OP THE_.ffjli!iOEpMT 
JUST AS~THE NEGATION OP THE ANTECEDENT FKWS FEOM THE NEGATION OP THE 
CONSEQUENT . . 

b. This fallacy is called the FALLACY OP CON^EQIJTMT. 

c. As a further example of this fallacy, take this; 

' If sovietism is a good form of government, it will survive. 

But it survives. 

Therefore it is a good form of government '. 

F. In the eighth (n.327, P.a); ninth (n.327, P.b) and tenth (n.327, F.c) 

^a. The fallacy arises FROM THE ASSUMPTION AS A CA USE OF SOME CONCLUSION 
THAT WHICH IS NOT REALLY THE CAUSE OF IT . 

b. This fallacy is called the FALLACY OF NON.^AUSE AS CAUSE , or of 
CAUSE 

^ Which fallacy may be committed in diverse ways; 

cl. By taking what merely precedes as a cause; _ 

cla. in which case the fallady is called the fallacy of 'AFTEfi Tl gS, 
THEREFORE BECAUSE OF THIS * ( post hoc, ergo propter hoc ); 

clb. of which; 

clbl. the eighth example given is an example; 

clb2. and an example is had in the argument formerly used that since 
malarial fev©r is prevalent in swampy regions, it is caused by poisonous 

vapours arising from swamps. ^ .... 

c2. By taking a mere occasion as a cause, as in the ninth example given. 

c3. By taking a premiss ; .. 

c3a. as the cause of a conclusion, when it is not really the cause of it, 
as in the tenth e xample given; for the major there is not the cause of the 
conclusion, since death and life are not contrarily, but privatively, opposite. 

(Cf. n.57, C.d). ■ . .. 

c3b. erroneou^y as the cause 6f the falsity of a conclusion, when this 

falsity is caused by another premiss; 

c5bl. as in this celebrated example; 




* If there were no/time, there would not Tjq nifoit ; 

But if there were not night, t here would "be /ay. 

But if there weye dav. there would be tlm^. ) ^ 

Therefore, if there were no time, there wotald Be time . 

o5b2. Where the falsity of the false and absurd conclusion is to be 
ascribed, not to the first proposition, but to the geppM . 


t Sc ^T.1, 13 aim 10 A 

QIISSTIOM WHICH CCWIfAINS aiiiVJilHAL IWCERROO A TIOK3 BBQUIRINS SEVERAL AUswKhS. 
ik nailed the FALLACY OF MAMY QUESTIONS, 
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MODBRN TEACHING REGAltDINS SOBHISTRY, 


329. OTHER DIVISIONS PROPOSED: Modem authors propose other divisions of 
sophisms, - and divisions indeed which do not lack legitimcy^ 
although they less profoundly exhaust the question, than does the division 
proposed by the ancients. 

3307*11®!® SOHIISMS AS ENUMERATED BY MQDEEJN WRITERS: These are the 
following: 

A ROPHISM OP HYPOTHESIS,~.which is had when some gratuitous supposition 
or some th rep^n^tg^ son is taken FROM ft, HlEOONqEIVEP 
PREJUDICE, as a foundation of reasoniiig. Examples are these: 

a. * Mat-t;er is eternal *. . 

h, * ATl things are reduced to movement '. 

c. * Man took his origin from som e ancestor vftiich he has in pQiiB ^ 
with the ape *. 

B SOPHISM OP INDUCTION . wh,ich is had when a uQivgxgal law is concluded 
^ the sophis. of 1 

al. from one a conclusion is drawn about all, 

a2. or something which avaifLs only as regards certain parts is asserted 

about the whole. 

b. Examples are: 
bl. this: 

*Certain religious are not virt uous. 

Therefore no religious are virtuous *. 

b2. and this: 

♦ Part of man (his body) perishes. 

Therefore the whole of man perishes *. 

n. SOPHISM OP ANALOGY : .oft n't 

a. which has affinity with that which has been named^^above U*328, n; 

"from what is said * secundum quid* to what is sa id simply'* ; 

B. and is a sophism whereby it is asserted that things having some 

resemblance and proportion apjree simply and i n every respect. 

1 

D. P ASSAGE mm GENUS TO GENUS , which is a sophism ^®reby^ffiCI^^ 
AND PAOrrOF SOME ORDER ARE JSSOLtmY AND WI THOUT REA SON 
fiPDER QUITE DIVERSE. Examples are; 

« A miT»flnle does not occur through the f orces of nature. ^ 

Therefore a miracle does not occur through superna tural power . 


81 * 






b. » A law which avails in the mechamcal oraer. avails a lso in_t^ 
vital order*. 
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351. OTHIR SOPHISMS AS ENUMERATED BY MODERN WRITERS: To those chief sophisms 

others are to he added: 

A. SOPHISM CF AUTHORITY , whereby some doctrine is confirmed by a 
fictitious authority, - fictitious at least in regard to the question 
under dispute, - as when the pronouncements of eminent physicists or 
biologists are alleged in regard to a philosophical question, as if they 
spoke with authority regarding it. 

B. SOPHISM OP BRILLIANCE , whereby minds are deceived by SUAVI^ of 
speech or bv BRIJ.T.TAWOR . R^iNESS AND EIOQ.UENCE OF EXPOSITION. 

C. SOPHTHM op T.KARNING , whereby belief is more readily given to some 
man BECAUSE OP THE VASTNESS OB’ HIS LEARNINGr. 

D. SOPHISM OF THE CATCH-WORD or CATCH-CRY or SLOGAN or SMART SAYffC, 
whereby false doctrine is inserted into minds by means of an epigranmatio 
generalization, neatly and powerfully expressed, as in a ‘smart saying . 

E. SOPHISM OF SUPPRESSION or of ‘ EX PARTE* STATEMENT , which is 
practised niAien about some question those things alone are said which favour 
one‘s own opinion, other things being omitted. 

p, ROPHTcwr OT? RTTOCTHTTON OP THE FALSE , which is practised, y^en through 
innuendo or insinuation or by taking advantage of association of images and 
of concepts, false conclusions are suggested. 

G. ROPTTTRM OF DISTRACTION , which is had when trxoe and false statements, 
certain and uncertain propositions, considerations various and urirelated j are 
intermingled together in an entangled and tortuous speech or writing. 


332. DIVISION PROPOSED BY MALEBRANCHE: Malebranche proposed a reduction of 
all sophisms: 

A. To five , to wit: 

a. ERRCRS OP THE SENSES. 

b. ERRORS OP IMAGINATION. 

c. ERRORS OF UNDERSTANDING. 

a. ERRORS OF INCLINATION , such as: 

dl. anxiety, 

d2. curiosity, 

d3. greed for wealth, 

d4. ambition for honour. 

e. ERRORS OP THE PASSIONS. 

B. But this is rather a division of the causes of fallacies than of 
fallacies themselves. 

335. DIVISION PROPOSED BY THE K)GICIANS OP POSC-ROYAL: These logicians: 

A. Distinguished: 

a. Sophisms arising from SUBJECTIVE CAUSES, which are twofold: 
al. sophisms of self-interest or of self-love. 

a2. sojAiisms of passion . 

b. And sophisms arising from the OBJECTS TEIEMSETjVES. 

B. But this division, like the preceding, divides the causes of 
sophisms rather than sophisms themselves. 
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SCHMATIC SUMMARY. 

334. SYNOPTIC EEGAPITULATION: The csontents of the fore-going treatment of 
sophistry may be thus sunomarized schematically:- 





SECTION FIVE. 
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PROBABLE PROOF. 


CHAPTER TWINTY-NINE. 


PROBABLE OR DIALECTIC PROOF. 


355. ORDER OF PROCEDURE: This treatment of probable or dialectic piroof: 

A. Will deal: 

a. First . with the nature of probable proof. 

Secondly , with the two probable or dialectic syllogisms, to wit, 
the enthymeme and the epioheireme. 

Thirdly, with the principles of the probable syllogism. 

B. Hence the following ordar:- 


Its natvire........Article one. 

On probable 

or dialectic Its twofold syllogism......Article two. 

proof; 

The principles of its syllogism...........Article three. 


ARTICLE ONE. 


NATURE OP PROBABLE PROOF. 


336. NATDRE OF OPINION: Wlien the human mind begins to hold a truth, yet 
imperfectly , i.e. with fear of error, it is said to OPINE or to be of 
opinion. 


A. For ' ^OPINION signifies the ACT CP OUR INTELLECT WHICH IS BORNE TO 
ONE SIDE OF A CONTRADICTION . WITH FEAR OF THE OTHER .** ^I. q.79. a.9. ad 4). 

B. But this notion of opinion is to be rightly understood i 

a. Opinion indeed: 

al. formally consists IN AN ASSENT of the intellect; because the 
intellect in opinion is ’’ TOTALLY” (cf. Post. Anal. I, 1, n.6) borne to one 
side of a contradiction; 

a2. and in this opinion differs from suspicion, in uriiich: 

a2a. the mind is inclined . WITHOUT ASSENT, to one side of a 
contradiction, 

a2b. the other side of the contradiction NOT BEING TOTALLY relinquii^ed. 

b. But this assent which is had in opinion is given through a certain 
VOLUNTARY choice (II-H, q.l, a. 4), which moves the intellect AS RBSARDS 
SPECIFICATION . not as regards exercise only . 

bl. In every adhesion of the intellect, the will moves the intellect 
to exercise , that is, that the intellect be applied to the object FOR TEI E 
PffiOEIVING OF THE SyiDENCE ; but wiien this evidence is perceived, the 
intellect adheres WITHOUT ANOTHER INTERVENTION of the will. 
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Td 2. Bat if evidence is lacking, then the will again intervenes to 
determine the AIHESION (i.e. to determine the intellect to adhere): this 
is an intervention as regards specification. 

1)5. And indeed: 

b3a. the will efficiently causes the choice of the side to he 
adhered to, 

h3h. hut together (in time) the object, apprehended by the intellect 
as worthy to be. adhered to or ap-proved (probable), SPECIFIES the very choice 
of the will: 

b3c. aind thus: 

b3cl. the adhesion of the intellect in opinion is immediately 
specified by the choice of the will, 

b3c2. which choice itself is specified by the object apprehended by 
the intellect. 

bSd. And therefore in opinion, the choice: 
bSdl. is immediately specified by the will, 

b3d2. but is mediately specified by the object of the intellect, and 
depends upon this object. 

b4. But on account of the defect of evidence and the inteiwention of 
the will, the adhesion of the intellect in opinion is free; (note that we say: 
b4a. "free", 

b4b. not "arbitrary" or "motiveless" or "capricious": for these are 
precluded by the dependence of the adhesion on the object.) 

c. THZBEFORE. in spite of what many authors, who forget this objective 
dependence , say , it is impossible: 

cl. That the same intellect have together two opinions about the same; 

cla. for example: ' this war is unjust* and ' this war is just *. 

clb. and therefore: 

c2. That the intellect have an opinion based on less probable motives, 
virile more probable motives (for the opposite side of the contradiction) stand. 

c2a. But note that we say "based on less probable MOTIVES" . not "based 
on reasons objectively less". 

c2b. For the object is here considered, not as specifying the intellect, 
but as specifying the WTT.T.. 

c2bl. But the will is specified by the object as this is presented to 
the will as good. 

c2b2. But no object is presented to the will as good save through 
relation to the will, that is, according to the subjective dispositions of 
the will; 

c2b3. and therefore the motives specifying the choice of the will 
retain a greater or less subjectivity , according as the will is less rightly 
or more rightly disposed. 

d. But when it is said that in opinion there is fear of the other side 
of the cont r adiction, this does not signify: 'on account of the OPPOSITE 
BEASOHS existing', but rather: 'on account of the DEBILITY OF OBJECT of 
adhesion', v/hich is C0NTJ M3-EWT . (Cf. Post. Anal. I, 44, n.3ss). 

dl. For, since in opinion, the FEAR of the other side is ACTUAL: 

dla. it must be produced by ACTUAL causes. 

dlb. But the opposite reasons: 

dlbl. since they are totally relinquished. - as they eire, because 
the intellect is totally borne to the opposite side, 

dlb2. remain only IN POTENCY, and THEREFORE CANNOT PRODUCE ACTUAL FEAR . 

d2. But dn the other hand, the CONTINGENCY of the inevident object , 
to which the intellect adheres in opinion: 
d2a. is ACTUAL, 

d2b. and therefore CAN PRODUCE ACTUAL FEAR. (Cf. Richard : La probabilite 

morale et la philosotffiie, c.il, pp.45ss). 


337. DEFINITION OP PROBABLE PROOF: Bearing in mind what has been said 
regarding the nature of opinion: 
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A. We can describe PROBABLE BRQOF as: 

a. An ARgJIvIMTATION Y/HICH GAN GENERATE OPINION ONLY . 

b. or a SYLLOGISM MAKING 0MB OPINE. 

B. But its ESSENTIAL DEFINITION is: AIT ARGUMENTATION WHICH INFERS A 
CONCLUSION FROM PREMISSES OP TOICH ONE. OR BOTH . IS MERELY PROBABLE . 

a. It is sufficient indeed that one premiss be only probable, in order 
that the conclusion be impeded from having certitude; since the conclusion 
of e very syllogism follows always the weaker part. 

b. But: 

bl. just as the object of opinion, as said above (n.536, B.b), is that 
which is worthy to be ap-proved, or the CONTINGENT . 

b2. so "probable premiss" MEANS THE SAME AS CONTINGENT (i.e. which 
might be not true). 


338. NOTION AND DIVISION OP THE CONTINGENT: Accordingly here it is 
necessary to explain the notion and division of the contingent. 

A. CONTINGENT is THAT WHICH CAN HAVE ITSELF OTHERWISE. 


B. But the contingent is twofold, to wit: 

a. The OITTOLOGICAL contingent, 

b. the contingent BY MANNER OF ACCEPTATION. 

C. The ONTOLOGICAL contingent is that which is contingent by contingency 
of the very THIN G itself; or, in other words, something is ontologically 
contingent when the very thing itself might be otherwise. But this is 
twofold. to wit: 

a. The contingent with positive - though not necessary - 

determination , or the NATAL contingent (contingens NATUM) . which has in the 
subject an innate cause, such as: 

al. The innate or acquired inclinations of oior nature: and thus 
contingent are these propositions: ' Parents love their children * and 
'Mathematicians multiply Qorrectly '. 

a2. The laws of nature: and thus contingent are these propositions: 

'Men do not live for ten yeairs without taking food' , and ' Men are killed by 
being boiled in oil '. 

b. The contingent to either (contingens ad utrumlibet), which is foijnd 
in things according to M ATERIAL cause, as water is contingent to hot or cold, 
and as plasticene is contingent to this ^ape or that. (Cf. Albert the Great: 
Metaphys. l.VI, tract.II, c.3). Hence if one of the possibles inhich are in 
the potency of a material cause is actuated, there arises a contingent WHICH 
IS-IN (quod inest), v.g. heat in v;-ater, or cubeness in plasticene. Such is 
the contingency of the human will. And to this contingent is reduced the 
contingent OF IHINGS or of phenomena. 

bl. Hence this contingent is found in the natural sciences which do not 
abstract from matter: th’ s contingent or probable is ihis proposition ' every 
metal cond\xits electricity '. 

b2. To opinion also pertain certain judgments of in-be HERE AND NOW. 

(v.g. ' I am thirsty ', ' I am hungry' ). 

D. But the contingent ACCORDING TO MANNER OF ACCEPTATION is foimd in 
matter ontologically necessary , when it is known only through a medium not 
necessary in the order of knowledg e. 

a. In other words, something is contingent according to manner of 
acceptation; 

al. when the THING itself is necessary, 

a2. but the medium through vdiich we know it does not manifest its 
necessity, but manifests it as worthy to be ap-proved, yet leaving rocan for 
fear that it might not be so. 

b. Contingent according to manner of acceptation (i.e. not according 

to the thing itself, but according to our knowledge of it) is every universal 
proposition which is not apodictically or evidently proved. 
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ARTICLE TffO. 


THE TWO PROBABLE OR DIAIECTICAL SYLLO&ISMS. 


339. ENTHYMEME AND EPIGHEIRIME: The two probable or dialectical syllogisms 
are the enthymeme and the epicheireme. 


A. These have been spoken of above: 

a. where it was explained that: 

al. the enthymeme is a syllogism whereof one premiss is left unexpressed 
(n.294, C); 

a2. the epicheirone is a syllogism in which one premiss, or each of the 
premisses, contains its proof (n,296), 

b. But now we deal with them ON THE PART OF THEIR MATTER . 


B. Though each of these syllogisms is found also in necessary matter, 
nevertheless: 

a. becaiise debaters and orators who speak of contingent things make 
great use of them, 

b. they are rightly considered by Aristotle as probable syllogisms. 


340. THE ENTHYMEME; The enthymeme, by reason of its matter is, according to 

Aristotle , distinguished from demonstration in this "that it draws 

conclusion from likelihoods and from signs, but not from the proper principles 
of things". (Analyt. Priora, CXXVIl). 

A. For example, from the uttered likelihood: ' Parents love their 
children *, this enthymeme is constructed: 

' Parents love their children. 

There fore Sempronius loves his son Titus '. 

B. "But now, because enunciations \#iich are formed from likelihoods and 
signs, are not utterly certain, but contingent, or probable, therefore a 
syllogism which is composed from them begets probable knowledge. Accordingly 
it is clear that the enthymeme differs from the strict syllogism, not by 
reason of its form, but by reason of its matter: 

a. "because the syllogism properly so-called or demonstrative syllogism 
proceeds from necessary principles, and therefore has a quite certain con¬ 
clusion, 

b. "but the enthymeme, since it is composed from probable enunciations, 
begets a probable conclusion. 

C. "True it is, 

a. "nevertheless, that that arises: 

al. "not flrom the nature of the anthymone, 

a2. "but rather from the utility of orators and debaters, whom it often 
suits to omit one or other premiss; 

b. "wherefore Aris'^otle called the enthymeme also the oratorical 
syllogism." (Sanseverino: Instituiones seu Elements Philosophiae, vol, I, 
p.108, n.l48), 

341. THE EPICHEIREME: "The epicheireme also by reason of its matter differs 

from the syllogism properly so-called, and on account of this reason it 

was by the same Aristotle called the dialectical syllogism. 

A. "And indeed orators; 

a. "just as sometimes in their arguments they omit some part, which can 
easily be understood without being expressed, and construct enth 3 n[nemes, 

b. "so sometimes to increase the force of their speech, support and 
expand the single parts with these and those reasons, and construct those 
argimientations, which we call epicheiremes. 

B. "It is at once evident that the reasons which are added to the parts 
of the argument; 
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a. "are: 

al. "not new parts of the same 
some argument he composed from more 
a2. "hut are new arguments; 
h. "so that the epicheireme is 
hi. "not from one argument, 
h2. "hut from several gathered 
ihid. n.l49). 


argument; for it is impossible that 
than three parts, 

constituted: 

into one aggregation." (Sanseverino: 


ARTICLE THREE. 


THE ERPTCIPLES OF THE PROBABLE SYLLOGISM. 


342. PROBABIjE PRINCIPLES: The principles of which the premisses of a 

prohahle or dialectical syllogism consist are of two genera, to wit, 
mediate and immediate. 

A. Principles MEDIATELY prohahle are those which themselves must he 
proved hy means of a dialectical syllogism, which is based upon principles 
immediate!; ’' prohahle. 

B. But principles IMMEDIATELY prohahle are those which are taken from 
the diverse prohahle sources, ('topoi', 'loci*). 

a. These sources are either INTRINSIC (prohahle FROM THEMSELVES) or 
EXTRINSIC. 

h. INTRINSIC soijrces are either prohahle IN THEMSELVIB or prohahle 
PROM A SIMILAR. 

hi. The PROBABLE IN ITSELF or what seems immediately prohahle: 
hla. seems prohahle either to all or not to all. 

hlh. Here it is to he remembered that opinion extends itself to every 
contingent, and thus the immediate data of the senses is an object, not of 
science, hut of opinion. (Cf. n.358, C.h2). 
hlc. Hence: 

hid. Among probables, which seem to all prohahle, are: 
hlola. all immediate contingent data (v.g. that I am here and now 
thirsty ); 

hlclh. those things which "immediately occur on the s urface or in the 
externals of a thing" (v.g. that heavy black clouds lying at a Iot altitude 
are a sign of early rain : for such they are in common estimation). 

hlc2. But probables which seem such, not to all , hut to some , are 
those which "are not on the sinrface hut in some fashion beneath the surface " 
(Albert the Great: Topic, lib.I, tract.I, c.Il). 

hlc2a. But if they are not so far beneath the surface that they cannot 
he apprehended hy some without reasoning, they are prohahle to the •wise only : 
v.g. miany symptoms whereby physical or pathological facts are connected . 

hlc2h. But if they are so far beneath the surface that they require 
art, they are Imown, not to all the -wise, hut to the more illustrious only . 

h2. But the prohahle PROM A SIMILAR is: 

h2a. either prohahle through analogy (cf. n.313), as when it is 
prohahle that James will he cured of his headache by •this remedy, because 
Henry was cured of his headache hy this remedy. 

h2h. or through resemblance to a contrary , as when it is prohahle that 
Thomas who suffers from diabetes and does not take insdin will not he cured , 
because Paul who suffered from diabetes and took insulin was cured , 

c. EXTRINSIC sources are the diverse arts and sciences, from which are 
had probable principles whidi are conclusions of some scienoe or art , 
cl. These prohahle principles are based ON AUTHORITY . 
c2. For authority is the cause of the probability of what is prohahle: 
c2a. not in itself . 
c2h. hut extrinsically ■ 
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343. SCHEMATIC SUMMARY; What has been said regarding the principles of the 
probable syllogism may be thus schematically recapitulated 


either MEDIATELY probable. 


either TO ALL. 


Probable 

principles 

are 


either from 
DCTRINSIC 


either 
probable IN 
THEMSELVES. 
and then 


or TO TH E 
WISE only, 
and then 


sources, 
and are 


either TO 
ALL THE 
WISE. 


or TO THE 
MORE ILLUST¬ 
RIOUS ONLY. 


or IMMEDUTELY 
probable: 
these are taken 


or probable 
FROM A SIMILAR , 
and then 


either BY ANALOGY. 


or THROUGH LIONESS 
TO A CONTRARY . 


or from EKTRINSIC sources: Authority according to 
arts and sciences. 


SECTION SIX. 


CERTAIN OR SCIENTIPIC PROOF, THAT IS, DEMONSTRATION, IN ITSEIF. 


344. ORDER OF EROGEDURE: The human mind, in knowing truth, can, progressing 

beyond probability, arrive at certitude, which is the most perfect state 
of mind with respect to truth. 

A. Note that: 

a. It pertains to defensive metaphysics to defend the value of oijr 
knowledge. 

b. Here accordingly, we give attention only to the logical problem, 
for which consideration suffices the fact of certitude admitted by common 
sense. 

B. Therefore: 

a. having dealt with sophistic and probable proof, 

b. we come now to deal with CERTAIN proof. vAiich is called 
DEMONSTRATION. 

C. As observed earlier (nn.239, 319), certain or scientific proof or 
demonstration will be treated in four sections as follows; 
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a. The present section will deal with certain or scientific proof 
IN ITSELF . 

b. The seventh section will deal with the PREPARATION of scientific 
proof. 

c. Thereafter will be treated the EPPECT of scientific proof, viAiich 
effect is SCIENCE. Regarding which: 

cl. Section eight will deal with science IN GMERAL. 
c2. Section nine will deal with science IN SPECIAL. 

D. The present section , dealing with demonstration in itself: 

a. will expose: 

al. First , the nature of certain proof or demonstration. 
a2. Secondly , the division of demonstration. 

b. Hence the following order :- 

Its nature,....Chapter thirty. 

On certain proof 
or demonstration 

Its division.......Chapter thirty-one. 


CHAPTER THIRTY. 


NATURE OP CERTAIN OR SCIENTIFIC PROOF, or DEMONSTRATION. 


345. NOTION OP CERIITUDE : Just as opinion, to which probable proof is 

ordered, is an ADHESION of the mind, so also is certitude , to vdiich 
CERTAIN proof is ordered, an ADHESION of the mind. 

A. But certitude differs from opinion in this, that certitiide bespeaks 
the F IRMNESS of an adhesion excluding fear of erring. 

B. But the fear of erring is excluded by the very firmness or NECESSITY 
OF THE OBJECT . 

a. Y/herefore, for certitude aire required these three : 

al. NECESSITY OF THE THIN& . which cannot be otherwise: for example: 

ala. necessity of the identity between the sum of the angles of a 
euclidian triangle and the equal of two right-singles. 

alb, necessity of the diversity between the magnitudes of the 
angles of a scalene triangle. 

a2. KNOVYLEDGE by the intellect of this necessity: for the object is 
THE THING AS IT IS PRESI T TO THE MIND through knowledge, 

a5. EXCLUSION OF FEAR of erring, and indeed: 

a3a. not a subjective exclusion, i.e. an exclusion due to subjective 
causes, as in false or erroneous persuasions; 

a3b. but an OBJECTIVE exclusion, that is, issuing from the object, 

b. ■^Yhich may be thus summarized schematically:- 


Certitude is a 
FIRM ADHESION of 

NECESSITY OF THE THING 

KNOWLEDGE by the intellect of this necessity. 

the mind, for 
which are 
required: 

EXCLUSION OP 

not indeed subjective exclusion 

but OBJECTIVE exclusion. 

FEAR OP ERRING 
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C. Therefore the genuine concept of certitude must be correctly 
distinguished from other improper acceptations of the term 'certitude'. 

For certitude can be taken IN THREE WAYS: 

a. " Some certitude is of the object itself according to its real be 
or in relation to the divine intellect. 

al. "And such certitude can well be along with our opinion regarding 
such an object, as if, v.g, the Pope is really dead, but l only opine that 
he is dead. 

a2. "And the reason is, because such certitude of the object offers 
nothing to the intellect. For, as far as the manner of judging is concerned, 
even if the Pope were alive, I would opine that he is dead. 

b. "Another certitude can be considered solely on the part of a knower , 
who according to his temper without any probable reason wantonly adheres to 
some affirmation or negation. 

bl. "And such (certitude) is rather a wanton inhesion of the one who 
assents, than true certitude, although the one who assents may say that he 
is most certain. 

b2. "and in this fashion some heretics adhere more firmly to their 
errors - nay, more, they sometimes even suffer death for testimony of 
them - than to other truths. 

c. "There is a THIRD CERTITUDE OF ASSENT Y/HICH IS EFFECTED FROM THE 

CERTITUDE CP THE OBJECT WSICR IS KNOWN AS CERTAIN UNDER A FORMAL CHARACTER 
THROUGH A LIGHT AND HABIT CERTAINLY ARP IHF^ILLIBLY INCajIHIH& TO AH ASSENT 
TO THE THING WHICH THUS HAS ITSELF ." (Bannez; Comment, in Summam Theol. . 
f] <!• 1, 5). 

cl. This is the proper notion of certitude. 

c2. and it is with certitud(f^thus understood, leaving aside the other 
improper acceptations, that we are concerned here. 

D. Accordingly, CERTITUDE, properly taken, is defined: THE STATE OF 
THE MIND ilDHERING- FIRMLY . OR WITHOUT FEAR OF ERRING. TO A TRUTH . 


346. DEFINITION OF CERTAIN PROOF OR DEMONSTRATION: Accordingly certain proof 
or demonstration is proof which causes certitude properly taken, as 
exposed above. 

A. And, since every proof is effected by means of premisses which are 
causes of the conclusion; 

a. therefore certain proof or DEMONSTRATION can be described ; a 
SYLLOGISM Eij'FECTIICi- SCIENCE (syllogismus faciens scire). 

b. For SCIENCE is CERTAIN KNOVJLEDGE THROUGH CAUSES . 

B. But DEMONSTRATION IS DEFINE D, along with Aristotle ; a SYLLOGISM 
CONSISTING OF (PREMISSES UmiCH ARE)~TRUE. FIRST AND IMMEDIATE. MORE KNOTN 
THAN, PRIOR TO. AND CAUSES OF. THE CONCLUSION ; or, more briefly: a 
SYLLOGISM INFERRMG A CONCLUSION FROM TRUE Alb NECESSARY PREMISSES . 

a. In the Aristotel ic definition, those terms Tfldiich are added, 

to wit: " first and immed ate ", " more known" and "prior " - are nothing 
else than the general conditions of proofs; 

al. For in every proof, the premisses cannot be provable unto infinity; 
and therefore they must be indemonstrable, at least mediately. 
a2. Likewise the premisses in every proof: 
a2a. must be more known than the conclusion: 
a2al. whether according to themselves and to us, 
a2a2. or at least to us ; 

a2b. because they are the medium whereby the conclusion becomes known. 

b. Note moreover that certain proof or demonstration, like every proof: 
bl. supposes a GOOD illation, 

b2. and for that reason is it said of the premisses: 
b2a. that they are CAUSES of the conclusion, 
b2b. or that they INFER the conclusion. 
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347. TEREE WAYS IN WHICH PREMISSES MAY BE KBCESSARY ; But since the formal 

and specific element of certain proof or demonstration is MBOESSARY 
premisses, something further is to be said about necessai’y premisses. For 
in three ways can premisses be necessary, to wit: 

A. When the predicate is said OF THE SUBJECT , EVERY AM) ALYfAY S (as 

’ risible * or 'endowed with senses * is said of every man and alway^. 

a. For the conclusion of a certain pi*oof or demonstration cannot have 
itself otherwise; 

b. Therefore: 

bl. the predicate must b efit the subject every and always : 

bla. not only in the conclusion, 

bib. but also in the premisses; 

b2. since the conc lusion always follows the weaker part (n.249). 

B. When P of the premisses is said 'PER SE* of S of the premisses 
(nn.229-230). Which is self-evident . 

C. When UNIVERSALL Y P is said of S, or «PER SE* PREvlARILY . or 

ACCORDING TO THAT Y/HICH IT IS (secundum quod ipsum), i.e. convertibly . 

(Of. n.230, C). ■ 


CHAPTER THIRTY-ONE. 


DIVISION OP CERTAIN PROOF OR DMONSTRATION. 


348. DEMONSTRATION »A PRIORI* AND *A POSTERIORI * : In every proof the 

premisses are the causes of the conclusion in the order of knowledge; 
for they EFFECT science or opinion. 

A. But these causes in the order of knowledge: 

a. may be together the causes in the ontological order , 

b. or causes in the order of knowledge only. 

B. Let us take: 

a. this example : 

' Every spiritual being is immortal . 

But human soul is spiritual. 

Therefore human soul is immortal *. 

b. and this example ; 

'The world exist s. 

But the world do^s not exist without a cause . 

Therefore a cause of the world exists .* 

C. In both examples the premisses are the logical causes, or causes 
in the order of knowledge, of the conclusion. For the conclusions have 
evidence from the premisses. 

D. Yet nevertheless the premisses have themselves otherwise in each 
in either example. 

a. In the former M (* spiritual' ) is the ONTOLOGICAL cause, both of 
' human soul ', whereof it expresses the formal cause or nature, and of 
immortality which is a proper act of spirituality. 

al. Wherefore in this example the premisses are: 

ala. not only the logical causes of the conclusion, 

alb. but also the ONTOIOGICAL causes of it. 

a2. But; 
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a2a. since causes are prior to effect, 

a2b. such demonstration is called demonstration ’A PRIORI* or 
demonstration THROUGH CAUSES IN BE . 

b. But in the l atter example, M. (existence of the world), is indeed the 
cause of the knowledg e of the existence of a cause of the world, but is not 
the cause of the existenc e of that cause. For, if the cause of the world 
did not exist prior to the world, the world would not exist. 

bl. Wherefore in this example, the cause of the knowledge of the 
conclusion: 

XS__MOT THE ONTOLOGICAL CAUS E of the existence of the cause of the 

world, 

bib. but is an El^yECT of the cause of the world. 
b2. But: 

b2a. since in the ontological order an effect is posterior to its cause, 
b2b. such demonstration is called demonstration *A POSTERIORI * or 
demonstration THROUGH EFFECT. 


349. DIVISION OF *A PRIORI* DEMONSTRATION; But let us further consider 
* a prior i * demonstration: 

A. Let us take this example: 

* A being composed from soul and body is mortal . 

But man is composed fr om soul and body. 

Therefore man is mortal^ 

B, In this example, the major expresses the reason on account of which 
or wherefore beings are mortal, and this reason is employed as the MEDIUM of 
demonstration. Vfherefore the demonstration not only tells that man is mortail, 
but tells also on account of which cause man is mortal. Therefore this 
demonstration is called DEMONSTRATION WHEREFOR E (demonstratio propter quid 

- demonstration why). 

a. This demonstration is had whenever the demonstration is made through 
a cause convertible with the effect , i.e. whenever the demonstration is made 
through a cause so related to the effect that together the cause infers the 
effect and the effect infers the cause (as, for example, in an equilateral 
quadrilateral the cause *four equal angles* infers the effect * equal diagonals*, 
and together the effect * equal diagonals* infers the cause *four equal angles*; 
or as, for example, the cause ’composition from contraries* infers the effect 
’corruptibility*, while together the effect ’corruptibility* infers the cause 
’composition from contraries’); or, again in other words, whenever the 
demonstration is made through a cause given which the effect must be had and 
without which the effect cannot be had . 

al. For then the cause is said of the effect: 

ala. either in the first manner of saying ’per se’ primarily, 

alb. or in the second manner of saying ’per se * primarily , 
ale. or in the fourth manner of saying ’per se ’. 

a2. And then it manifests; 
a2a. either its spe c ific nature , 
a2b. or its property , 
a2c. or its proper act . 

a3. And in each Qo^e is manifested the reason on account of which i n 
the conclusion P befits S, 

b. Therefore demonstration Y/HEREFORE (propter quid) is had: 
bl. not only when the demonstration is wrought through a P ROXIhLlTE 
cause, - as in the example given - , 

b2. but: 
b2a. also: 

b2al. whenever the demonstration is wrought through a REMDIE cause, 
b2a2. provided IT IS A CAUSE CONVERTIBLB V/ITH THE EFFECT . 
b2b. Thus: 

b2bl. ’every spiritual substance acts from free choice ’ can be assumed 
for demonstration wherefore , even though it is from a remote cause: for a 
spiritual substance acts not from itself, but by the medium of its facilities . 

(Cf. In Post. Anal., ed.Leonina, lib.I, c.l3, lect. 25, nota t, p.239; p.234' 
notab). 



b2'b2. As in this example: 
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' Every spiritual substance acts from free choice. 

But human soul is a spiritual substan* . 

Therefore human soul acts from free choice *. 

c. "But it is to be known that when in demonstration" ( wherefore ) 

"a passion is proved about a subject through a medium, which is the definition, 
it must needs be that the first proposition, whose predicate is the passion and 
Tiriiose subject is the definition, which contains the principles of the passion, 
be ' per se' in the fourth mode ; but the second proposition whose subject is the 
subject itself and inhose predicate is the definition itself, (must needs be) 
in the first mode. But the conclusion, in which the passion is predicated of 
the subject, is ' per se' in the second mode ." (in Post. Anal. lib.I, c.VI, 
lect.13). 


cl. "Let, for example, what is to be demonstrated be that to man befits 
this passion or property, namely, capability of science , and let it be demon¬ 
strated in this way: 

" *A rational animal is capable of science . 

But man is a rational animal . 

Therefore man is capable of science .' 

cla. "In this syllogism the medium assumed is rational animal ; which is 
the definition of the subject , namely, of man, about which is to be proved, 
and is proved, the passion, namely, capability of science . 

clb. "Now in the first or major proposition the definition of the 
subject , namely of man, is the subject and the passion is the predicate, 

clc. "But in the second or minor proposition, the subject is that very 
subject of which the passion is to be proved and is proved, and the predicate 
is the definition itself. 

cld. "But: 

cldl. "the passion or capability of science is said in the major 
proposition about rational animal in the fourth manner of saying 'per se'; 

cld2. "and it is said of man in the conclusion in the second manner of 
saying ‘per se'; 

cld3. "lastly in the minor proposition rational animal is said of man 
in the first manner of saying 'per se'." (in h.l., ed.Leonina, t.I, p.l89, 
nota 2). 


c2. In this demonstration the conclusion cannot be in the first manner 

of saying 'per se', for "since science is properly of conclusions,. 

what are properly called scientific knowables (soibilia) are the conclusions 
of demonstration, in which passions are predicated of their proper subjects. 
But proper subjects are not only placed in the definition of accidents, but 
also they are causes of them. Wherefore the conclusions of demonstrations 
include two ways of saying * per se ', to wit, the second and the fo\jrth ." 

(in Post. Anal. lect.lO, n.syi 

c2a. The predicate of a conclusion in the first manner of saying 
'per se' woiald not be a proper passion of the subject, but its definition, 
and then there would not be in the conclusion another truth than in the 
premisses. So that the syllogism would be merely an EXPLICATIVE syllogism, 
(Cf. n.300j cf. Tonquedec: La Critique de la connaissance, p.524), 

c2b. Similarly if the conclusion is in the second manner of saying 
'per se', the major must be in the fourth myiner ; otherwise the conclusion 
would be a mere EXPLICATION of the major . (Cf. n.300). 

C. But now let us take another example; 

a. Let the example be this; 

' Everything which ages is corruptible . 

But a body ages. 

Therefore a body is corruptible' . 

b. Here there is not had demonstration wherefore (propter quid ): 
bl. because the demonstration is not wrought through proper cause 

convertible with the effect ; - for the proper cause of corruptibility 

is not ageing, but composition from contrary elements - ; 
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b2. but it is wrought through a common cause. 

c. In this case: 
cl. the demonstration; 

cla. proves only that the predicate is in the subject, i.e. that 
corruptibility is in body, 

clb. but it does not tell on account of which cause ; in other words, 
it does not tell why. 

c2. And there?ore such demonstration is called DEMONSTRATION THAT 
( demonstratio quia) or DEMONSTRATION THROUgi NON-CONVERTIBLE REMOTE CAUSE . 

350. DIVISION OF 'A POSTERIORI’ DMONSTRATION; Let us take this example 
again: 


’ The world exists. 

But the world does not exist without a cause. 

Therefcxre a cause of the world exists’ . 

A. In this example we not only |ar*ve that the world has some cause, 
but that this cause is uncaused, and therefore that it agrees only analogic¬ 
ally with the effect. 

a. Then ”it is legitimate to take only analogous concepts of the nature 
and perfections of the cause from the knowledge of the nature and perfections 
of the effect. 

b. ’’Thus it happens in Theology. For creatures are distant unto 
infinity from God in perfections; 

bl. "consequently knowledge of the perfections of creatures infers 
indeed the existence of perfections in God; 

b2. "but because the perfections in God are of an infinite nature and 

the perfections of creatures are absolutely finite,...it follows that 

from creatures we can know about the perfections of God; 

b2a. " that they are , 

b2b. "but not what they are in themselves." (in Post. Anal. ed. Leonina, 
p. 240, nota). 

c. This 'A POSTERIORI ’ demonstration is called ANALOGOUS dononstration. 

B. But 'a posteriori' demonstration is called UNIVOCAL "if the effect 

is univocal with its cause.. 

a. "It can lead us to a knowledge, Y^iether specific, or generic, of the 
nature of the cause, according as (the effect) agrees univocally in species 
or genus with the cause." (ibid.). 

b. Thus from the knowledge of a man is known the nature of his father. 


351. DIRECT OR OSTMSIVE DEMONSTRATION AND INDIRECT DEMONSTRATION: The 
denonstration so far set forth in the examples given show that the 
predicate befits the subject, and for that reason they are called 0STIN5IVE 
or DIRECT demonstrationr, and they have place only with regard to propositions 
NOT SELF-EVIDENT (non per se notas). 

A. But if we wish, by some demonstration, to manifest S ELF-EVIDENT 
propositions (propositiones per se notas), we must employ INDIRECT , or 
APAGOGIC demonstration, also called demonstration THROUGH THE ABSURD . Tfriiich 
shows throiigh IMPOSSIBLE CAUSES or through IMPOSSIBLE EFFECTS that P befits S. 

B. Acccsrdingly: 

a. INDIRECT or APAGOGIC demonstration is a demonstration vfoich shows: 
al. that P befits S, 

a2. from this, that if P did not befit S, then: 

a2a. either there would be had ; 

a2al. a CAUSE which cannot be had. 

a2a2. or an EbFECT which cannot be had ; 

a2b. OT there would not be had : 

a2bl. a CAUSE which must be had. 

a2b2. or an EFIECT which must be had. 
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b. Thus INPIEECT or APAGOGIC demonstration proceeds in these four ways, 
to wit: 

bl. First way ; 
bla. Thus: 


•If effect is had, CAUSE IS HAD . 

But CAUSE CANNOT BE HiiD . 

Therefore effect is not had.* 

bib. Whereof this is an example: 

* If a square has unequal diagonals. IT HAS UNEQUAL ANGIES. 
But IT CANNOT HAVE UNEQUAL ANGLES . 

Therefore it has not unequal diagonals. *. 

b2. Second way : 
b2a. Thus: 


'If cause is had, EFFECT IS HAD . 

But EFFECT CANNOT BE HAD . 

Therefore cause is not had.’ 

b2b. Whereof this is an example: 

’If a square has unequal angles, IT HAS UNEQUAL DIAGONALS. 
But IT CAENCT HAVE UKEBUAL DliiCCMALS . 

Therefore it has not unequal angles *. 

b3. Third way : 
b3a. Thus: 


'If effect is not had, CAUSE IS NOT HAD . 

But CAUSE MUST BE HAD . 

Therefore effect is had.' 

b3b. Whereof this is an example: 

'If a square has not equal diagonals, IT HAS NOT EQUAL ANGLES. 

But IT MUST HAVE EQUAL ANGLES . 

Therefore it has equal diagonals '. 

b4. Fourth way : 
b4a. Thus: 

'If cause is not had, EFFECT IS NOT HAD . 

But EFFECT MUST BE HAD . 

Therefore cause is had.* 

b4b. Whereof this is an example: 

'If a square has nco equal angles, IT HAS NOT EQUAL DIAGONALS. 

But IT MUST HAVE EQUilL DIAGONiJjS . 

Therefore it has equal angles *. 

C. Wherefrom it appears that INDIREGT or APAGOGIC demonstration may be: 

a. either THROUGH CAUSES , and therefore 'A PRIORI *. and even through 
causes convertible with the effect , so that it may even be demonstration 
WHEREFORE ( propter quid) ; as in the first (B.bl) and third (B.b3) examples 
given above. 

b. or THROUGH Jiaj^JJ'ECTS . and therefore * A POSTERIORI’ ; as in the second 
(B.b2) and fourth (B.b4) examples given above. 
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SCHEMATIC SUMMARY. 


352. SCHEMATIC SYNOPSIS: Accordingly, the contents of the fore-going 
section may he thus schematically summarized 


It is described : SYLLO&ISM EFFECTING SCIBI CE. 
Its 

NATURE It is defined : SYLLOGISM INFERRING A CONCLUSION 
PROM TRUE and’ ICECESSARY PREMISSES. 


On scientific 
proof or 
demonstration 


either 'A 
PRIORI *: 
and then 


either WHEREFORE 
or through 
CONVERTIBIE 
cause: vdiich 
cause may be 



or REMOTE . 


Its 

DIVISION : 
it is 


or THAT or throxigh NON - 
CONVERTIBLE remote cause.... 


or 'A POSTERIORI * 
and then 


either UNIVOCAL 


or ANALOGOUS 


either 

DIRECT. 


or INDIRBCT. 


SECTION SEVE2T. 


THE PREPARATION OP SCIENTIFIC PROOF OR DEMONSTRATION, 

OR 

THE DISCOVERY OP PRINCIPLES. 


353. ORDER OP PROCEDURE: Having dealt with the nature and division of 

certain proof or demonstration, we must deal now with the preparation 
of it. 


A. This treatment will deal: 

s-* Pirst . with those things which must be known before demonstration, 
i.e. with the fore-knowns to demonstra'WLon. 

b. Secondly . with the origin of first principles. e 

c. Thirdly , with the discovery of scientific laws. 


1 
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3. Accordingly 


On the 

preparation for 
demonstration 


The 

The 

The 


this section will proceed in the following order 

foreknowns to demonstration..Chapter thirty-two. 

origin of first principles.Chapter thirty-three. 

discovery of scientific laws.Chapter thirty-four. 


CH/lPTER THIRTY-TfO. 


THE POEEKNOWNS TO DEMONSTRATION. 


354. ORDER OP PROCEDURE: This treatment of those things which must be known 
before demonstration: 


A. Will consider: 

First, the necessity of knowledge of some things before demonstration. 
Secondly , which things must be known before demonstration, 
e. Thirdly , the evidence of the premisses. 

d. Pourthly , the diverse species of principles of demonstration. 


B. Hence the following order:- 


Necessity of some foreknowns 


On the Which are the foreknowns. 

foreknowns to 

demonstration The evidence of the premisses 


Diverse species of the principles 


Article one. 
Article two. 
Article three. 
Article four. 


ARTICLE ONE. 


NECESSITY OP SOME POREKNOWNS. 


355. SOME THINGS MUST BE KNOWN BEFORE DEMONSTRATION: This is evident both 

from the nature of demonstration, and from the actuation of our 
intellect through demonstration. 

A. For demonstration is effected through things more known TO US 
(quoad nos), as appears from the nature of demonstration. (Cf. n.346, B). 

B. Moreover: 

a. By means of demonstration, our intellect is reduced from potency 
(i.e, from this that it can know the conclusion) to act (i.e. to this that 
it does know the conclusion). 

b. But no thing iS reduced from potency to act save through being 
in act: 

bl. just as water is not reduced from ' can-be-hot ' to * does-be-hot * 
save through some being (v.g. fire) which does-be-hot; 

b2. which means that in the order of knowledge reduction to act is 
through some actual knowledge, i.e. through some FOREKNOWN . 


356. "BEFORE DEMONSTRATION” : Note that: 

A. It is said that some things must be laiown before demonstration, 


I 
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B. Not before any knowledge whatsoever : for then knowledge would be 
qiiite impossible; for there wo’.jld be regress unto infinity, which is 
repugnant. 


ARTICLE TWO. 


WHICH AEE THE FOREKNOWS. 


357. CONCLUSION ; As will appear from what will be here said (nn.358-359), 
THIS NECESSITY THAT SOME THINGS BE FOREKNOW CONCERNS THE TRUTH OF 
THE PREMISSES AND KNO^yiEDGE OF SUBJECT AND EREDICATE. 


358. THE TRUTH OF THE PRMISSES : The truth of the premisses must be fore¬ 
known: 

A. Because they are the CAUSES of the truth of the conclusion. 

B. Wherefore: 

a. Also of S and P must something be foreknown; 

b. for otherwise the truth of the premisses would not be foreknown. 

359. WHAT MUST BE FOREKNOW OF SUBJECT MD PREDICATE; However, of concepts 
there is a twofold knowledge, to wit: THAT THEY ARE and WHAT THEY ARE. 

A. But of the SUBJECT of the conclusion both THAT IT IS and WHAT IT IS 
must be foreknown. 

a. THAT IT IS indeed: for in every demonstration P is said to be-in S. 
Which supposes that it be foreknown about S that it is ; for otherwise nothing 
could be affirmed about it. But this is to be taken DIVERSELY ; 

al. In RATIONAL science: 

ala. whose S abstracts from space and time, 

alb. it suffices that about S it be foreknown that it is in OBJECTIVE 
be (i.e. that it is in the order of possible and knowable essences ). 

a2. But in POSITIVE science: 

a2a. whose S depends upon time and space, 

a2b. it is necessary that about S it be foreknown that it is in the 
ACTUAL be of nature , i.e. that it exercise be in time and space . 

b. And also V/HAT IT IS; but DIVER SELY; 

bl. In 'a priori* demonstration it is necessary that about S be fore¬ 
known the * what of the Ihing * or its real definition. (Cf. nn.167-168). For 
this demonstration is made by the medium of an M; 
bla. which is either the DEFINITION of S, 

bib. or its PROPERTY ; which is manifested by its real definition. 

b2. But in * a posteriori * demonstration, which is through effects: 
b2a. it suffices that about S be foreknown the * what of the name * or 
its nominal definition (cf. nn.167-168), 
b2b. since in this demonstration M: 
b2bl. is not the essence or property of S, 

b2b2. but is its Elj'lECT : as is clear from the following example (in 
Ferison ): 

* M0VMENT does not exist without an unmoved-moving-thing . 

But MQVIMENT exists in t he world. 

Therefore something that exists in the world does not exist without 
an unmoved-moving-thing *. 




B. But of the PREDICATE of the conclusion only WHAT IT IS 
must be foreknown. 


a. ^ct indeed that it is, i.e. that it is-in S: for this is what is 
to be demonstrated. 

b. Yet indeed WHAT IT IS:; 

bl. Not however its real definition, because this definition 
depends on the question * v/hether it is‘ (that it is). 

bla. For P is a property (at least in a broad sense) of S. 

bib. But into the real definition of a property, enters its proper 
subject: (thus into the real definition of will enters its proper subject, viz. 
intellect). 

blc. Therefore the real definition of P supposes answered the 
question 'whether it is': which, as said above, is nbt answered before the 
demonstration but only by means c& the demonstration. 

b2. Therefore the nominal definition of P suffices. 

b2a. Yet this is necessary: 

b2b. for otherwise nothing would be known about P: which is 
repugnant. (Cf. In Prior. Anal, lect.2). 


360. THEREFORE NO SCIENCE DEMONSTRATES ITS OWN OBJECT: 

From what has been said follows the meaning of the saying: No 
science proves or dem onstrates its own object, but supposes it. " Along v/ith 
CAJETAN we must distinguish: 

A. "Y/hether every SCIENCE, metaphysics as well as geometry 
SUPPOSES ITS OWN PROPER SUBJECT TO BE, and whether it connot be proved 
that it is*” 

a. T rn"the arswcar is.that it cannot be proved, neither 

' a priori* nor 'a posteriori '." 

b. For about it, it must be foreknown that it is in objective be 

(n. 359, A. a). 

B. "Whether every DEMONSTRATION supposes the proper 
subject of that demonstration to be:? Then "answer is made in two ways: 

a. "In the first ( ') that every demonstration" supposes "its 

subject to be" either in objective beor in real be. 

b. "But in another' way, and.better.that not 

every demonstration supposes its subject to be: 

bl. "since sometimes it seeks it and demonstrates it, 

b2. "and tiiis T licid universally in all demonstrations terminating 
the question 'whether it be *." (In II Post. Anal. c. 1, ad fl dub.). 


ARTICLE THREE. 


THE EVIDENCE OF THE PREMISSES. 


361. CONCLUSION: As will appear from the considerations exposed 

hereunder (nn. 362-364), THE PREMISSES OF EVERY SCIENTIFIC 
DEMONSTRATION MUST BE SELF-EVIDENT (PER SE NOTAE) AND INDEMON S 
RABLE, OR, IF THEY ARE NOT SELF-EVIDENT AND INDEM ONSTRABLE , 
THEY MUST BE DEMONSTRATED BY RESOi^UTION T O AN INDEMONST RAB? 
SELF-EVIDENT PRiNCIF-'^E. 


362. 


PREMISSES CANNOT BE DEMONSTRATED UNTO INFINITY: 







363. DMONSmi'-lON iul’ST EESIN FROM SET^F-EVIDENT ERHJISSES ; Therefore 

demonstration must begin from certain SELF-EVIDENT premisses: which, 
being self-evident, neither need to, nor can, be demonstrated. 


364. DMONSTRATION MST PJl t\ CH SELF-EVIDENT PRINCIPLES : But if the premisses 
ARE NOT SELP-EVIDliilTO (i.e. not known through themselves): 

A. Then they need demonstration. 

B. Which demonstration must be carried back until some self-evident 
principle is reached: 

a. for othorv/ise thei’e would be similarly regress unto infinity, 

b. whereby v/culd be destroyed the certitude of the demonstrated 
conclusion. 
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.ARTICLE FOUR. 


DIv LRBB STEGIE3 OF PRINCIPLES OF DEMONSTRATION. 


365. EXISTENCE OF SBL?--TIDLtIT PRINCIPLES SUPPOSED HERE: That there are 
self-evident principles (principia per se nota), is supposed here, 
just as it is also supposed that science exists. 

A. This question of whether there be any self-evident principles is 
dealt with in de fensive metaphysics. 

B. Where the existence and value of self-evident principles is defended: 

a. especially against modern Nominalists, such as Goblot and others, 

b. who: 

by reason of th i s nomi nalism, denying the certitude of these 
principles (cf. Goblot: Traita de Logique, pp.327-328), 

b2. admit them only as hypotheses, because of their utility and 
practical necessity for tV'ought. 


366. DIVERSjI! SEr f-I./IPFT PRHTCirpLl’S; But here it is necessary to distinguish 
diverse selj'- cv ll vot principles, to vdt: 

A. AXIOMS (also called ^di gnitafces ') or FIRST PRINCIPLES OF REASON : 

a. such as: 

al. the principle of identity or of contradiction, 

a2. the principle of causality, 

a3. the principle of ’’.rclity, etc....; 

b. -vdoich are: 

bl. common to all beings, 

b2. self-evident to al l,, even to the unlearned or unwise, 
b3. and natui'ally kno m. 

B. OT;rfpi_FP.IlICIPLE3, self-evident, not to all, but TO THE WISE OR 
LEARNED ONLY . 

a. Such arc EHILOSOIHIC principies, 

b. as, for example, this: ' those thin g s which are circumscriptjvely 
in place are bodies '. 

C. mMCIPLES ’ IQPIR TO TH E SCIENCES , or SCIENTIFIC LAWS ., which are 
SELF-EVIDEKI TO SCIENTISTS Clhj . 

a. These are not demonstrated, 

b. but, as v/'ill be explained bdlow, are obtained, in the sciences of 
nature, by INDUCTION . 
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scmumc summary. 


367. SCHEMATIC RECAPITULATION: The contents of the fore-going chapter may 
be thus schematically summarized 


They are not before all knowledge . 


WHETHER THEY BE 


But before all demonstration. 


On the 

foreknowns tc 
demonstratior 


That 
it is 


Concern¬ 
ing S. 


Concerning 

concepts: 


What 
it is 


ill OBJECTIVE be: in rational 
science. 


in ACTUAL be: in positive 
sciences. 


OF THE THING : in * a priori' 
demonstration. 


OF THE NAME : in ' a posteriori ' 
demonstration. 


Not that it is ; because this is to 
be demonstrated. 


WHAT 

THEY 

ARE: 


Concern¬ 
ing P. 


But 
what 
it is 


Not OF THE THING ; because 
this depends on the question 
' whether it be *. 

iBut OF THE NAME. 


Concerning 

premisses; 


Either they are self-evident . 

Or they are demonstrated by resolution to 
a self-evident principle. 


CHAPTER THIRTY-THREE. 


ORIGIN OP THE FIRST PRINCIPLES OP REilSON AND OP PHILOSOPHY. 


368. ORDER OP PROCEDURE; This treatment of the origin of the first 
principles: 

A. will consider: 

a. First, the origin of the first principles of reason or dignities. 

b. Second, the origin of the common principles of philosophy. 


B. Hence the following order:- 
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of the first principles of reason or dignities........Article one. 

On the 
origin 

of the common principles of philosophy...,.....Article two. 


ARTICLE ONE. 


ORIGIN OF THE FIRST RRINCIPLES OR REASON. OR DIGNITIES. 

369. DOCTRINE OP KANT liND IDE/tLISTS ; Kant, and idealists generally, teach 
that: 

A. These principles are acquired simply *a priori* , from the mere 
activity of the intellect. 

B. Which opinion logically follows from their theory that in knowledge 
the knowor has itself purely actively. 


370. DOCTRLIE OF POSITIVISTS il€) MODERN NOMINALISTS ; On the other hand, 

positivists and modem nominalists generally: 

A. Regard the first principles of reason: 

a. as useful or convenien t conventions, 

b. but lacking true certitude. 

B. Thus Goblot writes: 

a. "There is an infinity of possible geometries, among which the 
ordinary geometry is the simplest, and for so much, the most commodious. 

Nothing authorizes us to think that it is the only true one and that the 
others are false. 

b. "It is assuredly the same v/ith all the indemonstrable principles. 

One may suppose them false, since thear’e is no reason to Judge that they are 
true. They present themselves therefore under the form of alternatives. 

But of the hypotheses the one is simpler arid more convenient than the other. 

c. "To choose this hj-pothesis, is not to affirm it; it is not question 

of an act of faith, of a belief Justified, in default of theoretical reasons, 
by its practical utility. Rationally, it is neither possible nor necessary 
to hold as true the indemonstrable principles. It is legitimate to draw the 
consequences from them, and what is true is that these consequences do result 
from them. 

d. "... .The principle of contradiction itself is an indemonstrable. 

If any axiom seems evident through itself, it is this one. But it is natural 
that it should appear evident, for, as it is the condition of the possibility 
of every Judgment, as soon as one thinks, one has already taken it as a 
principle. Nevertheless metaphysicians have shown that we are not constrained 
to posit it save as a law of thought, and that we do not know if it is also a 
law of things; some, more daring, have examined the hypothesis that contradict¬ 
ion would on the contrary be the law of being, of the thing in itself. The 
principle of contradiction also would therefore be a postulate. One could not 
suppose it false, because then there v;ould no longer be any difference between 
the true and the false, so that one could no longer think, not even to Judge 
that it is false. But one can understand that the interest of our thought is 
the sole reason that we have for taking it as a rule. Like all the postulates, 
it presents itself as an alternative: it is question of taking the more 
convenient side. But here convenience becomes an imperative necessity, not 
logical, but practical, and the contrary side an absolute impossibility, not 
logical, but practical. To reject the principle of contradiction would be 

to renounce thinking. 

e. "The indemonstrables are not truths. They are hypotheses which we 

have no reasons to hold as true, but have motives to take as rules. They 
are not logically necessary, but they are necessary to us. Thought must 

accept the conditions of its own exercise. To make use of ovr reason, we 
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are obliged to conduct ourselves as if we were convinced of the rationality of 
the universe. Science, in its totality, and, with it, all knowledge in 
general, is affected by relativity. In its ensemble, science is a vast 
hypothesis, an option, a risk boldly run, an audacity unconsidered at the 
beginning, but amply justified after the event by success and the legitimate 
hopes which it engenders.” (Coblot: Traite de Logique, ed, 1920, pp,327-328, 
Cf. Rougier: Les Paralogismes du Rational!sme). 

371. THE FIRST PRINCIPLES ARE KNOWN BY ABSTRACTION FROM SENSIBLES : Against 
all the above mentioned (nn.369-370), it must be said that: 

A. The first principles of reason, or dignities , and NEITHEIR purely 
* a priori *, NOR conventions, but are I IRSBIDIATELY known upon their terms 
being known by abstraction from sensibles. 

a. For self-evident or ' per se * known is a proposition: 

al, whose predicate is included in the notion of the subject, 
a2, and whose predicate, upon the terms being known, is thereby- known 
to be-in the subject. 

b. For the resf., the dignities are propositions whose terms are common 
things, which no one is ignorant of, such as ' being* and * non-being ', 'vi^ole ' 

and 'part* and the .like (l, q.2, a.l). 


B. But these terms: 

a. Are not constructed by the mind alone, as if the mind v/ere, in 
knowing,~ purely activ e, as lUJi^UjiaTa contenir. 

b. Nor are they received by experience alone , as if the mind were, in 
knowing, purely passive , as POSITIVISTS and EMPIRICISTS contend. 

c. But they are known by abstraction from sensibles whereby the mind 
actively receives its knowledge from sensible experience. 


372. NOT BY INDUCTION ARE THB DIGNITIES ACQUIRED : Nor is it satisfactory 

to' say , as some do (v.g. Boyer : Cursus Philosophiae, vol. I, pp.246- 
254; Hoenen : De origine primorum principiorum scientiae, in Gregorianum, 
1933, pp.153-184), that the dignities are acquired BY INDUCTION , even if 
/-this induction be pronounced natural and rapid. 

A. For it is required for induction that the mind does not ascend to 
a universal principle, unless it has previously affirmed the agreement of 
‘ P and S IN SOME Pi'/RTIOiLAR CASE . 

a. But this is not verified in the case of the dignities* , For the 
human mind knows the universal before the singixlar. 

b. Wherefore it immediately apprehends the universal P and S, which 
being apprehended, it immediately knows the agreement of the universal P 
and S, as said above. 

, B. AND IF IT BE OBJECTED : ■ 

a. First : 

al. That this agreement is not known save upon knowledge of the real 
definition of S and P, which is not immediately k nown. - 

a2. For the answer is: 

a2a. That in the case of the dignities, whereof it is question here, 

S and P, are not, as St Thomas says, unknown to anyone. 

a2b. Moreover, as has been said above (n.l75), real definition is 
obtained: 

a2bl. not by induction, 

a2b2. but BY ABSTRACTION . 

b. . Secondly : 

bl. That St Thomas says that " UNIVERSALS . from wliich demonstration 
proceeds, do not become known to us, S AVE THROUGH INDUCTION ", (in I Post. 
Anal. lect.30). 
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■b2. For the answer is that over and over again St Thomas uses the name 
’ induction* to signify the abstraction of universal CONCEPTS from a particular: 
which is another acceptation of the name 'induction* than v^en it is taken as 
’inductive argumentation* : for this latter is concerned about propositions. 

b2a. In the ^ext cited, St Thomas is using the name ’induction* in the 
sense of ’ abstraction of imiversal concept s': since in this text it is question 
of universals. 

b2b. Moreover St Thomas expressly affirms this in the same passage: 

"The principles of abstract (things), from which demonstrations in these 
things proceed, are not manifested to us, save from some particulars, which 
we perceive by sense. For instance, from this that we see some sensible 
singular whole, we are led to know what is a whole and a part, and we know 
t hat every whole is greater than its own part, by considering this in many ." 

(in I Post. Anal., lect. 307( 

C. "What is said here by St Thomas" . write the commentators of this 
text in the Leonine edition (p.259, nota d), "is not to be passed by without 
philosophical consideration. 

a. "For two genera of universals are said by the Angelic Doctor to be 
got by our intellect by means of induction.; 

al. "Of which the firs t are universal elements, but dividedly and, so 
to speak, disassociated from each other: ’f rom this, that we see some 
s ensible singular whole, we are led to know what is a whole and a part ’. 

(Cf. Con.Gent. II, 0 . 88 ). 

a2. "The others are the same elements compared and composed into a 
Judgment: ’ and we know that every vAiole is greater than its own part '. 

b. "Beyond doubt from analysis of viiole is seized its predicate, viz, 
greater than its own part; but FROM THIS VERY JUDGMM T, does St Thomas mean 
to say, THE INDUCTION IS NOT EXTRAI’IEO US. 

bl. "For he explicitly teaches that so far do we understand that the 
concept of whole carries with itself something greater thajti any part of it, 
because we have considered this in many. 

b2. "Therefore Just as to our intellect incomplex universals are not 
manifested save from individiial sensibles; s o the principles of abstract 
(things) from )nhich demonstrations in these things proceed, are not manifested 
to us save from some particulars, which we perceive by sense, as St Thomas 
asserts immediately before. 

c. "BUT ONE MUST PROCEED WITH CAUTION IN THIS MATTE R, and the doctrine 
of St Thomas must be rightly understood. Nor from any other than the holy 
Doctor himself is the explication of his mind to be taken. 

cl. "In the Commentaries on IV Metaphysic., lect.VI, speaking of the 
knowledge of the first principles, he teaches that the only s ubjective 
efficient cause of that knowledge is our intellect, but the objective cause 
is THE PERCEIVED KNOWNNESS OF THE TERMS , flrom which those principles are 
composed: 'for from the very natural light of the poietic intellect, the 
first principles become known; nor are they acquired through reasonings, but 
ONLY THROUGH THIS. THAT THEIR TERMS BECOME KtTOWN ’. 

c2. "But from which source do their terms become known? By the aid 
of the senses. 'LTiich indeed is effected through this, that from sensibles 
is got a memory and from the memory ’experimentum’, and from the 'experimentum', 
knowledge OF THOSE TEEIMS . ’ The senses therefore are not properly the cause, 
but rather are the matter of a cause (and therefore they are necessary), 
namely, they furnish a sensible, from which the intellect, as the true 
efficient cause 'per se’ of ideas, gets knowledge of those terms. 'Which 
being known, are Icnown such common propositions which are the principles of 
the arts and the sciences’ . They are known from the sole force of the terms 
and by the mind solely, but not without a determining motive got from the 
senses. 


c3. " Therefore the mind solely is the cause of the knowledge of the 
principles. Just as the mind solely culls through sense, memory and 'experimentum* 
the universal elements (terms) in singiLLars, (universal elements) from which 
it composes the principles by the medium of Judgment. 
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c4. "When therefore St Thomas says in this 'lectio' : ' we know that every 
whole is greater than its own part, by considering this in memy ', und erst and 
his assertion according to the explanation given by the holy Doctor himself, 
viz. 'by considering this in many', that is, by getting from experience know¬ 
ledge of the terms ?/HOLB and PART, and IN THM knowing the relation between 
one and the other. 

c5. "BUT YOU WILL SAY : 

c5a. "The terms of certain principles can be had at once, although not 
without sense and memory, yet w ithout 'experimenturn *, as are the terms of 
transcendent principles: ' it is impossible that the same together be and be 
not', and other such. 

c5b. " I answer that it does not affect our question, whether as regards 
the terms of some principles our mind know, without 'experimentum' in many 
or in a few, in one singular: for 'experimentum' is a third requisite, where 
sense and memory do not suffice to the intellect for knowledge of the terms 
through one sensible. Wherefore the same St Thomas , speaking of the first 
concepts of the intellect, says that 'at once by the light of the poietic 
intellect, they are known, through species abstracted from sensibles, iiriiethei’ 
they be complex, as the dignities, or incomplex, as the notion of being, and 
of one, and such like, which the intellect apprehends at once * (De Verit. XI. 
De Magistro, art. l)." 

c6. For the understanding of the above, NOTE that: 

o6a. " ' BXPERBiBNTIM * seems nothing else than to take something from many 
retained in monory ."'(in II Post. Anal. lect.20). 

c6b. St Thomas employs the name 'experimentum ' to translate the Greek 
' empeiria' . 

D. This teaching of St Thomas about the origin of the first principles 
of reason is based on his doctrine of intellectiv e knowledge apprehending 
THE UNIVERSAL BEFORE THE SINGULAR . 

a. But if there be anyone who holds, along with SCOTUS or SUAREZ , that 
the human intellect direc tly apprehends the singular: 

b. such a one must attribute the origin of the first principles to 
induction properly so-called. For: 

bl. the singular terms being apprehended, 

b2. the intellect immediately makes a singular judgment, 

b3. from which it rises to a universal judgment BY GENUINE INDUCTION. 


Alr^ TGLB TV7Q. 

ORIGIN OP THE COMMON PRINCIPLES OF PHILOSOPHY. 


373. THESE PRINCIPLES ARE KNCWN BY ABSTRACTION PROM SENSIBLES: These 
principles are concerned about the nature or properties of things. 

A. They also are self-evident ( per se not a ). 

B. Therefore: 

a. They are known, like the first principles of reason, immediately , 
upon the terms being by means of abstraction, albeit a more difficult 

abstraction, known. 

b. For whenever P of a proposition is the nature or a property of S, 
then: 

bl. the nature of S and P being known, 
b2. P is known to be-in S. 
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SCHMATIC SUMMARY. 


374. SCHEMATIC RECAPITULATION: The doctrine of the foregoing chapter may be 
thus schematically summarized 


The first 
principles 
of reason 


are 


Neither PURELY A PRIORI , as say 


SUBJECTIVISTS. 


and IDEALISTS. 


Nor commodious conventions, as say POSITIVISTS . 

NOT by induction. 


But are known immedia tely 


BUT by abstraction from sensibles. 


CHAPTER THIRTY-POUR. 


THE DISCOVERY OP SCIENTIFIC LAY/S. 


375. QEiDER OP PROCEDURE: This treatment of the discovery of scientific 
laws: 

A. Will consider: 

®-* j^irst. their origin. 

b. Secondly , their value as principles of scientific proof. 

B. Hence the following order :- 


Their origin.Article one. 

On the discovery 
of scientific laws 

Their value as principles of proof.Article two. 


ARTICLE ONE. 


ORIGIN OP SCIENTIFIC LAWS. 


376. CONCLUSION: As will appear from the considerations exposed here-under 
(nn.377-379): 

A. UNIVERSAL SCIENTIFIC LAWS. WHICH ARE CONCERNED WITH EMPIRIOLOGICAL 
PROPERTIES OR WITH HiENOMENA. CAN BE DISCOVERED ONLY BY INDUCTION . 

B. This assertion, as it sounds, excludes mathematical laws: 

a. which are concerned about the properties of mathematical essences. 

b. and therefore are obtained: 

bl. either by simple analysis of these essences, 
b2. or by deduction. 


377. SCIENTIFIC LMS ARE NOT OBTAINED BY ANALYSIS: Scientific laws, of which 
it is question here, cannot be obtained by ANALYSIS of S and P. 
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A. For these laws: 

a. since they are concerned only with the external, empiriological signs 
of philosophical properties, 

h. cannot he discovered from analysis of the terms. 

3. For only Judgments, 
a. whose: 
al. P is: 

ala. either of the essence, 

alh. or of some philosophical property, 

a2 of S, 

h. can he obtained hy analysis. 

C. For the understanding of this, NOTE what is meant hy philosophical 
or ontological properties on the one hand, and empiriological properties 
on the other. 

a. Let us first consider the CTO analyses viiiich a concept may admit, 
to wit, ontological analysis or analysis into being on the one hand, and 
empiriological analysis or analysis into observed phenomena or sensations cr 
operations of observation or of measurement on the other hand. By way of 
example, "let us try a rigorous ascertainment of a word found both in 

philosophical and positive contexts...To the question what does the 

word man mean ? 

al. "The answer will be 'rational animal' : nov/, none of the elements 
of this definition presents a character of irreducible clarity. Take one of 
them, for instance, animal. Y/hat does this word mean? A correct definition 
would be: 'a living body endowed with sense knowledge', and these are so many 
terms which badly need clarification. Take one of them, for instance, 
'living'. I woiild say that a body is a living one v\^en it moves itself, 
when it is the active origin of its own development. If we go any step 
further, we go beyond the limits of physical thought. In order to render 
the idea of life clearer, we would have to define it as self-actuation. The 
concept of self-actuation does not imply any reference to the proper prin¬ 
ciples of corruptible and observable things: it is a metaphysical concept. 

Its elements are identity and causality. Identity is the first property of 
being. Causality can be analysed into potency and act. Identity, potency 
and act are so many concepts directly reducible to that of being, Wiich is, 
in an absolute sense, the first and most intelligible of all concepts. We 
have reached the ultimate term of the analysis, the notion which neither needs 
to be nor can be defined and which does not admit of any beyond. - This 
is the kind of analysis that the word man suggests when it is used in certain 
contexts. Everybody would agree that a discourse which demands such an 
analysis is a philosophical one. 

a2. "But the same TOrd man is often used in contexts which neither 
demand nor could stemd such an analysis. I happen to find the word man 
in a treatise on zoology: explaining it in the way we did Just now wo\ald 
seem perfectly ridiculous. An analysis whose term is the concept of being 
has obviously nothing to do mth the behaviour, the method, the spirit and 
the principles of the whole discipline we call zoology. Should a univocally- 
minded philosopher try to enlighten a zoologist by giving him explanations 
about self-actuation as a particular form of relationship between potency and 
act, no doubt the zoologist would burst into laughter and declare that all 
these stories are perfectly nonsensical for him as a scientist. - The 

zoologist would be right and the philosopher would be imivocally-minded. 

Both philosopher and zoologist consider nan, but they have a different way 
of defining objects and of answering the question what does it mean? For 
the zoologist, man is a mammal of the order of Primates. How would he define 
such a term as mammal? A vertebrate characterized by the presence of special 
glands secreting a liquid called milk. How is milk defined? In terms of 
coloiar, taste, average density, biological function, chemical components, etc. 

- Here the ultimate and ^indefinable element is some sense datum; it is 
the object of an intuition for which no logical construction can be substituted 
and upon which all the logical constructions of the science finally rest. In 
some cases, the explanation of a positive definition quickly demands recourse 
to sense experience. This often happens in the least elaborated parts of 
science. The elaboration of scientific concepts generally postpones the time 
when the recourse to sense intuition appears indispensable. But sooner or 
later it always imposes itself unmistakably. It is the possibility of being 
ascertained through sense experience which gives the concept its positive 
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meaning. Every concept is meaningless for the positive scientist which 
cannot he, either Erectly or indirectly, explained in terms of sensations" 

(The Maritain Volume of The Thomist, pp. 90-91). 

h. And similarly ; 

hi. If a mineralogist is asked ' //HAT IS SILVER ' ^ he will answer hy some 
such definition as this: ' A metal which is sonorous, ductile, very malleable , 
h ighly polishahle, having a higher thermic and electric conductivity than an y 
other metal kno v m. melting when heated to 960.5 degrees centigrade, boiling 
when heati^d to 2,000 degrees centigrade . * 

hla. But if he is asked regarding any one of the elements in this 
definition: ' WHAT IS IT ', then his answer will he a definition of similar 
sort. 

hlh. And ultimately he will he driven hack to certain indefinable 
elements, which will he OBSERVED l^NOMEN A or SENSATIONS or OPERATIONS OF 
OBSERVATION or OF tffiASUKEMENT. ~ 

hlc. Therefore his concept of silver is ultimately made up from, and is 
ultimately analyzed into, SUCH EXTERNAL AND OBSERVABLE SIGI^ of silver. But 
yHAT Y/HICH SILVER IS (i.e. the essence of silver) remains undisclosed to him 

^N ITSELF , being disclosed and known only in its external and observable si/aps. 

He knows indeed what silver is (the essence of silver), for he knows that it 
is ' that hidden or mysterious somethirig (undisclosed in itself) which exhibits 
those observable or measureable phenomena '. 

bid. These OBSERVABLE SIGN S of an essence, not manifesting what the 
essence is in itself, but indicating the essence as their own ultimate 
explicative, without however manifesting how it explains them, and leaving 
the essence unknown and undisclosed in itself, are called its EMPIRIOLCGICAL 
PROPERITES . 

ble. They are not philosophical properties, because they are NOT 
EXPLAINED TO US by the essence, since we do not know how the essence is their 

reason of be ) f in other words, because it is not manifest to us, since we do not 

know the essence in itself , why, or how, the essence exacts them. 

b2. But if we knew, not merely in such signs, but IN ITSELF , what silver 
is f so that the essence of silver would IN ITSELF be disclosed to us, and no 
longer hidden; or, in other words, if we knew the essential predicates of 
silver, and so could give an essential definition of it; or, again, in other 
words, if we understood silver in a concept manifesting the specific essence 
of silver THROUGH ANALYSIS INTO BEING, (so that the ultimate indefinables to 
which our concept would be resolved would be being, and not observed jAienomena 
or sensations): then: 

b2a. from that essence of silver thus understood we would be able to 
know the properties which that essence exacts; for they would be explained 
by the essence, since we would know how the essence is their reason of be and 
therefore why it exacts them. 

b2b. These properties, KNOY/ABLE FRCM THE ESSENCE and EXPLAINED BY THE 
ESSENCE , are the PHILOSOPHICAL PROPERTIES. 

c. Therefore: 

cl. whereas the EMPIRIOLGGICAL properties have thanselves TO US as mere 
pointers to, or indicators of . or signs of , the essence, leaving this unknown 
IN ITSELF , and therefore leaving THEhiSELVi^ unexplained TO US : 

c2. PHILOSOHLICAL properties, on the contrary, have themselves as sequent 
to the essence, which, when known IN ITSELF , explains THEM . 

d. v/heref ore : 

dl. PHILOSOPHICAL PROPERTIES can be defined: SEQUEt/TS 0HT0K)GICALLY 
TAKEN TO m ESSENCE KNOYVN ONTOLOCICALLY OR IN ITSELP. 

d2. MPDRIOLOGICAL PROPERTIES can be defined: EMPIRIOLOCICAL SIGNS OF 
AN ESSENCE. 


378. NOR BY DEDUCTION, IP THEY ARE MORE UNIVERSAL: Nor can these scientific 
laws be obtained by means of deduction : 

A. At least if it is question: 

a. of the more universal laws of the sciences, 

b. and not of particular laws. 
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B, For particular laws: 

a. can evidently Be obtained frcan the more universal laws, by means of 
deduction. 

b. For example : 

bl. from the laws of gravitation, of friction , and of explosive force , 
b2. can be DEDUCED : 

b3. the l aw of the trajectory of some mass projected by some explosive , 
given such a ftriction or aerial resistance. 


379. BUT BY MEANS OP INDUCTION: These \miversal laws are discovered by 

means of induction. 

A. This indeed is already clear from a sufficient division of possible 
origins: for analysis and deduction have already been excluded. 

B. However it can be proved directly : . • 

a. For, in the more universal laws of the sciences, which are concerned 
with empiriological properties or with phenomena, by experience alone can P 
be known to agree with S. 

. b. But: 

bl. universal Judgments whose agreement of S and P can^bs,Jaibwn 
by experience alone, can be formed only by induction. 

b2. For induction is nothing else than discovery, by means of experience , 
"bf the agreement of S and P of some xmiversal proposition. 


ARTICLE TWO. 


VALUE OF LAWS. DISCOVERED BY INDUCTION. AS PRINCIPLES OF PROOF. 


380. CONCLUSION: As will appear from the considerations exposed here-under 
(nn.381-382): 

A. THE LAY/S. DISCOVERED BY i.ngAN3 OP INDUCTION. OP THEIR NATURE (PER SE) 
A RE NOT DEVOID OF OBJECTIVE CERTITUDE. AND THEREFORE THEY CAN BE ASSUMED AS 
miNCIPLES OF SCIENTIFIC PROOF. 

B. This question is of the greatest moment : 

a. Both: 

al. because of the great number who DENY the objective certitude of 
these lawsj 

a2. and because of the ROLE played by these laws in the sciences. 

b. For the rest. 

bl. it is to be admitted, as will be explained later where we shall 
treat of the physical sciences , that by reason of its MATTER (that is, of the 
observation and experimentation of facts), the conclusions of induction 
ROMiyPTMES DO NOT ENJOY objective certitude. 

b2. Nevertheless it is to be proved: ^ 

b2a. that this occ\jrs only * per acoidens * (owing to an accidental reason), 
b2b. but that 'per se' (of their nature)' the conclusions of induction 
enjoy TRUE CERTITUDE' 


381. OPINIONS DENYING THE OBJECTIVE CERTITUDE OP INDUCTION; But that any 
objective certitude is to be attributed to induction is denied by: 

A. EMPIRICISTS and generally all NOMINALISTS, who accredit to 
induction only the value of probability: 

Logically indeed do they adopt this attitude: 
al. since, by virtue of their nominalism, they reduce law to a mere 
summation of facts; 
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a2. wherefore, if the law is extended heyond the cases observed, it can 
enjoy only probability. 

b. This probability: 

bl. oan indeed be very high, 

b2. according as it is based on an invincible persuasion, arising from 
association, that the future will be like the past. 

c. Thus: 
cl. HUME t 

cla. says that, after we have often seen the same connections between 
things (v.g. between the eating of bread and nourishment of the body, or 
between the touching of a candle-flame and the feeling of pain), we think that 
the same connections will be had in the futiare, or that the future will 
re semble the past : 

clal. not because we have any objective reason so to think, 
cla2. but because through custom we can no longer think otherwise. 

clb. And he applies this teaching of his to the principle of causality. 
(Cf. Enquiry Concerning Human Understanding, Sect. IV, p.II; et praesertim 
Treatise on Human Nature, B.I, p.III, s.V-VIII, where Hume clearly denies 
that principles and laws are affirmed on account of any reason intellectiaally 
perceived, but says that they are formed by force of association arising from 
custom). 

c2. JOHN STUART MIL L speaks not very differently: 

c2a. For he says that when we experience some fact in isiiich two are 
connected (v.g. when we experience that by a flame the finger is burnt): 

c2al. a mental association between these two is formed in us, which 
association becomes more and more solid by repetition of the experience, 
c2a2. with the result that: 

c2a2a. the sight or thought of fire suggests to us the effect (burning), 
c2a2b. and we come to the general persuasion: ' flame bxnms the finger '■ 
c2b. But this general or universal proposition is nothing else than a 
recapitulation and summation of oiir past experience, with an expectation, 
based upon that mental assooiation, of the same connection between these two 
in the future. (Cf. System of Logic: B.II, cc.5-7). 

B. Many CONTEMPORARY THEORISTS OF THE SCIEtJCES. imbued with nominalism: 

a. teach that induction : 

al. PROVES a universal conclusion, 

a2. but only POINTS TO it or INDICATES or SUGGESTS it. 

b. Wherefore scientific laws , acquired by induction; 
bl. never enjoy certitude . 

b2. but only s ome degree of probability . 

c. For which reason they assign a very great role in science to the 
CALCULUS OF PROBABILITIES , which is a mathematical act whereby is calculated 
the degree of probability which a scientific law or universal conclusion of 
induction enjoys of being fulfilled in any determinate case or in all cases. 

d. Which position they adopt, because, on account of their nominalism; 
dl. they regard induction as an argumentation of the same nature as the 

syllogism, considering it to be a "syllogism in reverse"; (cf. n.302); 

d2. wherefrom they logically conclude that scientific or incomplete 
induction does not prove a lAniversal conclusion (cf. n. 307). 

C. IDEALIST S and SUBJECTP/ISTS. who, following KANT , although they 
admit that induction enjoys absolute value to us or subjectively , utterly 
deny to it all ontological value: 

a. For, according to them, the value of induction is based upon 
SYNTHETIC 'A PRIOR I* principles innate to the mind: 

al. according to KANT, on the principle of efficient causality alone, 
a2. to vdiich LACT^LIER adds the principle of final causality. (Du 
fondement de 1'induction). 

b. Some recent IDEALISTS . such as GENTILE (teoria generale dello 
Spirito come Atto puro, c.6, 8), and BRUNSCHICQ . teach that the principles 
and laws: 

bl. arise FROM THE ABSOLUTE LIBERTY OF MIND . 

b2. and are devoid of true necessity and certitude. 
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382. THE POSSIBILITY OP ACQUIRING CERTITUDE BY MEANS OP INDUCTION: Against 
those who deny that any objective certitude is to be attributed to 
induction (n.38l), the possibility of acquiring certitude by means of 
induction IS TO BE 

A. This possibility is based . O N THE PART OF THE SUBJEC T, in the nature 
of our intellect: 

a. For our intellect: 

al. (even if, in the positive sciences, it knows ESSENCES only in 
external, empiriological signs, - as, for example, it knows the 
essence ' silver ', not iri itself, but only in the external, observable or ^ 
measureable signs ' sonorous ', ' ductile ', ' very ma lleable', ' highly _ pol^sha bj^ , 
•highly conductive of heat', 'highly con ductive of electricity *, 'melting ,at 

960.5 degrees centigrade'", ' boiling at 2,000 degrees centigrade ' etc - j, 
a2. is necessarily concerned with ESSENCES, i.e. necessarily understands 

ES SENCES (just as sight necessarily sees colours), 

b. in virtue of which necessary concern about ESSENCIS, it is capable 
of passing over from subjective parts to the universal , a.s it passes in the 
following example of induction from knowing that the predicate 'melts at^ 

960.5 degrees centigrade' agrees with 'this piece of silver' and this piece 
of silver' and 'this piece of silver' and 'this piece of silver' and 'this 
piece of silver' to knowing that the predicate 'melts at 960.5 degrees 
centigrade' agrees with 'silver': 


'al 

a2 

a5 

a4 

a5 


But the universal which 
relatively to 'melting 
a t 960.5 degrees centi¬ 
grade' has as its 
subjective parts :p 
al 
a2 


a3 

a4 

a5 


Therefore silver 


melts at 960.5 degrees centigrade . 


is silver. 


melts at 960.5 degrees centigrade .' 


B. But THE QUESTION OCCURS ; 

a. HOff does the mind make this passage? 

b. 0r:~ BASING THIS PASSAGE ON 'YHAT OBJECTIVE FOUNDATION , does the mind 
make it? 

c. Or: WHAT LEGITIMACY has this passage? 

C. These questions - all of which amount to the same - are 
diversely answered by authors. 

a. Some, with LACHEIISR ; 

al. Contend that the mind, given that a constant fact has been obse^ed: 

ala. is, in induction, passing from the majo r (i.e. from constancy in 
the observed cases) to the c onclusion (i.e. to constancy in ALL cases, to wit, 
the loniversal ), 

alb. by interpreting that constancy by the aid of the principles of 
UNIFORMITY OF NATURAL CAUSES or of FINALITY: v.g. ' the same natural cause 
in t he same circumstances produces the same effects *; ' nature operates in 
on e~and the same way *; ' nature is determined to one *. 

a2. But THIS CONTENTION IS FALSE : 


a2a. For: 

a2al. The cause in question may be: 
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a2ala. Either a cause ' per accidens ' (i.e. a cause producing that effect 
owing to some circumstance or determination accidental to that cause, as vrfien 
nian produces French speech owing to the accidental circumstance or determinat 
ion that he is educated in French); 

a2alb. Or a cause 'per se' (i.e. a cause INASMUCH AS IT IS SUCH or FROM 
ITS CM NATURE producing that~effect, as man produces speech) . 

a2a2. But: 

a2a2a. If the cause happens to he a cause ' per accidens ', then the 
conclusion that in ALL cases it will produce that effect, is an illegitimate 
conclusion. 

a2a2h. If the cause happens to he a cause ' per se ': 
a2a2hl. then the conclusion is indeed true, 
a2a2h2. hut the argxomentation: 
a2a2h2a. is only materially good, 

a2a2h2h. and reaches a true conclusion only ' per accidens' (i.e. hy 
fluke). 

a2a3. Therefore some further consideration (besides the consideration 
that 'silver 1' and 'silver 2' and 'silver 3' etc, when heated to 960.5 
degrees centigrade, is a cause of liquid, and the consideration that natural 
causes acts uniformly; or, in other words, some other interpretation of the 
constancy of the fact) is required, - and is had (because the mind is 
certain , at least subjectively, of its conclusion, whereas it could not be 
certain if these considerations or this interpretation alone were had). 

a2b. Moreover: 

a2bl. This contention of Lachelier would reduce induction: 
a2bla. to this syllogism in the t hird figure (cf. n.307, A.a): 

'al and a2 and a 3 and a4 and a5 melt at 960.5 degrees centigrade . 

But al ^d a2 and a5 and a4 and a5 are silv er. 

Therefore silver melts at 960.5 degrees centigrade. ' 

a2blb. 'fhich, since it is not legitimate unless 'al and a2 and a3 and 
a4 and a5' is a formally complete enumeration so that the predicate of the 
minor is ' ALL silvers', enabling the subject of the conclusion to be 'ALL 
silvers' (cf. n.307, B), - which is not so - needs to be completed 

by a hypothetic and conditional syllogism, whose major is taken from the 
principle of uniformity of natural causes, and vhose minor is the legitimate 
conclusion (' SOME silvers, or silver in SOME cases, melts at 960.5 degree s 
centigrade ') of the above syllogism, thus: 

' If silver in some (sufficiently varied) cases melts at 960.5 degrees 
centigrade, then silver in ALL cases melts at 960.5 degrees 
centigrad e. 

But silver in some (sufficiently varied) cases melts at 960.5 degrees 
centigrade . 

Therefore silver in ALL cas es melts at 960.5 degrees centigrade .' 

a2b2. But to what extent this argumentation is legitimate, it is not 
a syllogism, but is an induction disguised as a syllogism: 

a2b2a. For to what extent this argumentation is legitimate, that 
conditional major is really this: ' If silver in some'sufficiently varied or 
enumerated cases melts at 960.5 degrees, then (since 'silver in EVTRY case^ 
or 'silver' can be substituted for 'silver in SOME sufficiently varied or 
enumerated cases or for 'SOIM sufficiently enumerated silvers'). ^Iver in 
EVERY case or SILVER melts at 960,5 degrees. ' 
a2b2b. But: 

a2b2bl. WHENEVER THIS ASGEI’TSION BY SUBSTITUTION FROM SUBJECTIVE PARTS 
TO THE UNIVERSAL IS HAD, THM INDUCTION IS HAD ; or, in other words, 

WHENEVER A MORE UNIVERSA L ( 'melts at 960.~5 degrees') IS PROVED OF A LESS 
UNIVERSAL ('silver') BY THE USE OF A STILL LESS UNIVERSAL ('some silver' 
or 'silver in som,e cases' or 'silver 1 and silver 2 and silver 3 etc'), 

THE PROCESS IS INDUCTIVE , not deductive or syllogistic. 

a2b2b2. For in deduction or the syllogism a more universal (p) is 
proved by the medium of a 1 es s imiversal (M) of a still less universal (S), 
as explained above (n,272). 
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a2b5. But to what extent this argumentation is legitimate, some further, 
or other, interpretation of the constancy of the fact is required, and is 
made, by the mind, as said above (a2a3). 

b. Hence others, such as BENTHEM, contend that the mind makes this 
passage from subjective pairts (in the major ) to the \miversal (in the 
conclusion ): 

bl. by inferring from the constancy of the fact (in the major) the 
necessity , and therefore the universality . of the fact (in the conclusion). 
b2. Now: 

b2a. TO SAY THIS IS EXCELLENT, 

b2b. BUT MORE THAN THIS MUST BE SAID ; for the necessity is not evident 
save by recoiorse to the i^rinciple of reason of be (or sufficient reason): 

' of whatever is, there is a reason of be ', and therefore ' of that constancy 
which exists, there is a reason of its existence '. 

c. THEREFORE IT 1-,IUST BE SAID: 
cl. That: 

cla. Prom the constancy of the observed facts (in the major ), the mind 
concludes to their necessity,' and accordingly their universality (in the 
conclusion ); 

clb. but the reason of this constancy must be sought by the mind (it 
is found in the minor ) in the very things themselves, that is, IN THE VERY 
NATURES (of 'al', of ’a2', of 'aS' etc); 

clc. and thus the ultimate foundation of the certitude of induction 
is, ON THE PART OF THE OBJECT , the existence of NATURES , having determinate 
properties ; which natures: 

del. although in scientific induction, 
clcla. they be not known in themselves. 
clclb. but only in external signs, 

clc2. nevertheless explain the constancy of the signs. 

c2. And therefore it must be said that the mind reaches the universal 
(in the conclusion ): 

c2a. by substituting in the minor for the parts (al, a2, a3, a4, a5) 
enumerated in the major the UNIVERSAL NATURE which IS IN those parts; 

c2b. which substitution is possible and legitimate - given an 
observed constancy of the fact - because of the existence of that 
NATURE . 

D. And thus not in one sole foundation, but in a TWOFOLD foundation, 

a. to wit: 

al. one on the part of the subjec t, 
a2. another on the part of the object, 

b. is the value of scientific induction based. 

E. Wherefrom it follows that scientific laws enjoy true certitude : 

a. whenever diligent scientific observation, or experiment, has 
established the constancy of the fact. 

b. But: 

bl. if this proof of the constancy of the fact is lacking, 
b2. then certitude also will be lacking. 


383. SCHEMATIC SYNOPSIS: The contents of the fore-going chapter upon the 
discovery of scientific laws may be thus schematically summarized:- 
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NOT 


Through a nalyst s of S and P: "because they are not about 
ontological or philosophical properties . 

Through deduct ion , at least if it is q_uestion of more 
universal laws. 


Universal 
scientific 
laws arise 


m 

THROUG-H 

I INDUCriON 


Nor are 
they 


Probable only, as EhiPIRIGISTS AND NOMINALISTS 
contend. 


Only subjectively certain, as SUBJECTIVISTS 
A ND IDEALISTS contend. 


But they are 
objectively 


' PER SE ' certain , 
their certitude 
being based 


subjectively , on the 
nature of our intellect 


objectively, on the 
existence of NATURES. 


' PER ACCIDENS ' however probable only, 
by reason of their matter. 


SECTION EIGHT, 


EFFECT OP DEMONSTRATION OR SCIENCE IN GENERAL, 


384. ORDER OP PROCEDURE: The effect of demonstration or of scientific or 
certain proof - which effect is called S CIENCE - will be 
dealt with: 

A. In two sections devoted to science, to wit: 

a. On science in general : in the present section. 

b. On sciences in special : in the ninth section . 

B. But the treatise on science in general in the present section will 

deal: 

a* Pirst, with the nature of science. 

b. Secondly , with the origin of science. 

c. Thirdly , with the division of sciences: and indeed: 

1^^ ibe f irst place, with the division of science into speciolative 
and practical science. 

c2. in the second place , v/ith the specification and division of 
speculative sciences. 

d. Pourthly , with the s ubalternation of the sciences. 


C. Hence the followi-ng order of this section:- 
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Its nature 


Chapter thirty-five. 


Its origin 


Chapter thirty-six. 


On science 
in general 


Its division 


On speculativ e and 
practical science,.. 

On the s pecification 
and division of the 
sciences. 


Chapter thirty-seven. 


Chapter thirty-eight. 


The subalternation of the sciences 


Chapter thirty-nine. 


CtlAFTER THIRTY-PrVE. 


NATURE OP SCIEl^ICE. 


385. ORDUi OP HiOCEDURE: This chapter on the nature of science: 

A. V/ill: 

a. First , show that science is the formal effect of demonstration. 

Secondly , explain the natxire of science or of this effect in general. 

3. Hence the following order 

That it is the effect of demonstration.Article one. 

On the 
nature of 
science; 

Its nature......Article two. 


ARTICLE ONE. 


THAT SCIENCE IS THE FORMAL EPL^ECT OF DEI^DNSTRATION. 


386. S CIENCE IS OBTAINED BY DEMONSTRATION : That science is obtained through 

demonstration or certain proof, follows from the very notion of science;, 
indicated briefly above and to be further evolved below. 

A. For science is certain knowledge through causes . 

B. But our mind, which begins from a most confused knowledge, can know 
causes of things: 

a. neither in a first apprehension of things, 

b. nor in immediate judgments. 

C. Therefore our mind can have certain knowledge of the causes of things 
only through demonstration or certain proof. 


387. SCIENCE IS THE FORMAL EFFECT OP DEMONSTRATION : And therefore it must 
be said: 

A. That science is the effec t of certain proof or demonstration. 

B. And indeed the formal effect thereof: because it is the very 
conclusion of certain proof or demonstration. 
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NATURE OF SdEWCE IN GENERAL. 

388. CERTAIN KNaVLEDGE THROUGH CAUSES : SCIENC E, as all are aware, is CgCTAII 

KNQYT.ETyiE THROUGH CAUSIS . 

A. It is therefore explicat ive knowledge, necessarily true : 

a. And therefore it is about~ necessary objects only: 

b. Wherefore there is no science of contingent objects. 

®• Ne verthele s s it is, even though they be contingent^ about the things 
of the world, not indeed in their individuality (individual things are its 
material object), but abstract (Tts formal object). 

a. For which reason, science is: 

al. directly and 'per se' (of its nature) about UNIVERSAL essences, 

a2. indirectly only" !^!^ INDIVIDUALS , from whic h universal essences 
are abstracted (individual things having themselves as a term wherefrom). 

b. This cannot be understood by those: 

bl. who consider the universal as a certain construction of the mind, 
not having ontological value save through reference to individuals (which 
then have themselves as a term v^ereunto); 

b2. or who endeavour to construct a science of the individxial, as does 
Chevalier; 

b3. or who conceive all science after the manner of practical science, 
as does Blondel. 


389. DIVERSE WAYS IN ''ATHICH SCIHICES ATTAIN ESSENCES: But NOT IN THE SAME. 

WAY do all sciences attain essences: 

A. Some: 

a. are about essences, as know n, ALTHOUGH NOT EXHAUSTIVELY NOR 
ADEQUATELY as they are in themselves : 

al. (if our intellect knew essences adequately or exhaustively or 
comprehensively, then there would be as many sciences as there are essences : 
for each essence adequately known would be a specifically distinct medium of 
demonstration whereby would be demonstrated the properties of that essence: 
cf. John of St Thomas, Cursus Phil. t.I, pp.8.9, 824). 

a2, Sciences about essences as known are PHILOSOPH Y and MATHEMATICS. 


b. Yet d iversely are they about essence s: 

bl. MATFTFMATICS is about accidental essences abstracted from sensible 
thing, 

bla. (to wit, quantity and whatever 'per s e' pertains to quantity ), 

bib. which are considered by the mathematician in themselves. 
independently of their subjects , A S IP THEY ''.TERE SUBSTANCisS. 

b2. But PHTTDSOPHY is about s ubstances or substantial essences which, 
are known IN THEIR OI-ITOLOGICAL PROPERTIES. (Cf. n.S77, C). 

c. Both philosophy and mathematics : 

cl. are: 

cla. deductive science ( analytico-deductive ), 

clb. science V/HEREFORE (propter quid: cf. n.349), i.e. explicative 
science ('science d'explication'), 

c2. whereby the CAUSES of essences become in themselves known to us. 

B. But other sciences are also about essences , but as occult or hidden 
or undisclosed. 

a. About essences indeed, because science is an intellectual knowledge 
which is necessarily about essences . 

b. Yet as occult: For in these sciences: 
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bl. essences do not become known to us save through constant, observable , 
external signs (or through empiriological lav/s established by induction), 

b2. which PRACTICALLY take the place, as the medium of demonstration, of 
the ESSENCES OR CAUSES iirfiich remain unknown. 

c. These sciences are: 

cl. experimental , inductive , sciences, 

c2. sciences THAT (quia: cf. n.349, C), i.e. sciences of ascertainment 
or of statement ('sciences de constatation). 

d. These sciences, 

dl. inasmuch as they are much less perfect than the others, 
d2. necessarily tend towards a deductiv e form, viiich is more perfect 
(because the imperfect is of itself for the sake of the perfect), 

d3. and by reason of that very tendency they seek to be subalternated to 
a deductive science: 

d3a. whether to philosophy , 
d3b. or to mathematics. 

390. SCIENCE OBJECTIVELY AND SUBJECTIVELY CONSIDERED: But because every 
science has an object wherefrom it is specified, science can be 
considered in two ways , to wit: 

A. OBJECTIVELY: inasmuch as it is a complex or ordered multitude (a 
system) of scientific knowledges about some object: 

a. Thus taken science is a l ogical artefact or construct, consisting in 
an ordering of concepts whereby definitions, divisions and argumentations are 
constituted: it exists: 

al. permanently in the mind as an ordering of species (types); 
a2. and in writing (books) as in its sign. 

b. It is under this acceptation that the moderns always consider science. 

B. SUBJECTIVELY: inasmuch as science is considered in the scientist: 

a. Under this aspect science is a habit perfecting the intellect in 
relation to some scientific object (object of science). 

b. This acceptation: 

bl. though unknovm to the modems , 
b2. is nevertheless THE MORE PRINCIPAL; 

c. And the acquisition of this habit is the end of all study. 


SCHBVIATIC SUMMARY. 


391. SCHEMATIC SYNOPSIS: ?/hat has been said in the fore-going chapter on 

the nature of science in general, may be thus schematically summarized:- 


— either OBJECTIVELY, as it is in books. 

Y/hether it be 
considered 

or SUBJECTIVELY, as it is a HABIT, in the scientist . 


Science 


DIRECTLY 

about 

UNIVERSAL 

essences 


is 

concerned 


either 
as known : 
and then 


either accidental essences considered 
independently of their subjects: and 
then the science is MATHEMATICS. 

or substantial, known in their 
ontological properties : and then 
the science is PHILOSOPHY. 


or as occult , and known only in their 
observable si^ps (empiriological properties 
and lav/s) : and then is had POSITIVE SCIENCE. 


INDIRECTLY about individual things, inasmuch as essences 
exist in individuals. 
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CHAPTER THIRTY-SIX. 


ORIGIN OP SCIENCES. 


392. THE THEORY OP THE 'SOCIOLOGICAL' SCHOOL: According to this theory, 
propounded hy DURKHEIM and his followers, who are called the 
'Sociological' School: 

A. The origin of sciences must be found in religion : 

a. from which little by little scientific notions were freed, 

b. so as to acquire autono.uy. 

B. Earlier indeed, G0L!TE had sustained the same opinion in his doctrine 
of the t hree ages of the hioman race: according to which: 

a. Primitive men explained the phenomena of nature from the influence 
of the gods upon things; 

al. Thus they explained, for example, lightning from the anger of the 
gods, and the growth of crops from the benevolence of Kods beneath the earth, 
and the existence of fire from a gift of the gods, and the existence of man 
from creation by the gods, and so on. 

a2. In this way the human race proceeded: 

a2a. from fetishism (i.e. the worship of diverse material objects, 
such as a rock, or a block of metal, or a cat, in which they believed some 
powerful spirit to dwell, who could harm or help man), 
a2b. through polytheism , 
a2c. to monotheism. 

a3. This period of the life of the human race Comte called the 
THEOLOGICAL stage. 

b. As the gods were gradually more and more excluded from the explanation 
of nature, the more men came to explain natural phenomena through causes, 

inmanent indeed to things, but metaphysical : 

bl. Thus to the theological staige succeeded the METAPHYSICAL stage: 
b2. In which explanations are made through occult and abstract causes 
(such as the ' immanent reason ' of Heraclitus, the ' love hatred' of 
Empedocles, the participation in the 'ideas' of Plato, the soul, substantial 
and accidental ' forms '. the 'forces' and 'operative powers ' of Aristotle) 
and essences (such as the Schoolmen talked of), and abstractions which are 
conceived after the manner of realities. 

b3. In this stage nature is explained ' a priori '. 

c. At length, as science progresses, these metaphysical causes also are 
more and more expunged from the explanation of things: 

cl. Thus arises the POSITIVE or SCIEIfPIFIC stage: 
c2. in which: 

c2a. instead of essence is introduced the concept of law ; 
c2b. instead of subjective and apriorist constructions is introduced 
the observation of facts and experiment ; 

c2c. instead of metaphysics is introduced modern positive science . 

C. This explanation is n either conformed to REALITY nor proved by 
HISTORY . 

a. True indeed it is that in recent times the positive sciences have 
made gigantic advances; 

b. But it is not in the least legitimate to conclude: 

bl. that these advances correspond to a transition from one stage to 
another: 

bla. as if metaphysics is an amelioration in human knowledge because 
theology is eliminated, 

bib. or as if positive sciences have advanced because metaphysics is 
eliminated. 

b2. Nor that science issued forth from magic or theology. 
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393. THE BIOLOGICAL THEORY : According to this theory the sciences arise 
from the necessities of lif e. 

A. This explanation is proposed hy Bergson and many others. 

3. This explanation obviously accords with Bergson's doctrine of 
intellect as a tool-making faculty . 

C. Nevertheless that doctrine of the intellec t cannot be admitted: 

a. Since the intellect is: 
al. not only practical , 
a2. but also speculative ; 

b. and indeed, even further, it is of itself: 
bl. by priority speculative, 

b2. and only "by posteriority practical. 

D. Furthermore, this explanation: 

a. even if it were able to explain the origin of the practical sciences: 

b. yet cannot explain the origin of the s peculative sciences. 


394. CONCLUSION : Hence it must be said that: 

A. The nature of the human intellect, whose PROPER formal object is 
being abstracted from sensible things, explains: 

a. That ¥JNI DISCOVERIES of science have their origin from the 
necessities of life, since all human knowledge takes its beginning from sense. 

b. That liANY CAUSES, at the beginning unknown owirjg to the imperfection 
of the human intellect and considered to be supra-natural, have later been 

acknowledged to be really natural. 

B. But it is likewise clear: 

a. by reason of the ADEQUATE object of the human intellect, which is 
being: 

al. AS XIENTIFICALLY KNOffABLE ( SCIBLE ). 
a2. not as makeable . 

b. that the true origin of science is found in the very nature of our 
intellect, which, as Aristotle rightly said, naturally desires to ' SCIENTISE* . 
that is, TO KNQjy THROUCSi CAUSES , or to know V?HY or V/HEREFOEtE. 


CHAPTER THIRTY-SEVEN. 


SPECULATIVE AND PRACTICAL SCIENCE. 


395. ORDER OF PROCEDURE: This treatraoit of the division of science into 
speculative and practical science: 

A. Will consider: 

a. Firs t. the division itself. 

b. Secondly , the nature of practical science. 

B. Hence the following order :- 


On science 


Its division into speculative and practical science...Article one. 
Nature of practical science...Article two. 
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DIVISION OF SCIENCE INTO SPECULATIVE AND PRACTICAL SCIMCE. 


396. THIS DIVISION IS BY REASON OP END: Science, by reason of its end , is 
divided into speculative science and practical science, - waioh 
division indeed is taker- not on the score of purposed end, but of natural 
en.d,®03? it, is the act of every science, as said above, to know through causes . 

Therefore the division of science into speculative science and 
practical science: 

is not to be understood as if the act of the former only were to 
know , while ^he act of the latter were to operate (i.e. ^ or make) . 

But of each the act is to KNOW. 

But the end of this ' know ' has itself diversely in each. 

For the ^d of SPECULATIVE science is KNOV/ING ITSELF : 

So that speculative science knovys fear the sake of knowing ; 

"For the speculative (scientist) speculates (i.e. looks at) the 
truth , not for the sake of something else, but FOR THE SAKE OF ITSELF only" 
(i.e. for the sake of speculating it only), (in III de Anima, lect,15., ed. 
Pirotta, n.820ss), or, in other words "has for end the truth which he is 
considering" (In Boethium de Trinitate, q.5, a.l). 

But the knowing exercised by IRAGTICAL science is a knowing ordered 
towards operation : 

For "the practical (scientist) speculates the truth FOR THE SAKE OF 
OPEEIATION " (In III de Anima. ibid), 

or, in other words, " orders the considered truth towards operation 
as towards end." (in Boethium de Trinitate, ibid.). 


397. THIS EM) IS THE END OF THE KNOi(i/LEDGE OR SCIENCE: But note that the end 

whereof it is question here, and vdiich specifies the two sciences: 

A. Is: 

a. the end of the KNOWING ITSELI ' or of the VERY SCIENCE ITSELF . 

b. not the end of the operant or scientist . 

B. For if the distinction were taken on the part of the operant, 

rightly would this distinction be rejected, as Baudin wishes to reject it. 

(introd. Generale a la Philosophie, p.l25). 

C. Therefore, against Baudin, this division is to bo retained as 
objectively based . (Cf. Yves Simon: Critique de la Connaissance pratique, 
ch.I). 


ARTICLE T'.VO. 


NATURE OF PRACTICAL SCIENGE. 


398. PRACTICAL SCIENCE KNOWS: "Although it is on account of operation, 

nevertheless that operation is not an act of science, but an act of 
virtue ." (in Boethixjm de Trinitate, ibi^. ad 3); v.g. although moral 
philosophy is ordered towards speaking truthfully and paying debts and 
worshipping God etc, nevertheless speaking truthfully and paying debts and 
worshipping God are not acts of moral philosophy, but of the virtues of 
veracity and of Justice and of religion. 

A. The reason is that: 

a. the act of practical science is some knowing (through causes), 

b. whereas operation is some doing, (or making) . 


B. For in this: 




a. for example, does moral philosophy (ethics) differ from prudence: 
al. that the act of moral philosophy is KNOWING an operation (doing), 
a2. whereas the act of prudence is D IRECTING an operation, 
h. and, for example, does the philosophy of art (poietics) differ from 

art: 

bl. that the act of the philosophy of art is KNOWING an operation 
(making), 

b2. whereas the act of art is DIRECTING an operation. 


399. FORMAL OBJECT CP PRACTICAL SCIENCE: Nevertheless it is not sufficient 
in order that a science be practical, that it be about an operable 
(i.e. about an act or a product). 

A. For a science may be about an operable as a material object (of 
science), which it considers speculatively: 

a. then the formal object is speculative, and therefore this science 
is speculative, not practical. 

b. Thus: 

bl. For example , may natural philosophy consider buildings; 

bla. but considering them: 

blal. not as makeable, 

bla2. but as sensible beings ; 

bib, and then buildings: 

blbl. will be a material object: 

blbla. both of natural philosophy, which considers them speculatively, 
biblb. and of the philosophy of art, vdiich considers them as makeable , 
or practically; 

"blc. the formal object being diverse for each science. 
b2. For example, "if a builder considers house: 

b2a. " defining Taouse and dividing house and considering its universal 
predicates . 

b2b. "For this is to consider operables: 
b2bl. "in a speculative manner, 

b2b2. "and not according as they are operable ." (l, q.l4, a.16). 

B. These last words of St Thomas indicate what is the formal object of 
practical science: 

a. to wit: "operables according as they are operable ". 

b. For otherwise practical science would not be " FOR THE SAKE OF 
OPEEIATION " (in III de Anima, ut supra n.396 A.c). 


400. DIVISION OP PRACTICAL SCIENCE INTO SPBCULATIVO-PRACTICAL AND PRACTICO- 

PRACTICAL SCIEITCE: But operables, " according as they are operable ", 
can be considered by the practical intellect in two ways ; to wit, accordirg 
as they are "proximate to or remote from operation" (^In Boethium de Trinitate 
q.5, a.l, ad 4), i.e. proximate to being done or made, or remote from being 
done or made. 

A. A science which considers operables, according as they are remote 
from operation, is said to be speculativo-practica l science: siich are, for 
example, moral philosophy, philosophy of art, theoretical medicine or the 
theory of architecture. 

B. A science however which considers operables, according as they are 
proximate to operation, is called practico-practical science: such are, for 
example, the practical moral sciences (to wit, jurisprvidence, casuistry, 
sociology etc), practical medicine or practical architecture. 

C. It is to be observed that both speculativo-practical science and 
practico-practical science are about a UNIVERSAL ob.1 ect: for otherwise they 
would not be science. 

D. It is to be noted accordingly, furthermore: 

a. that this division of science by the differences 'speculativo- 
practical' and 'practico-practical' is a division of science; 

b. and is not to be confused with the division of practical judgment 
by the differences 'speculativo-practical' and 'practico-practical': for: 

bl. speculativo -practical judgments proceed from science , 

b2. Y/her eas pmctico-practical judgments proceed from pr udence or art . 

c. Hence the following division proposed schematically:- 
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JIEKMOT 
about an 
operable 
as 

operable 
may be 


either about it considered 
UNIVERSALLY ; and then it 
is a SEECULATIVO-PRACTICAL 
JUIXatEMP and is a Judgment 
of SCIENCE ; and then it is 
about an operable 


"Either as remote from 
operation: and then the 
Judgment is a 
SEBCULATIVO-practioal 
Judgment, and proceeds 
from SPEGULATIVO-PRAGTICAL 


.... SCIENGE 


or as proximate to 
operation: and then the 
Judgment is a 
sp eculativo-FRACTICAL 
Judgment, and proceeds 
from PRACTICO-PRACTICAL 


or about it considered 
SINGULARLY : and then 
it is a EMCTI CO- 
PRACTIGAL JUDGtiNT ; 
and then it is about 
an operable 


either as a DOING : 
and then it is a 
Judgment of, and 

proceeds from.... . PRUDMGB. 


or as a MAKING : 
and then it is a 
Judgment of, and 

proceeds from. ART. 


E. Accordingly both speculative-practical science and practico-practical 
science " is contained under practica l (science), being ORDERED TOWARDS 
0PEElATI0N "~ (In Boethium de Trinitate, q.5, a.l, ad 4). 


P. But if: 


a. The QUESTION is asked: whether these sciences: 

al. differ specifically, and so are specifically distinct habits , 
a2. or aire only parts of the same science? 

b. The ANSWER seems to be that: 

bl. They are not specifically distinct, and so are not diverse habits, 

IF IT IS QUESTION GF SCIENCE S, such as medicine, v\hich are of the order of 
POSITIVE sciences. Thus does St Thomas speak of the parts of medicine 
Xin Boethium de Trinitate, q.5, a.l, ad 4), in which would be distinguished 
as parts of the same science: 

bla. its theoretical or speculative ( speculative -practical) part, 
bib. and its practical ( practic o-practical) part. 

b2. BUT IF IT IS QUESTION OF MORAL THILOSOHiY AND MORAL SCHNOB . 
it is probable that they are two habits specifically distinct, because 
beneath the genus of practical science, a diverse m^ner of defining seems 
to indicate specific diversity. For not in the same way do practico- 
practical moral science and speculative-practica l moral science (i.e. moral 
philosophy) define, or resolve their concepts (cf. n.377, C). 

b2a. SPECULATIVO-PRAGTICAL moral science (viz. moral philosophy ) defines 
relatively to BEING (i.e. ontologically), 

b2al. Just as do the speculative philosophical sciences; 
b2a2. yet it is not a speculative science, because it already proceeds 
in a composite manner (i.e. "by the application of a form to a matter" 
to wit, by the application of the principles of moral rectitude to acts - 
"and not by the resolution of a compound into its universal fomal principles": 
I, q.l4, a.16) and proceeds towards moving, albeit remotely , iinto operation. 
(V/herefore here John of St Thomas and Gredt seem to speak less correctly). 

b2b. But PR AOTICQ-PRACTICAL moral science (viz. moral science , v.g. 
casuistry, Jurisprudence, sociology) : 
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b2'bl. because it must move proximately to operation, 
b2b2. defines: 

b2b2a. not relatively to being , 

b2b2b. but relatively to COITOBETE NECESSITIES , (while, as is elsewhere 
explained, empiriological science defines relatively to observed phenomena 
or sensations or operations of measurement). 

b2c. Therefore: 

b2cl. between the two manners of proceeding, to wit: 
b2cla. that of speculativo-practical moral science (moral philosophy) , 
b2clb. and that of practico-practical moral science (moral science) . 
b2c2. there seems to be the same distinction as between: 
b2c2a. the ontological manner of defining proper to speculative 
philosophy , 

"bScSb. and the empiriological manner of defining proper to positive 
science . (Cf, Maritain : tes degres du savoir, pp.880ss; Yves Simon : La 
critique de la connaissance morale, ch.VI-VIl). 

b3. BUT AS RBG-ABDS MORAL THEOLOGY ■ it is to be said, on the contrary, 
that speculativo-practical moral theology and practico-practical moral 
theology are not diverse habits: 

b3a. since there is less difference between these two than between 
dogmatic theology and moral theology: 

b3b. which, as is proved in sacred theology, are the same habit, which 
is together: 

b3bl. speculative, 
b3b2. and practical. 


SCHMATIO SUMMARY. 


401. SYNOPTIC RECAPITULATION; The contents of the fore-going chapter may be 
thus schematically summarized:- 
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S PECULATIVE science; which is a certain through causes 

■J^t as end of operant cr scientist 


Sciences 
are div¬ 
ided on 
the score 
of end 
into 


'OR THE SAKE OF KNCfflNG. 


Its end , 
to wit, 
operation 


Its 

NATURE 


PRACTICAL 


science or 
KNOWING 


through 
causes FOR 
THE SAKE OF 
OPERATION; 


is taken 


hut as end of the knowledge itself. 




It is therefore 
about an 
OPEEIABLE (which 


lis its material 


Not according as this is 
considered in its universal. 
predicates: (the science then 
would be speculative). 


But according as it is 
operable this is its 
formal ob.lect. 


May he 

considered 

as 


Remote from operation: the 
science is then SPECULATIVO~ 
PRACTICAL. 


Proxim8.te to operation: the 
science is then TRACT ICO ~ 
PRACTICAL: 


Its 

DIVISION : 
an 

operable 


Is not 
specific 


This 

division 


If it is question of 
positive sciences (v.g. 
medicine): for then both 
the speculative-practical 
science and the practico- 
practical science is 
about observables. 


If it is question of 
sacred theology : because 
both specuiatiw- 
practical and practico- 
practical moral theology 
proceed under the same 
formal light (or formal 
character v\^ereunder), to 
wit: virtual revelation. 


But is specific 
if it is ques- 
tion of moral 
philosophy and 
moral science, 
inasmuch as 


Moral philosophy 
resolves its con¬ 
cepts relatively 
to being. 


But moral science 
resolves it s con¬ 
cepts relatively 
to concrete (ob¬ 
servable ) neces- 
I sitios. 
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CHAPTER THIRTY-EIGHT. 


SPECIFICATION AND DIVISION OP SPECULATIVE SCIENCES. 


402. ORDER OP PROCEDURE: This treatment of the specification and division 
of the speculative sciences: 

A. Will deal: 

^irst , with the specification of the speculative sciences: which 
treatment will be twofold. to wit: 

al. In the first place, shewing that these sciences are specified 
from their formal object; 

a2. In the second place, exposing the diverse degrees of abstraction 
according to ■vdiich are taken the diverse formal characters whereunder of 
these sciences. 

b. Secondly , with the division of the speculative sciences: -whioh 
treatment will likev/ise be twofold, to wj.t: 

bl. In the first place , exposing their true division; 
t>2. In the second place ^ exposing the divisions proposed by modem 
authors. 


B. Hence the following order :- 


On the 

specification 
and division 
of the 
speculative 
sciences: 


On their 
specification 


On their 
division 


Prom formal object...Article one. 

The diverse degrees of abstraction...Article two. 


As it is truly proposed.Article three. 

As it is proposed by moderns.Article four. 


ARTICLE ONE. 


SPECUUTIVE SCIENGES ARE SPECIFIED FROM THEIR FORMAL OBJECT. 


403. TViTOFOLD FORMAL CHARACTER OF 0B .TECT: "Note that the formal character 

ratio formal!s) of the object in science is twofold: the one of the 
object AS THING, the other of the object AS OBJECT ; or the one as WHICH 
the other as WHEREUNDER . 

A. "The formal character of the object, as THING, or WHICH, is THE 
CHARACTER OF THE OBJECTED THING WHICH PRULARILY TERMINATES THE ACT OP THAT 
HABIT, and from which flow the passions of that subject, and which is the 
medium in a first demonstration: as: 

a. " entity in metaphysics, 

b. " quantity in mathematics, 

c. "and mobility in natural (scimee). 

B. "But the formal character of the object as QBJEgT . or YWTEREUNDER. 

is SUCH UMATIRIALITY . OR SUCH A MODE CF ABSTRACTING AI'ID OF TTFlffTTJT-MT, • for 
example: ~~~ 

a. " without any matter whatsoever , in METAPHYSICS . 

b. " with intelligible matter only in MATHEMATTCR . 

c. "and with sensible matte r, yet not this, in NATURAL (SCIENCE)." 

( Cajetan; In I, q.l, a.3, n.IIl). “ 
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AHA NTCESSITT yti^T. TrPY awTi T^TSTINCTIOT J OF THESE WO CHARACT^.; 

from raiitli^^tion of two genera, in which the object of a science 
located. 


A. "For: 

a. "it must formally be: 

al. "such a THIN G, ,„ / ■■u-t • ^ 

a2. "suchwise SCIENTIFICALLY KNOW^j ^ ( scibilis). 

b. "And therefore: 

SL.""LtirI fomal character constituting it formally in such be-real" 

character constituting it formally in such 
be- knowable " (i.e. in such scientific knowability), 
b2. "in order that it may be placejd: 

b2a. "both in the genus of things^ ^ vieac •' (ra^(=^^an' ibid. 

b2b. "and in the genus of scientif ically hnowabj^o. \ —j]-• 

n.IV). 

B. In order that this argument may be more easily understood, let us 
illustrate it by the aid of ex.-onples: 

a. JUST AS, in order that something may be the object of a SEN SE (v.g. 
of sightT : 

Sa ^Lch^a TOT^Ito^wit, a C0L0im_THING), _ trTQ-raTTi'^ 

alb! >:^nohwise SENSIBLE (to wit, SEEABLY SENSIBLE, i.e. VI^IE). 

a2. and therefore: 

Sai.“otra ^™l character (to wit. OOLOffi) constituting it formally 

in Bansihility (to wit, in SjEABIB SMSlSILm. i.a. in YloIsn J T Y), 

te‘g^^of’’t!^1nto *ioh it ^ 

order to be the object of SIGHTTto wit, in the genus SEEABLY SMSIB I^ , 
i.e. 'VISIBLE')- 

b. SO TOO, in order that something may be the object of a SCIIgO . 

(v.g. of geometry ): 

bl. It must formally be: 

Mb! ^u^srCTmSiiLMffirs’iat, aEa mMCALLl KNOTg ja:)- 
b2. And therefore: 

blal.^bot^a formal character (to wit, SHAH) constituting it formally 

:: H:¥S;=ss-i;; 

b2b. in order that it may be placed. 

b2bl. both in the genus of thi^s into which it ) 

order to be the object of (to wit, in the genus_ )» 

b2b2. and in the genus of scientifically knowables into ^ich it must 
be bright in order to be the c5bject of GEOMETRY (to wit, in the genus 
CTniifETRIGALLY KNOWABLE *) . 

c. AND SO TOO for the object of every sc ience. 


405. DISTINCTIONS OF OBJECT: Accordingly, the thii^ which is the object of 
a science may be considered in two ways,, to wit: 
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A. According as it is some thing in itself absolutely (i.e. as a thing, 
not as an object ) : 

a. Then it is taken according to the reality or entity which it bespeaks 
in itself absolutely. 

b. Thus taken it is the MATERIAL OBJECT of the science. 

c. ^/iTherefore the MATERIAL OBJECT is defi.ned: TOATEVER BY TH E SCIENCE 
IS KNOWN. TAEEN ACCORDING TO THE REALITY Yi/HICH IT BESPEAKS IN ITSELF 
^SOLUTELY . 

B. According as it terminates the act of the science (i.e. as an 
object ): 

a. Then it is taken according to the formal character of the object : 

b. But this formal character of the object is twofold . to vdt: 

bl. The formal character constituting the object SUCH A THIEG- as is 
known by the science or terminates the act of the science: and then: 

bla. This formal character taken as a form is the FOEIMAL CHARACTER OR 
REASON OF TEIE OBJECT AS IT IS A THPJG or the FORMAL CHARACTER ’^jiTHICH * is 
known, and is defined; THE CHARACTER OF THE OBJECTED THING \7HICH.ERIMARILY 
AND 'PER SE« (NECESSARILY) TERMINATES THE ACT OF THE SCIMCE . 

bib. But if the compound of this formal character with its subject 
(i.e. with the material object) is considered, then is had the FORl'IAL OBJECT 
'Y/HICH * is known; and this is defined: TH AT liVHICH BRItJARILY AND *EER SE * 
( NECESSARILY) TERMINATES AS A THINS THE'ACT OF THE SCIENCE. 

b2. The formal character or reason constituting the object IN SUCH 
MANNER KNO'YABL E by the science or terminative of the act of the science: 
and this is the FORMAL CHY^iCTER OR REASON OF THE OBJECT IT IS AN CBJECT 
or FORIviAL CHARACTER CE REASON WHEREUNDER ; 

b2a. and: 

b2al. it is defined: THE FORIfAL CHARACTER OR REASON WHEREUNDER pS 
OBJECT IS IN SUCH IvtANNER KNaVABLE BY THE SCIENCE : 

b2a2. and it consists in SUCH IMMATERIALITY OR SUCH A MANNER OP 
ABSTRAACTINC AND OF DEFININ G ; 

b2b. and it is called also, especially by more recent scholastic 
writers the FORMAL OBJECT YJHEREBY OR WHEREUNDER . 

C. Which distinctions: 

a. May be thus exhibited schematically:- 


The 
object 
of a 
science 
may be 
taken 
according 
to: 



AS IT IS THE OBJECT, i.e. AS IT 


IS KNQYABLE BY THE SCIENCE: ani 
thsn is had the FORMAL CH.riRACTER 

OR REASON YifHEREUNDER. OR FORMAL 

either the 
FORMAL REASON 
Ce CHiJLiCTER 

OP raE OBJECT 

OBJECT Y/HEREUND'eR OR WHEREBY. 

AS IT IS A THING: and 


then is had the FORMAL 

CHARACTER OR REASON 

V/HICH is known,....... 

From which 
resu3.ts the 
FORMAL OB- 
JECT WHICH 


or its entity considered in itself 
absolutely: and then is had the 
MATERIiJ. OBJECT.. 


Prom which 
results the 
OBJECT simply 
speaking. 


b. Just as the object of sight may be thus exhibited:- 
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AS OBJECT ; FORMAL CHARACTER 
OR REASON 'THEREUNDER ; light. 


Object 

of 

sij^t ; 


FORMAL REASON 
OR characte r" 
OF ITS OBJEC T 


AS THIN G; FORivlAL 
CHARACTER OR REA SON 
WHICH ; colour-••'••• 


FORtAAL OBJECT 
WHICH ; coloured 
extense. . 


OBJECT SIMPLY 
speaking: 
illuminated 
coloured 
extense. 


ITS MATERIAL OBJECT : opaque extense j 


c. Which is thus illustrated: 

cl. from the object of the science of geometry : 


FORMAL REASON 
OR CHARACTE R 
OF ITS (EJ ECT 


Object 

of 

geometry 


AS OBJEC T : FORMAL CH ARACTER 
OR REASON y/HEREUlIDER : The 
geometrical manner of 
abstractness and definition 


AS THIN G; FOR MAL 
CHARA . CTER OR REASO N 
YHilCH : Shape. 


F ORMAL OBJE OT 
Y/HICH ; Shaped 
body, or body 
as shaped .... 


O BJEOT simply 
speaking: Body 
as shaped taken 
under the 
geometrical manner 
of abstracting and 
defining . 


ITS MATERIAL OBJECT ; Body 


c2. from the object of the science of m etaphysics : 


FORMAL REASON 
OR CHARACTER 
0P_IT S OBJECT 


Object of 
metaphysics 


AS OBJECT: FORMAL CHARACTER 

OR REASON Y/HEREUNDER: The 
metaphysical mode of 
abstractness and definition.. 

OBJECT simply 

AS THING: FORMAL 

FORMAL OBJECT 
YraiCH: Being 
forasmuch as 
it is being.. 

speaking: Being 
forasmuch as it 

CHARACTER OR 

is being, taken 

REASON YfliiCH-Bcir.;- 

under the 


metaphysical 
manner of 
abstracting and 
defining. 


- - - 


ITS MATERIAL OBJECT ; Being, 


406. THE SPECIFICATIVE PRINCIPLE IS THE FORMAL REASON WHEREUHDER ; But that 
speculative sciences are specified from the very formal reason or 
character Y/HEREUNDER , is manifest: 
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A. For "that division of being solely diversifies speculative habits, 

which infers a proper division of THE SPECULABi-iE AS IT IS SPECUi-^ABi-iE , 
through proper differences of tke speculable itself: which are taken according 
to diversity of manner of ABSTRACTING FROM MATTER . 

B. "And if you add to what has been said that the differences of 
the SCIENTIFICALLY KNOWABlE AS SUCH are the very FORMA L REASONS 
OF THE SCIENTIFICALr.Y KNOWABLE OBJECT AS IT IS AN OBJECT: 

C. "it follows of necessity: 

a. "that the specific unity and diversity of the sciences is 
accounted through the unity and diversity OF THE FORMAL REASON OF THE 
OBJECTS AS THEY ARE OBJECTS : 

b^ "or, which is the same, of the formal reasons V/HEREUNDER 
things are known scientifically." (Cajetan: ibid. n.V). 


ARTICLE TWO. 


THE DIVERSE DEGREES OF ABSTRACTION 


407. PREAMBLES: Here: 

A. It is question of the diverse degrees of abstraction according 
to which are taken the DIVERSE REASONS WHEREUNDER of the speculative 
sciences. 

B. Note that abstraction is taken here: 

a. not for the act o f the mind abstracting, 

b. but for the term of that act, which is the state of the object 
abstracted , (I.e. abstractedness). 

C. For a good understanding of the formal reasons or characters 
WHEREUNDER of the sciences, whicn specify and diversify the sciences, it 
is necessary rightly to understand: 

a. both th e two genera of abstraction (n. 4i08), 

b. and the diversity of the degrees of abstraction (n. 409). 


408. THE TV/O GENERA OF ABSTRACTION: Regarding this it is to 

be known that: 

A. " ABSTRACTION by intellect is TWOFOLD , to wit, that 
whereby a FORMAL is abstracted from a material, and that whereby a 
UNIVERSAL WHOijE is abstracted from its subjective parts." 


a. Now: 

al. "according to the first , quantity is abstracted from sensible 

matter; 

a2, "according to the second, animal is abstracted from ox and lion.' 

b. But: 

bl. moreover: 

bla. "the first I call FORMAL (i ntensive) abstraction , 
bib. "but the second I call TOTAL (extensive) abstraction; 
b2. "because: 

b2a. "what is abstracted by the first abstraction, is as a FORM O F 
that wherefrom it is abstracted; but what is abstracted by the second abstract' r e 
is as a universal WHOLE with respect to that wherefrom it is abstracter. 
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B. "But: 



THESE TV70 ABSTRACTIONS DIFFER IN TOUR WAYS; 

a, "FIRST,, 

oi. "BECAUSE; 

ala. "In FORMAL aBstraotion 
each concept separately is had 
complete, to wit, the ocnoept of 
that which is abstracted, and of 
that whereftx)ni it is abstracted, 
that is. the formal concept and 
the matoria.! concept: so that 
neither concept includes the other. 

alal» "For a line, in that 
which a line is, has completely 
its definition not including 
sensible matter. 

alaS. "But conversely 
sensible matter has completely its 
definition not including anything 
of a line, in that which a line is; 
otherwise natural definitions would 
abstract from sensible matter. 

a2. "The foundation of thii 

alb. "But in TOTAL aDstracyion, 
each concept separat^y does not 
remain complete, so that the one doeu 
not include the other; but one only; 
to wit, the concept of that Mihich is 
abstracted" (does not include the 
other). 

"For vdien I abstract animal from 
man, the concept of man and the 
concept of animal do not prescind 
from each other; but only the con¬ 
cept of animal dees not include the 
concept of man: for man is not 
understandable without animal. 

3 difference is, th^: 

".......The former (to 

wit. formal)abstraction; 

g^al. "is not wrought tharou^ 
the consideration of something 
which is of the notion of that 
matter and throu^ the non-consid¬ 
eration of something, which is of 
its notion: 

a2a2. "but rather it is 
wrou^it throu^ the separation of 
those things which are of the 
notion of the formal from those 
which are of the notion of the 
material, as the example givm 
shows. 

a2b, "The latter (to wit, total) 
abstraction is wrought through the 
consideration of something which is 
of the notion of the inferior; and 
through remotion, that is, non¬ 
consideration of something which^is 
of the notion of that same inferior; 
for animal is abstracted from sonan 
through this, that the intellect 
considers in man the * animal* and 
not the *rational*, whereof both are 
of the notion of man. 

•h. "SECONDLY THE! DlJJ'FEti BECAUSE: 

bl. "Throufda FORMAL 
abstraction arises in that which 
is abstracted: 

bla. "actuality, 

bib. "distinctness, 

bio. "and intelligibility. 

b2, "But in TOTAL abstraction 
arises in that vMoh is abstracted: 

•hpa. "rotmtiality. 
b2b. "eSnfusion, 

1^9,rt^ less 

« "THIRDLY THEY DIFFER: 

al. "BECAUSE: 

cla. "In FORMAL abstraction, 
so far forth as something is more 
flbstnant^ SO much more known is it 
IN ITS NATURE. 

nib. "But in TOTAL abstraction 
so far forth as something is more 
nba+T'antf so much more known is it 

TO US. 
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'' The foundation of these differences is because: 


c2a. " Formal abstract- 
ion is wrought through separation 
P^^sntial materials and the 

like. 


c2b. "But total abstraction is 
wrought through separation from 
actual specifics , and by how much 
something is the more abstracted 
from these, by so much is it the 
more potential, since genus by 
can-ness contains its inferiors: and 
so much the more is it less intell¬ 
igible, since act according to itself 
is more known than potency. 



UNIVERSAL than others, and can 
be compared to others as to 
subjective parts, for the reason 
that both abstractions can befit 
the same: 

d2b2. "nevertheless 
inasmuch as they stand under me- . 
taphysical: 

d2b2a, "they are not 
universals with respect to naturals 
d2b2b:'but: 
d2b2bl. "forms, 

K2. "and Naturals 
are their matter ." (Cajetan: 
Prooemium in De Ente et Essentia : 
Conclusio.) 


409. THREE DEGREES OF FORMAL ABSTRACTION: It is to be 

observed that the three degrees of formal abstraction are 
ANALOGOUS, just as being itself is analogous, that is essentially diverse. 
(Cf. nn. 148 - 159). 

A. This diversity is already evident in the very enumeration 
which St. Thomas gives of these degrees (In Boethium De Trinit^e, q,5,a.l) 
a^! "li’or certain of the speculables there are which depend on 
matter according to be, because only in matter can they be. And these are 
distinguished; 



al. "Because certain (of them) depend on matter both according 
to be and according to understanding, as do those IN WHOSE DEFINITION IS 
PUT SENSIBLE MATTER . 

ala. "wherefore they cannot be understood without sensible 
matter, as flesh and bones must be taken in the definition of man; 

alb. "and of these is PHYSICAL or NATURAL SCIENCE. 
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a2. "But; 

a2a. "certain (of them); . . -u 

a2al. "although they depend on ma tter according to 

a2a2. "nevertheless not a ccording to understan ding, because IN ltm . 4 ^.. 
nWTMTTTON?^ fcj WOT PT7P 3M3IHLE ILASTS R; as line and number; 
a2b. "ard of these is MATHUlA-TICg . 

"But there are certain epeoulahlee which Bn WOi; BEPglD ON MATOS 
tCCOBDIIlG TO BE ; 

bl. "because without matter they can be; • 

bla. "w hether it be that they are never in matter, as God and angel, 
bib. "or that i n certain (cases) they are in matter, and 
(cases) not, as substance, quality and act, one and many and_such things; 

-^."^about all of whidi is theology, that is, divine science, because 

the chief of the objects known in it is God. By another name it is called 

ilEPAPHYSICS . that is transphysics. 

b2a. "because after physics it occurs to be learnt by us 
b2b. "to whom it befits to come to insensible things from sensible 
things." (In Boethium de Trinitato , q.5, a.l). 

3. But thi s diversity is still more eviden t from this, that; 

a. In the FIRST degree of abstraction "in vhich is absolutely consid^ed 
some nature ac cording to its essential char ac^t^' (abstracted) rom^^'* 
parts, which are not parts of the species, but are accidental parts. 

b. But in the SECOND degree a form is abstracted from mat^^. 


bl. However: . . . , - j 

bla. Not indeed a substantial form, "because a substantial form and th 
matter corresoonding to it depend on each other, so that one c^not be under¬ 
stood without*'the other, for this reason that a proper act is in its proper 

"^**°bib. "but it is understood of an accidental forr ii, lAiiich is quantity ^d 
figure, from which indeed sensible matter cannot be abstracted tlirough under- 

blbl. "since sensible qualities cannot be understood unless quantity bo 

pre-understood, as is clear in surface and colour: . „ ^c, nr.+- 

blb2. "neither also can a subject of movement be understood, v^ich is not 
understood as quantic." (in Boethixmi De Trinitate, q.5, a.3). 

b2. Nevertheless "since all accidents are compared to substance as forra 
to matter, and the character of every accident whatsoever depends on substance, 
it is impossible that such a form be separated from substance. 

b2at "But accidents come to substance in a certain order. For: 
b2al. " first comes to it quantity, 
b2a2. " next quality, 

b2a3. " then passions and movement. -ho 

b2b. "'iTherefore quantity can. be understood in substance, before th 
understood in it sensible qualities wherefrom it is called sensible mcxtter: 
b2bl. "and thus according to the notion of its substance: 
b2bla. "cuantity does not depend on sensible matter, 
b2blb. "but on intelligible (matter) only. _ v, - 1,1 

b2b2. "For substance, accidents once removed, remains comprehensio e 

only by intellect." (ibid.). 

c. But it is cle^r that the THIRD degree of abstraction differs from 
the other two, from this, that it considers being abstracted firom all mat _ tg r. 
cl. both intelligible, 
c2. and sensible. 

G. But the same is again evident from this , that in each degree 'the 
term of knowledge is not always uniformly: for sometimes it is in sense ., 
sometimes in i magination , sometimes in intellect alone. 

a. "For sometimes tlie properties and accidents of a thing which are 
manifested by sense, sufficiently express the nature of the thi^_j 

al. "and then it behoves that the .judgment about the true thing, which 
the intellect makes, be conformed to those things vdiich sense manifests about 

the thing. 
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a2. "and such are all natural things, which are determined to sensible 
matt er: 

a2a. "and T EEKBPORE IN NATURAL SCIENCE KNaTLEDGE MUST BE TERMINATED A T 
SENSE, to wit, that we judge about things in this way according as sense 
manifests them. 

a2b. "And these are NATURALS (HfYSI CS) which are concreted with sensible 
matter and movement: 

a2bl. "both according to be, 

a2b2. "and according to consideration. 

b. "But there are certain things the judgment of vAiich does not depend 
on those things which are perceived by sense; because, although according to 
be they are in sensible matter, nevertheless according to character as defined 
they are abstracted from sensible matter. 

bl. "But the best judgment about each thing is made according to 
character as defined. 
b2. "But: 
b2a. "because: 

b2al. " according to character as defined they do not abstract from all 
ma tter TBiiatsoever. but only from sensible matter ; 

b2a2. "and, sensible conditions being removed, there still remains 
something imaginable ; 

b2b. "therefore I N SUCH THMGS IT BEHOVES THAT JUDGllENT BE TAKM 
ACCORDII^ TO THAT miCE IMAGINATION IIANIFESTS. 
b3. "Such are MATHEMATICS . 

b4. "For in mathematics knowledge must according to judgment be 
terminated at imagination, not at sense, because mathematical judgment 
surpasses the apprehension of sense: 

b4a. "wherefore there is not the same judgment sometimes on a 
mathematical line as on a sensible line; 

b4b. "as in this, that a straight line touches a sphere only according 
to a point: which befits a separate straight line, but not a straight line 
in matter. 

c. "But there are certain things which EXCEfcllJ both that which falls 
under sense , and that vdiich falls under imagination ; as those things vAiich 
do not depend on matter, - neither according to be nor according to 
consideration : and therefore the knowledge of such according to judgment 
ou^t not be terminated at imgination nor at sense . 

cl. "But nevertheless from those things Tidiich are comprehended by sense 
or imagination we come to the knowledge of these: 

cla. "either by way of causality; as when from an effect we know the 
cause, which is not commensurate to the effect, but excelling (it); 

clb. "or by exces s; 

clc. "or by remotion , when we separate from such things all that sense 
or imagination apprehends. 

c2. "Therefore: 

c2a. "in divine science we can lose sense and imagination: 
c2al. " as principl es of our consideration, 

c2a2. " but not~as 'terms; to v/it, that we should judge divine things to 
be such, as are those things which sense and imagination apprehend. 
c2b. "But to be led to something is, to be terminate d at it; 

d. "And: 

dl. "therefore: 

dla. " IN DIVINE SCIENCE" (i.e. METAPHYSICS ) " WE OUfflT TO BE LED NEITHER 
T O SENSE NOR TO DIAGINATION ; 

dlb. " BUT IN lAATHEMATfcS TO IMAGINATION and not to sense; 
die. " BUT IN NATURAL (SCIENCE) TO SMSE . 

d2. "A nd on account of this, they offend, who endeavour to proceed 
u niform ly in the three departments of speculative science . (In Boethium 
de Trinitate , q.6, a.2). 


410. SCHaiATIC SUMMARY: The contents of the fore-going article may be thus 
synoptically recapitulated:- 
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NOT as it Is a THING .(i.e. 


not farom formal reason which ). 


Speculative 

sciences 

are 

specified 
from the 
F ORMAL 
R EASON OF 
THEIR 
OBJECT; 


Not according to 
degrees of total 
abstraction: 


For by this 
abstraction is 
got an object: 


M ORE POTENTIAL. 

[AND LESS KNCWTN. 


BUT as it is 
axi OBJECT , 
i.e. as it 
is a SCIEN T¬ 
IFIC MOff- ~ 
ABLE: and so 
from the 
formal 
reason 
^-THEREUNDER: 


This is But accor- 

taken ding to the 

— diverse 

degrees of 

formal 

abstraction 


And this abstraction is common to 
every s cience. 

— MORE ACTUAL 

For by this abstraction 
is got an object 

AND MORE KNOWN. 


The diverse 
degrees of 
this abs¬ 
traction 
are an alo- 


From 
modes 
of de¬ 
fining 


sensible : Then 
is had the 
___ FIRST DEGREE , 
with 
matter 

intelligible : 
Then is had the 
S ECOND DEGREE. 

without matter: Then 
is had the THIRD 
DEGREE. 


gou s, and 
therefore 
ESSENTIALLY 
diverse, 


either SE^BE ; Then 
is had the FIRST 
DEGREE . 


From the 
terms of 
know¬ 
ledge 


or BIAGINATION : 
Then is had the 
SECOND DEGREE . 

or INTELLECT : Then 
is had the THIRD 
DEGREE. 


ARTICLE THREE. 


THE DIVERSE SPECULATIVE SCIENCES. 


411. THREE GENERA OF SCIENCES: Prom what has been said above, both about 
formal reasons T?HEREUNDER, and about the degrees of abstraction: 

A. It is clear that there are three GENERA of sciences: 

B. Whereof: 

a. The ^rst is the genus of sciences in the first degree of formal 
abstraction (n.412); 

b. The second is the genus of sciences in the second degree of formal 
abstraction (n.4i3 ); 

c. The third is in the third degree of formal abstraction (n.414). 


412. SCIENCES IN THE FIRST DEGREE CF ABSTRACTION : In the first degree of 

formal abstraction are had, not only that part of philosophy vdiidh is 
called NATURAL PHILOSOPHY (or PHILOSOPHY CF NATU RE), but also the PO SITIVE 
S CIENCES (or S CIENC^"^NATURE) . 
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A. For these positive sciencesj vhich, as said above (n.589, B). are 
about essences known only in their empiriolop^ical signs: 

a. belong to the first degree of abstraction, 

b. sinoe the other degrees of abstraction are abstractions from 
sensible matter, about Ddiich the positive sciences are concerned. 

B. These positive sciences are specifically diverse from natural 
philosophy, although both are about sensible being. 

a. For NATURAL FHILOSOHIY knows essences in themselves, at least 
throu^ their philosophical properties (cf. n.377, C) : 

al. and it is more about movable being, although; 

ala. it is essentially distinguished from metaphysics, 

alb. and is naturally subordimted to it. 

a?.. And therefore the Jijdgment of natural philosophy is terminated_at 
sensible being. 

b. But the NATITPAT. SCIEiyiES are about essences as occult which they 
know only in external signs C^. n,377, C) : 

bl. auid they are more about sensible being or about the observable, 

b2. and naturally tend to resolve their Judgments in the order of 
phenomena (of observables). 

c. Therefore, although natural philosophy and the science s of nature 
belong to the same degree of abstraction- as regards elongation from matter, 
nevertheless as regards approach to immateriality they are not in the same 
case: 


cl. For natural philosophy : 

cla. (althou^ it is in the same degree of immateriality as the natural 
sciences: for both are about movable being), 

clb. attains movable being through a certain participation to 
metaphysical being and in a more intelligible manner, since it is; 

clbl. rather about movable being, 
clb2. than about movable being. 

c2. But the natural sciences : 

c2a. have no concern beyond the order of sensible observation, 
c2b. and therefore; 

c2bl. they attain the same material object indeed as natural philosophy 
(i.e. movable or sensible being), 

c2b2. but they attain it throu^ a certain participation to the 
knowledge of the senses and in a more sensible manner, since they are; 
c2b2a. more about movable being, 
c2b2b. than about movable being. 

c3. But; 

c3a. in every movement opposition as regards term determines specific 
diversity. 

c3b. And therefore there is specific diversity between; 
o3bl. the philosophy of nature , 
c3b2, and the sciences of nature. 


413. SCIENCES IN THE SECOND EEGREE OP ABSTRACTION; In the second degree of 
formal abstraction there is only one GENUS of sciences, to wit, 
MATfTTOATTCS . vAiich, as said above (nn.389,409, B-C), is about quantity. 

A. But; 

a. The object of this science, to wit, quantity: 
al. since it abstracts: 

ala. from sensible matter, 

alb. not from intelligible matter, 
a2. is verified: 

a2a. not in sense, 

a2b. but in imagination, as. said above (n.409,C). 


b. For this reason: 
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bl. the object of mathematics: 

bla. is not necessarily of the order of real being, 

bib. but has itself "permissively” relatively to real being and mental 
being (ens rationis), and is ’’indifferent to unreal quantity and true 
qioantity” (John of St Thomas: Cursus Theol. I, q»6, disp.6, a.2, p.679). 

b2. ’Wherefore mathematics is not to be nimibered among the parts of 
philosophy, which are versed about realities. 

B. ”In the mathematical sciences: 

a. ’’procedure is through those things only which are of the essence of 
the things only, since (these sciences) demonstrate through formal cause: 
al. ’’and therefore something is demonstrated about one thing: 

ala. "not through another thing. 

alb. "but throu^ the definition proper to that thing." (in Boethium 
de Trinitate, q.6 , a7l). 

a2. In other words: 

a2a. mathematics is science W HEREFORE (cf. n.389. A) or perfect science, 
a2b. and as such, like metaphysics, is REGULATIVE of others (scientia 
RECTRIX - a QUEEN science). 

C. Wherefrom it happens: 

a. that there arise certain intermediary sciences (scientiae mediae): 

al. "which apply mathematical principles to natural things.. 

a2. "which however have more affinity to mathematics, because in their 
oonsid oration: 

a2a. "that which is physical , is as it were material, 
a2b. "but that which is mathematical , as it were formal ." (in Boethium 
de Trinitate, q.5, a. 3, ad 6). 

b. These PHYSJCO-MATHEMATICAL sciences; 
bl. although formally mathematical, 

b2. are nevertheless more physical; "simply speaking they are natxoral 
sciences" as Cajetan rightly says, following St Thomas, who says with 
Aristotle ; "that they are more natural." (II-II, q.9, a.2, ad 3). 


414. SCIEMCE IN THE THHID DEGREE OF ABSTRACTION : In the third degree of 
fonnal abstraction is found only METAPHYSfcS or FIRST PHILOSOHIY' . 

A. That there is found no positive science under this degree, is clear 
from this, that this degree of abstraction is abstraction from ALL matter. 

B. Wherefore there is no room for any science other than first 
philosophy, which is about being forasmuch as it is being. 


415. SCHEMATIC SUMMARY; All that has been said in the fore-going article 
upon the general division of sciences is summarised in the following 
schematic diagraim, borrowed from the work of Mari tain ; Les Degros du Savoir’, 
p.79). 
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ARTICLE FOUR . 

MODERN DIVISIONS OF THE SCIENCES . 

416. CHIEF MODERN DIVISIONS OF :: Something is to be added now 

regarding the chief divisions of the sciences proposed by modern 
writers. They are: 

A. The BACONIAN DIVISION, proposed by Francis Bacon (1561- 
1626), which will be dealt with first (n. 417). 

B. fTho A MPF.RTAN DIVISION, proposed by A. M. Ampere 
(1775-1836), which will be dealt with next (n. 418). 
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C. The COMTIAN and. SPENCERIAN DIVISION , proposed by 
Auguste Comte (1796-ifeST) and Herbert Spencer (1820-1903), which will then 
be considered (n. 419). 


417. THE BACONIAN DIVISION: This will be first exposed, then judged. 

A. EXPOSITION: Bacon divides the sciences subjectively 
according to the diverse faculties of the knower: to memory corresponds 
history ; to imagination corresponds poetry; to reason corresponds philosoj ’ 

a. HISTORY is subdivided into: 
al. natural history , 

a2. civil history , 
a3. and sacred history. 

b. PHILOSOPHY is subBivided into three parts, to wit: the 
science of God , the science of nature, and the science of man. 

bl. In the science of GOD occurs the treatment: 

bla. not only of God , 

bib. but also ofspirits of angels. 

b2. The science of NATURE is divided thus:- 


On the principles of things. 

Particular On the form of things. 

physics: 

On the diversity of things. 


SPECULATIVE 


Appendices 


On the measure of movements. 

On natural problems. 

Verdicts on the ancient philosophers. 


Metaphysics 


On forms. 
On causes. 


Science 

of 

nature: 


PRACTICAL 


Mechanics. 
Natural magic. 


Pure 


Geometry. 

Arithmetic. 

Algebra. 


MATHEMATICS 


Mixed 


Perspective. 

Mechanical mathematics. 

Astronomy. 

Cosmography. 

Architecture. 


Engineering. 
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1)3. The science of MAN is divided thus:- 


In general 


On the human individual. 

On the union of soul and body. 


Science 
of man: 


In himself 


In special 


On the body 


Medicine. 

Athletics. 

On enjoyments. 


On the soul 


sensible. 

rational. 


In society 


Science of conservation. 
Science of business. 
Science of government. 


c. POETKY is subdivided into: 
cl. epic science; 
c2. dramatic science; 
c3. didactic science. 

B. JUDGMENT UPON THE BACONIAN DIVISION : 

a. This division has been extensively exposed in order that it may 
appear how Bacon : 

al. after first dividing sciences subjectively , 
a2. then divides jMlosophy materially . 

b. But: 

bl. The question: 

bla. of the rectitude of this division is of less interest (since it 
is already evident from vAiat has been said in previous articles above that 
it is not a right division), 

bib. than the question of the foiondation of this division: vdiich 
foundation is the empiricism of Bacon ; 

blbl. in virtue of vfoich science cannot be obtained save exclusively 
by means of observation of nature, by means of experience and-by induction. 
blb2. Prom which it follows: 

blb2a. that a division according to formal objects is impossible, 
blb2b. only division according to material objects and faculties being 
possible. 

b2. Moreover, these three faculties according to which Bacon divides 
the sciences: 
b2a. are: 

b2al. neither of the same nature, 
b2a2. nor independent of each other, 

b2b. and concur in every intellective knowledge whatsoever. 


418. THE AMPffilAN DIVISION : This will be first exposed, then judged. 

A. EXPC^ITIQN ; Ampere divides the sciences on the score of their 
material object, into cosmological science (or sciences of natural things) 
and noetic sciences (or sciences of spiritual things). 


a. The more general divisions are as follows:- 
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Soience 


Cosmological 


Properly 
so-c ailed: 
about non¬ 
living 


things ; 


Mathematics 


Properly co-cailed. 


Physico-matheraatics. 


Physics. 


Physiological: about 
livj.pg things : 


Natural. 

Medicinal. 


[Properly so-called 


Noetic 


Philosophy. 


Noetechnics 


Social 


Ethnology. 


Politics. 


b. These last members are further subdivided, so that there are one 
hundred and twenty-eight lowest species of science. 

B. .TTITOOTOT UPON THE jVMPTgRTAN DIVISION : Althoixj^ very different from 
the Baconian division: 

a. This Amperian division: 

al. is based upon the same foundation, to wit, empiricism, 

a2. which excludes the possibility of dividing the sciences according 
to degrees of abstraction. 

b. Moreover, it is clear that the material object, since it is not of 
the order of scientific knowability: 

bl. cannot specify the sciences, 

b2. but, if taken as the principle! of their specification, and accor¬ 
ding as the foundation of their division, wo\ild disgregate them into a 
numberless multitude. 


419. THE DIVISION OF COMiJ AND SPENCER : This, similarly, will be first 
exposed, then judged. 

A. EXPOSITION: 

a. COMTE , in elaborating a new classification of the sciences, wishes 
to establish the sciences, heretofore based on theology and metaphysics, on 
a positive (and posit ivist ) foundation. By reason of the simplicity of 
their material object, he distinguishes three ja:*incipal genera of sciences, 
proceeding from the more abstract and simple (concerned with the discovery of 
laws and therefore abstract) to the more concrete and composite (concerned with 
singular things, and therefore not abstract, but descriptive), thus:- 



Most abstract and imiversal: Mathenatics. 
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Science 


— Astronomy. 

Inorganic pj^ygics ppoperly so-called, 
physics 

Chemistry. 


Less abstract a nd 
universal : Theoret¬ 
ical science: 


Biology. 

Organic 

physics 

— Sociology. 


Least abstract and universal: Descriptive science: Concrete physics. 


h. HERBERT SPENCER : 

hi. Distinguishes three orders of science, thus: 


Mathematics. 


Abstract 


Logic. 


Science 


Abstracto-concrete 
or explicative: 


jMechanics. 

Physics. 
Chemistry. 


! Astronomy. 


Concrete or 
descriptive 


Psychology. 

Sociology. 


b2. This division has affinity with the division proposed by Comte, 
and likewise proceeds by reason of the simplicity of the materiel object: 

b2a. for the material, objects of the abstract sciences are of greater 
simplicity than are those of the concrete sciences. 

b2b. Indeed, Spencer distinguishes philosophy from scientific 
knowledge only according to degree of universality, 

B. .TTTTrAmyrr upon C0M1E*S and spencer’s division ; Both these divisions 
proceed from positivism ; for positivism being given, there can be no 
division save on the score of material object. 

a. Positivism indeed: 

al. admits some abstraction, but only total (extensive) abstraction 
(cf. n.408); 

a2, for which reason the object, even abstract: 

a2a. does not become formal . 

a2b. but, even endowed with scrnie degree of universality, remains 
material . 

b. Both divisions corrupt the notion of philosophy, according to the 
tenets of positivism, according to vhich our intellect ceinnot transcend the 
order of phenomena. 

c. The opposition between descriptive and explicative sciences is 
unjustified: for explanation and description cannot be the foundation of 
the specification of sciences: 
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cl. since every science; 

cla. is in some respect descriptive, 

clt. and of itself tends towards explanation; 

c2. for -wiiich reason sciences are unjustifiably distinguished through 
the differences *concrete cr descriptive* and * abstract or explicative*. 


CHAPTER THIRTY-NINE. 


SUBALTERNATION OP SCIMGES. 


420. ORDER OP PROCEDURE: This treatment of the subalternation of sciences: 

A. Will deal: 

a. First . with the notion of subalternation as understood here. 

b. Secondly , with the subalternation exercised among the sciences: but 
since this subaltemation is threefold, to mt, on the score of end, car the 
score of principles and on the score of objects, - this treatment will exsnsider: 

bl. In the first place , their subalternation on the score of end; 

b2. In the second place, their subalternation on the score of 
principles; 

b3. In the third place, their sub alternation on the score of objects, 

c. Thirdly, the effect of subalternation upon the perfection of the 
subaltemate science. 

B. Hence the following order 


Notion of subalternation, 


Article one. 


On the score of end 


Article two. 


On the 

subalternation 
of the 
sciences: 


Subalternation 
exercised by 
the sciences: 


On the score of principles....Article three. 
On the score of objects.Article four. 


Effect of subaltemation 


Article five. 


ARTICLE ONE. 


NOTION OF SUBALTERNATION. 


421. SPECIFIC DISTINCTION ; SEPARATION OR INDEPIM)ENCE ; AUTONOMY ; V/ith the 
specific distinction of sciences is not to be confused their separat¬ 
ion cr independence. 

A. For two sciences may be specifically distinct from each other, 
without being separated from each other or independent of each other. 

a. For distinction ; 

al. is not division or separation, - Tnhich negates unity; 

a2. but is lack of identity (cf. n.lll), - which negates identity. 

b. Nevertheless, modern writers, - illegitimately - use 

the notions ' distinct ' and ' separate or independent' promiscuously, under 
the name of ' autonomy '. 
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B. But it is evident: 

a. that specific distinction and independence are not synonomous terns. 

b. And: 

bl. though distinct scioices may be independent of each other, 
b2. yet not all sciences are independent of each other. 

C. The word ' autonomy ' fi*om its own force has more the meaning of 
independence than of specific distinction. 

a. However, in point of fact , it is more often used today: 
al. to signify specii*ic distinction, 

a2. without implying utter independence. 

b. Accordingly this terai ’autonomy' is to be used with caution. 


422. SUBALTERNATION AND ITS SPECIES: But sciences which depend on other 

sciences are said to be subaltemate to thcan. And the sciences which 
hold another science under dependence on themselves are called sub alternating 
sciences. 

A. Therefore SUBALTERNATION is the state of subordination or of 
dependence of sciences upon each other . 

B. But: 

a. since in every science there may be considered three heads, on the 
sccsre of which there may be subalternation, to wit : 

al. the end of the science, 

a2. the principles of the science, 

a3. and the object of the science; 

b. subaltemation among sciences is of three species. 


ARTICLE TVTO. 

SUBALTERNATION BY REASON OF END. 


423. PROPER TO PRACTICAL SCIENCIS: This subordination is found only among 
practical sciences (cf. nn.396-401); 

A. For practical sciences are the only sciences which move to act. 
(cf. nn.396-397). 

3. But this subalternation on the score of end may be either proper 
or improper. 


424. PROPER SUBALTERNATION ON THE SCCRE OP END: If there is proper 

subaltemation of the ends of two sciences: 

A. in such fashion that the end of one has itself to the end of the 
other as a proximate end has itself towards an ultimate end, 

a. that is, as”essentially ordered towards that end of the other science, 

b. just as for man as he is here and now called to a supernatural end, 
the end of moral fiiilosophy is a natural end subordinate to the supernatural 
end of moral theology; 

B. then: 

a. these sciences are subordinated also at the same time: 

al. by reason of principles, 

a2. and by reason of object; 

b. because in practical sciences end and principles coincide. 

C. In -vriaich case this subaltemation is confused with sub alternation 
by reason of principles or by reason of objects - dealt with in the 
two following articles. 
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425. I MFROPm SUBALTEHNATION ON THE SCCPJS OF END ; But subalternation of 

sciences on the score of ends may he otherwise: 

A. to wit, in such fashion that the subalternating science uses the 
end of the suhalternate science: 

a. as an instrument. or as a means. 

b. not as an end. 

B. In this case: 

a. there is no proper subalternation, 

b. for: 

bl. the subalternating and subalternate science pertain to the same 
science; 

b2. since the same is the science: 

b2a. which is about the end , 

b2b. and which is about the means to that end. 

C. In this fa^ion is moral philosophy conceived by those, such as 
Deman and Rarm.rez , v/ho - 

a. wrongly, as will be seen below (nn.499-502), 

b. think that for man called to the supernatural order, there is no 
longer a true moral philosophy specifically distinct from sacred theology. 


ARTICLE THREE. 


S UBALTERNATION BY REASON OF FRINCIPLES. 

426. TWOFOLD SUBAI.TERNATION BY REASON OF ERIMGIPLES : Subalt ernati on by 

reason of principles is had when one scioice gets its principles from 
another science. 

A. Thuc: 

a. does sacred theology borrow its principles from the science of the 
blessed (of the beatified, i.e. of those having the beatific vision). 

b. does natural philosophy get its principles from metaphysics. 

3. But not in the same way. 


427. SUBALTERNATION SIMPLY TAKEN : For sacred theology borrows its principles 

from the science of the blessed in such fashion that these principles 
are evident only in the science of the blessed, and cannot be resolved by 
sacred theology into self-evident principles. 

A. In other words, only in the science of the blessed, are the 
principles of sacred theology seen. 

B. Such subalternation, IN WHICH THE SUBALTERNATE SCIENCE HAS ONLY 
PRINCIPLES MANIFE S TED BY ANOTEIBR SCIENCE , so that from itself it does not 
resolve them into self-evident principles, is called SUBALTEEINATIQN SIMPLY 
SPEAKING. 

C. These sciences, to wit, the subalternate and the subaltemating: 

a. although they are concerned about the same material object, 

b. nevorthele ss: 

bl. attain it under a diverse formal reason whereunde r (nn.403-405), 

b2. and so are NOT subordinated BY REASON OP OBJECT. 

c. Th erefore they are specifically distinct from each othe r. (Cf.n,406). 


428. SUB ALTERNATION IN A QUALIFIED SENSE : But between n atural philosophy 
and iretaphysics the subaltemation of principles is otherwise. 




A. For natural philosophy : 

a. ft*om itself resolves its principles into self-evident principles, 
and so sees its own principles; 

b. nevertheless from metaphysics it gets certain principles TO lEOVE. 
SI MPLY OR TO DEP3jIND ITS GYN PROPER miNCIPLSS : for the principles of natural 
philosophy, in the order of the first degree of abstraction: 

bl. though self-evident indeed, 

b2. are only contractions x>t principles of metaphysics whereby they 
are defended. 

3. Thus the pr;^ciple of the composition of bodies from matter and 

form: 

a. self-evident indeed in the order of natural philos ophy, 

b. is a contraction of the metaphysical principle of the division 
of being into potency and act . 

C. Such subalternation, I N V/HICH THE SUSALTEj^ATi; SCIMQF NFVFRTHF.LFSR 
RESOLVES ITS PRINCIPLES INTO SEIF-EVIDMT PRINCiPfeS . is called SUBALTERNATION 
I N A QUALIFIED SENSE (secundum quid). 


429. SUMMARY: Accordingly: 

A. SUBALTERNATION SIMPLY SPEAKING : 

a. is had when one science depends on another for the seeing of its 
principles (not.itself seeing them); 

b. And thus is sacred theology subalternate to the science of the 
blessed. 

B. But SU3ALTERNATIQN IN A QUALIFIED SENSE : 

a. is had when one science depends on another: 

al. not indeed for the seei:|lg of it.p principles (for itself sees them) 
a2\ but for the defence of its principles. 

b. And thus is natural philosophy subalternate to metaphysics. 

,, ^ ^ ^ 

.... 

ARTICLE ’^FOUR. , 

SUBALTERNATION BY REASON OF OBJECTS. 


430. SU3ALTEE?NATI0N OF INTEllMEDIARY SCIENCES : Besides the subalternations 
* so far mentioned, there is found another mode of subalternation, to 
wit>,that of intermediary sciences. (Cf. n.413, C). 

A. Let us take the example of physico-mathemfttical science: 

a. Materially it is concerned about the same object as physical science; 

b. however/ FORMALLY. by an accidental difference , its object is 
distinguished,/rom the object of mathematics: 

• bl. fof’ its pxroper object is the same as the object of mathematics, 

^ b2. but with ap. accidental difference borrowed from physical science 

(and foreign to the specific nature of the object of mathematics). i 

B. By reason of this accidental difference, physico-mathematical science 
is subordinated on the score of its object to mathematics. 

a. It differs indeed specifically from mathematics , because its formal 
object contains something which is not contained under the object of 
mathematics. 

al. It would not indeed differ specifically, if the difference were 

specific , so that one would be about the genus while the other were about 

the species; for genus and species are considered by the same science. 

a2. Neither would it differ specifically, if one ifrere about a subject , 
while the other were about its properties: for a subject and its properties 
are considered by the same science. 
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c. '"Per se' the hahit of the proximate principles of the suhaltemate 
science is the suhaltemating scientific liabit. 

d. "The subaltenaating and subalternate science are not necessarily 
opposed on the part of (material) object nor on the part of subject (formal 
object), but rather on the part of the conditions of the medium: to wit, 
because the medium in the subalternating science is immediately joined to 
self-evident principles, but (the medium) of the suhaltemate science 
mediately , to wit, by the medium of a habit of another species." (Cajetan: 
ibid.). 

dl. But where there is not this opposition on the score of object 
(material or formal): 

dla. there is not had an intemediary science, 

dlb. nor a science subordinated by reason of its cibject, 

die. but a science subordinated by reason of its principles only. 

d2. Such is the case with sacred theology: 

d2a. vAiich is about the same object as the science of the blessed, 

d2b. and yet is subordinated to that science by reason of its principles, 
which it receives from that science (receiving them, in the theologian not yet 
having the beatific vision, by the medium of faith). 


ARTiaE FIVE . 

EFFECT OP SUB.,^JiTERMATION. 


432. A subalternate SCIENCE IS THE SAME HABIT ViiHEM IT HAS CONTINU ITY VfrTH 
TH E SUBALTERNATING SCIENCE AED IHM IT HAS NOT CONTINUITY mEm'/ITH : 

This question is raised on account of the state •vriiich sacred theology has in 
us (in theologians who have not the beatific vision), in yhom sacred theology 
gets its principles from the science of the blessed without resolving them 
into self-evident principles (without seeing them), but only believes them. 

A. Thus: 

a. In the theologian not together having the science of the blessed: 
al. sacred theology is not in continuity with the science i/iherefrom it 

takes its principles (i.e, with its subalternating science), 

a2. so that this theologian does not at ^1 see his principles. 

b. V/hereas in the theologian who together has the science of the 
blessed: 

bl. sacred theology is in continuity with the science wherefrom it 
takes its principles, 

b2. so that this theologian: 

b2a. thou^ not by his habit of theology does he see its principles, 
b2b. nevertheless sees them (by the medium of his other science). 

B. It must be said indeed that the habit of such non-continued subaltera- 
ate science is the same hrlnt as if it were continued. For it demands, and 
is inclined unto, continuation therewith: 

a. For one who acquires the habit of the subalternate science separately 

from the subalternating science 'per se' proceeds from principles pre- 
suppositively evident. ‘ ~ 

b. l//hich would not be the case if it did not 'per se' incline to their 
manifestation: which is effected through continioation with the suhaltemating 
science. 


C. Therefore: 

a. it must be said : 

al. that for this habit of science: 

ala. there is not substituted another, 

alb. but the same habit is perfected by continuation; 

a2. for if continuation destroyed the habit, in vain would it demand 
the continuation. 

b. Therefore the habit of the subalternate science is the same: 
bl. whether it be in continuity, 

b2. or be not in continuity. 
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NEVERTHELESS THIS HABIT IS IN AN IMPERFECT STATE IN A 
S^UBJECT WHO CANNOT IN POINT OF FACT RESOLVE ITS PRINCI ¬ 
PLES IN THE SUBALTERNATING SCIENCE: From what has been said just above: 

A. This conclusion is evident, since; 

a. that it be in continuity indicates a perfect state of it, 

b, and that it be not in continuity indicates an imperfect state of it. 

B. Nevertheless this state of imperfection is diverse according as the 
non-continued subalternate science assumes from the subalternating science: 

a. Principles pre-suppositively and radically certain: which is the 
case whenever the subalternat4 science is based on the fallible authority of a 
higher science. 

b. Or principles actually certain, although not evident: as is the case 
with sacred theology (in the theologian not having the science of the blessed), for 
this theology is based upon infallible faith. 


SCHEMATIC SUMMARY. 

434. SCHEMATIC RECAETULATION: V/hat has been said regarding the sub- 
alternation of sc fences may be thus schematically summarised: - 


OF PRACTICAL 
SCIENCES occurs 
by subalternation 
of ends , so that the 
end of the one is 
subordinated to the 
end of the other: 
and then; 


Subalt - 
ernation 


either as a 
proximate end 
to an 

ultimate end: 


Then the two are specifically 
distinct sciences; 

And then is had proper subordina - 
tion of ends. 


Thus is moral philosophy subalt¬ 
ernate to sacred theology. 


or as a 
pure means 
to an end: 


Then the subalternate is absorbed by 
the subalternating, and the two are 
not specifically distinct sciences. 

And then is had improper subordina - 
tion of ends. 


Thus according to Deman and Ramirez 
would moral philosophy be absorbed 
by sacred theology. 


OF SPECULATIVE 
SCIENCES occurs 
by reason of 
principles: and then: 


either of 
principles 
only: and 
then: 


either simply: thus is aacred theo¬ 
logy subalternate to the science of 
the blessed: for from itself it does 
not resolve its principles.. 


or in a qualified sense: thus are the 
diverse sciences subalternate to 
metaphysics: for from themselves 
they resolve their principles. 


or also of objects; This is the subalternation of 
intermediary sciences. 
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I 


SCIENCES IN SEECIjU:^, 


435. ORDETi OP PROCEDURE: Having exposed those considerations -which pertain 

to science i n genera l, •'we come no-w to examine diverse questions which 
are concerned about the sciences in specia l. 

A. Hovrever this examination will be restricted to those things which 
belong to a philosophi cal consideration of the sciences. 

B. Regarding philoso j^y its elf no more will be said here, since what 
concerns it has been said, or is said, in appropriate places. 

C. With respect to the m etho d of the diverse sciences: 

a. this will be indicated here in general only; 

b. to speak of it in special, pertains to the respective sciences 
themselves 

D. Accordingly this treatment (f the sciences in special: 

a. v/ill consider: 

al. First. mathematical science. 

a2. Secondly , the sciences of nature, 

a3. T hirdly, moral science. 

a4. Foiurthl y, sociology. 
fifthly , histor 7 . 

b. Hence the following order :- 


On the 
sciences 
in special! 


iMathanatical science.. 
The sciences of nature 

iMoral science.. 

Sociology.... 

iHistory..... 


Chapter 
Chapter 
Chapt er 
Chapter 
Chapter 


forty, 
forty-one. 
forty-two. 
forty-three. 
forty-four. 




CHAPTER FORTY. 


MATHEI/LATIC3. 


436. ORDER OP raOCEDUEE; This treatment of mathematical science: 

A. ¥/ill deal with: 

a* First, mathematical notions. 

b. Secondl y, mathematical principles. 

c. Thirdly , mathematical.demonstration. 


3. Hence the following order:- 
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Mathematical notions...... 

On Mathematical principles... 

mathematics 

Mathematical demonstration 


Article one. 
Article two. 
Article tliree. 


ARTICLE ONE. 


KATHEIvIATICAL NOTIONS. 


437. ORDER OP PROCEDURE: This article devoted to mathematical notions: 

A. Will consider: 

^irst , the object of mathematics. 

Secondly , nuniier. 
c. Thirdly , geometrical notions. 

^'ourthly . the origin of geometrical notions, 
e. Fifthly , mathematical definitions. 

B. Hence the following order:- 


The object of mathematics......Dissertation one. 

Number. Dissertation two. 

On 

mathematical Geometrical notions..... .Dissertation three. 

notions 

Origin of gecmetrical notions. .Dissertation four. 

Mathematical definitions... .Dissertation five. 


DISSERTATION ONE. 


03JECT OP MTIiBMATICS 


438. THE OBJECT IS QUANTITY : Mathematics is about quantity , concerning which 
it conducts an investigation of its properties. 


439. nOFOID QUANTITY : But quantity is twofold, to wit: 

A. Discret e quantity eg* number : which is dealt with by: 

a. arithmetic , 

b. and algebra . 

3. Continuous quantity: which is dealt with by geometry . 


DISSERTATION TWO. 


NUMBER. 


440. NATURE OF NUMBER : Regarding this it must be said that: 














parts^of ^ua^ arises from actual separation of the 

B. :^om this separation results a multitude, which: 

a. if it be numbered or measured by some unit of quantity 

b. constitutes predicamental or quantitative number. ^ 


4-41. FINITE miB-FIR ! But: 


A. Nuniber: 

a. concerning which mathematics treats: 

al. not only abstracts from the individual and sensible be which 
quantity has in things, 

a2. but abstracts in the second degree of abstraction, vidiich: 

413) ^ considers quantity solely in intelligible matter (cf. nn.409, 

imagination, as said above (n.409, C). 

b. Therefore: \ i / 

HAVE *a!P_it3_0EL.f03S_e, it is 1®!®™ TO 

highest importance for determining the nature of 
the..diverse numbe rs, whereof the mathematician tr^eats. -- 

abstracted from rea quantity is called an 

itsai?: s: *•«= m 

principlSr measured_;^^gther unit ;^S.. than the common nuniber and its 

o’ obtained a rational number or proportion; 

a2. thus, £or^_an|^, the number 3, first measured"by one or 1, can 
be again measur^ by another unity, which is the third part of the former 
unity; then is had the rational number: 

i X f ! 

3 3 9 

AN IlWmRAnfprrl^T^^ilTS® A._NmiBER MOSS UNIT Y IS 

PARJ OP A PORIvlER MjiASURE. i.n. A papt "'WThu to f|A^^TY 

ComiM, IN A>-oigl|fjy OP f ^Of the 

the ~ SmQK to the measure and 

a. then is obtained an i rrational number: 

b. for example: 


bl. 

b2. 


'Tt = 3.1415926533589; 
V2 = 1.414215. 


E. All these numbers are finite. Just as in an integral nuniber; 
a. so t^t ration^ and irrational numbers are finite . 

(indefinite)!"^ repugnant that a quantity measured by a "unity be infinite 


442. TRANSFINITB NUMBER : Nevertheless: 
A. Mathematicians speak: 


a. not only of finite number, 


b. but also of transfinite number, or i ndetermi nate nuniber, or rather 
of number vi^ose determination is not utterly rigorou~' ’ 




TdI. For example : 

Tala, let X be a transfinite number ; then: 
blal. since X is not rigorously determinate, 
bla2. it can rightly be said: 

X = X + 1, 


c. Authors dispute as to : 
cl. what value this nuniber has . 
c2. and whence does it arise . 

3. Some say that transfinite number: 

a. is: 

al. a MEE^ CONVENTION ., 

a2. and arises from some ' a priori * form. 

b. Thus speak IDEALISTS. according to whom mathematical notions are 
constructed by intellect freely, without the intervention of experience. 

C. But others say that; 

a. transfinite number: 

al. BIPLIES CONTRADICTION , 

a2. since there is no corporeal quantity ■vsfcich is not finite. 

b. Thus speak EMPIRICISTS . who recognise only one fount of knowledge, 
to wit, sensible experience. 

D, BUT THE TRUE AESvTER IS that transfinite number is MENTAL BEING 
BASED IN THE REAL {ens rationis fundatum in re) , that is, based in 
predicamental (real) quantity, not indeed immediat ely , but mediately . 

a. For transfinite number is obtained by an analogical transposition: 
al. from the order of mathematical quantity (of the second degree of 

abstraction), 

a2. to the order of TRANSCEITOENTAL MLTITUD E (of the third degree of 
abstraction). 

b. This transposition: 

bl. is legitimate BY REASON OF THE NATURE OF THE SECOND DEGREE OF 
ABSTRACTION . 

b2. according to which mathematical quantity has itself indifferently 
relatively to: 

b2a. real being (ens reale), 

b2b. and mental being (ens rationis). 

c. Therefore TRANSFINITE NUIffiER : 
cl. directl y pertains: 

cla. not to predicamental (real) number, 

clb. but to transcendental multitude, which accoi'ding to itself or 
from its own force is: 

clbl. neither finite, 
clb2. nor infinite. 

c2. Indirectly however it is reduced to finite number, inasmuch as: 
c2a. by'the medium of analogical transference to the transcendental 
order, 

c2b. it: 

c2bl. is based on predicamental quantity, 

c2b2. and relatively to it is indirectly verified in imagination. 


DISSERTATION THREE. 


GEOMETRICAL NOTIONS. 


443. GEOMETRY IS ABOUT CONTINUOUS QUANTITY: Geometry is about continuous 
quantity : 
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a. although it is not actually divided, 

b. can be divided indefinitely into parts which before the division 
are distinct only in potency, as is shown in natural philosophy. 

B. To the continuum pertains: 

a. both the permanent continuum, 

b. and the successive continuum, i.e, 
bl. time . 

b2. and local movement which conjoins both continua. 


444. DIMENS IONS OF THE COMTINUUM; \7ith regard to dimensions it is necessary 
to distinguish as follows: 

A. The permanen t continuum, which exists in bodies, manifests three 
dimensions, to wit:'length, breadth, and depth. 

Voluminal quantity or volume is a continuous quantity constituted 
with three dimensions, to wit, length, breadth and depth. 

Superficial quantity or surface is a continiious quantity constituted 
with two dimensions, to wit, length and breadth. 

Binear quantity or line is a continuous quantity constituted with 
one sole dimension, to wit, length. 

B. But the s uccessive continuiun exhibits one dimension only. 


445. PERMANBTT GQIIPINirLM AS OBJECT OF GEQMEITRY : Of the permanent continuum 

geometry considers the regular figures (shapes), or qualities constituted 
from the diverse dimensions, as are the straight lin e, the curved line . the 
triangle , the parallelogram, the cylinder , the sphere, and so on. 


446. SUCCj iiSSrVE CONTINUUM AS OBJECT OF GEOME TRY: Likewise, geometry 
considers the successive continuum in the’study of functions : 

A. These functions are- defined: the correspondence of some series of 
values of one quantity, which is called a dependent variable , to the values 
of another which is called an independent variable. 


B. These functions are graphically represented by means of two axes 
according to which the "co-ordinate" values of any binary or "point" are 
determined. 

C. There are: 

a. many genera of functions; 

b. amongst which as the principal may be reckoned, on account of their 
theoretical properties and innumerable applications in the natiore of things, 
continuous functions, which, the independent variable being varied in ^ 
continuous manne r. are likewise varied in a continuous manner . 


DISSERTATION POUR. 


ORIGIN OF GEOMETRICAL NOTIONS. 


447. THE QUESTION: The question regarding the origin of geometrical notions 
from the regularity of geometrical figures, which are not fouind 
in sensible things . 

A. Indeed there is not found in the nature of things a line perfectly 
straight, nor a circle perfectly round, from vAiich, leaving individuality 
alone behind, we can abstract the nature of a straight line or of a circle. 

B. The M IPIRICISTS endeavour to answer this question: 

a. by saying that we rectify the almost exa ct figures found in nature. 
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b. But they cannot explain how this rectification can he made without 
a norm previously known of perfectly regular figures. 

C. Modem GONCBPTUALISTS . 

a. more or less Idealists : 

al. not being able to explain true geometrical figures from experience, 
a2. teach that they are ' a priori* creations of our mind. 

b. This answer: 

bl. is indeed coherent with idealism , 
b2. but not with mod^ate realism . 


448. THE TRUE AMS'CER : And so it must be said that geometrical notions are 
obtained tlirough abstraction from sensible experience: 

A. But: 

a. Not through that abstraction of the first degree which: 
al. leaves behind individuality alone, 

a2. retaining however sensible qualities: 

b. But, just as in the case of numbers : 
bl. by abstraction of the second degree: 
bla. vAiich abstracts: 

blal. both from individuation, 

bla2. and from sensible qualities, 

bib. retaining only: 

blbl. intelligible quantity, 

blb2. with the qualities proper to i t. 

b2. But this degree of abstraction; 

b2a. since it verifies its concepts in imagination, 

b2b. can imaginatively reproduce figures: 

b2bl. according to things that we see in nature, 

b2b2. but in employing nothing save quantity and its properties. 

B. Thus: 

a. "Among lines Tflhich join two points: 
al. "we see some to be shorter than others; 

a2. "therefrom wo are led to conceive one line which is shorter than 
all others, which we call: 

a2a. "the distance between the two points, 
a2b. "or the direction . 

a2c, "or the straight line passing through those points. 


b. "But: 

bl. "the notion of a straight line once formed, 

b2. 'it is easy to obtain the notion of a plane surface , through the 
continuous movement of some straight line constantly passing through one 
fixed point and intersecting another fixed straight line; 

c. "Then of a parallel, or straight line which, on the same plane as 
the other, has the same perpendicular. 

d. "Finally, of circumference , or of a line all the points of which are 
on the same plane, equidistant from one point; etc." ( G-eny: Critica, pp.351- 
352). 
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DISSERTATION FIVE.' 
MTHBIATICAL DEFINITIONS. 


449. l ikTimiATICja. DEFINITIONS ARE EITHER ESSENTIAL OR OENEIIG: SVom the 

very na-tur e of roatRSmatical notions it follows that the definitions 
found in these sciences are: 

A.Either ESSIOTIAL , i.e. expressing THE VERY ESSENT IAL NOTIS. 1 .-QR- 
PRO'PERTIES ; (cf. nn. 169-170): for example: 

a. this definition of a circle : 'l ine every point of which is e qui¬ 
distant from one point '; 

hT this definition of a straight line ; ' the short sst- TTne between two 
point s '. 

3. Or GENETIC, i.e. indicating the tlA NNER IN WHICH THE NOTION,IS. 

FOBtTOD (cf. nn.169-170): for example: 

a. this definition of a circle : ' figure arising on one plane from th e 
rota tion of on e point so moved as to keep the same cli stance from anoth^ 
point '; 

b. this definition of six: ' number obtained by five times making to one 
an addition of one'. 


SCHEtvUTIC SUmiARY. 


450. samiATIC SYNOPSIS: The contents of the fore-going article may be 
thus schematically summarized :- 


Its nature: Multitude resulting from actual separation 
of the parts of quantity, measured by a quantitative unity. 


Or 

number 


Its^ 

analogous 
division : 
it is 


"either 
real number: 
DMEDIATELY 
based in real 
quantity: 
FINITE number: 
this is 


either INTEGRAL number, directly 
abstracted from real quantity. 


either Rational . 


or NON-INTEGRAL 
number: this is 


or Irrational. 


On mathe¬ 
matical 
notions: 


Their 

nature 


On geo¬ 
metrical 
notions 


Their 

origin 


or non-real number or transfinite number; 
TVTEp'fATEr.Y based in real quantity (and therefore 
mental being with foundation in the real). 


Their OBJECT : 
the continuum: 
which is 


either Permanent: line , surface 
volume. 


lor Successive: variables. 


Their DEFINITIONS are 


either essential , 
lor genetic . 


is NOT 


by a rectification of the figures of 
things, as say Bff*IRICISTS. 

by an 'a oriori' creation of the mind, 
as say IDEALISTS . 


BUT IS by abstraction of the second degree. 
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ARTICLE WO. 


MATHENIATICAL PRINCIPLES OR PROPOSITIONS. 


451. ORDER OP PROCEDURE: This consideration of the principles of 
mathematics: 


A. Will consider: 

a. First . the distinction which mathematicians 
and postulates. 


h. 


the nature of the postulates. 


make between axioms 


B. Hence the following order 


The distinction between 

On the principles axioms and postulates. 

of mathematics: 

The nature of the postulates 


Dissertation one. 
Dissertation two. 


DISSERTATION ONE. 


"AXIOlvIS” AND "POSTULATES'* . 

452. PiIOPOLD &ENERA OP PRUTCIPLES: Besides the notions which are the remote 
matter (cf. n.245) of mathematical demonstration: 

A. There are found in these sciences proper principles, vhich are the 
proximate matter of the same demonstration. 

3. But according to mathematicians, those principles would be of two 
genera, to wit: 

a. axioms. 

b. and po stulates. 


453, ’’ AXIOHS" ; They call "axioms" self-evident propositions: such are these: 
• two equals to the same third are equal to each other ': * from poipt to 

point a strai ght line can be dra wn' * from a given point, Yfith a certain 
radius, a circle can be drawn '. 

454. " POSTULATES ": On the contrary, they call "postulates" indemonstrable 
propositions vihich, although they are not self-evident, are admitted 

without demonstration. 

A. Thus the three "postulates" of Euclid: 

a. ' All right angles are equal '. 

b. 'Prom a point on a plane, outside a certain line, only one parallel 
to that line can be di-awn *. 

c. ' Two straight lines do not circumscribe a sxjrface *. 

B. Among these, the second is famous under the title of "the Postulate 
of Euclid ". 

a. "Among the authors who have written upon it, Legendre sayscto it is 
equivalent this assertion: ' the sum of the angles of a triangle.is e qual to 
two right-angles'. 

b. "It is well known that through the centuries innumerable authors 
have endeavoured to demonstrate ' the Postulate of Euclid ': 
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bl. "but without success; 

b2. "nevertheless for one postulate another can be substituted." 
(Dario: Praelectiones Cosmologicae, p.73). 


DISSERTATION T'*/0. 


Nature op the "postulates". 


455. DOCTRINE OF THE ANCIENTSi The ancients taught: 


A. That the postulates: 

a. are not of another genus than the axioms; 

b. and therefore are propositions self-evident or immediately evident. 

B. And that they do not differ from the axioms save inasmuch as: 

a. they are less universal, 

b. and are more apt to enter into the very process of science. 


456. DOCTRINE OF MODERNS : Many moderns , although \inanimous in denying the 
evidence of the postxAlates, diversely explain them: 

A. Some deny the certitude of the postulates: 

a. Certain authors, such as Dug aid Ste'^art and John Stewart Mill : 
al. in accordance with the tenets of empiricism, 
a2. teach that the postulates: 

a2a. arise from definitions obtained by induction, 
a2b. and as such are only hypothetical . 

H .Poincare (Science et Methode, p.l2l): 
bl. teaches tha.t the postu].ates are only more or less commodious 
conventions. 

b2. Thus he admits that the Euclidian geometry is more commodious 
than other geometries. 

B. Others, on the contrary, admit the certitude of the postulates: 

a. Kant explains this certitude by the aid of ' synthetic a priori ' 
principles, in accordance with his sub.lectivist principles . 

b. Bertrand Russel , on the contrary, says that: 
bl. the postulates are truths of experience, 

b2. and are neither more nor less certain than certain other facts. 


457. SOLUT ION: But it must be said that THE EUCLIDIAN POSTULATES ARB 
' PROPOSITIONS MTHEMATICALLY INDEIVIONSTRAELE. BUT PHILOSOPHTGALLY 
DM0NSTRA3LE from the very nature of quantity . 

A, But for the enacting of this proof: 

a. it is necessary to have a right notion of quantity itself, i.e. to 

have: 

al. the objective notion, 

a2. not a subjective notion, which in point of fact most modern writers, 
more or less imbued with the tenets of idealism, have; 

b. for the postulates are nothing else than explanations of the notion 
of quantity . 

B. The ' Postulate of Euclid * is thus demonstrated PHILOSOPHICALLY : 
a. Now: 

al. let there be the line AB; 

a2. and let G be a point on the same plane, outside AB. 
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b. It is to be proved that from the pbint p only one parallel to AB 

can be drawn. i 

c. Let D be a point: 
cl. on the same plane, 

c2. equally distant from A, as C is from B, 

c3. and so placed that a line from C to D does not intersect AB (i.e. 
let it be placed on the same side of KB as is C.) 



d. Now: 

dl. Every parallel to AB drawn from C: 

dla. must be equally distant from AB, 

dlb. and therefore must pass through D. 

d2. But throu^ D can pass only one line drawn from C. For a point: 
d2a. is not a pairt of a line indeed, 

d2b. but is an indivisible terminating or continuing a line, or, in 
other words, a mode of a line, ins eparable from the line. 

d3. But the same mod e of a line can belong to one line alone. 

d4. Therefore from G one line alone can pass through D. 

d5. Therefore from C only one parallel to AB can be drawn. 


458. NAT UEB OF NON-EUCLIDIAN POST ULATES: But regarding non-Euclidian 

postulates MOTHER VERDICT MUST BE GIVE N: 

A. ORIGIN OF NON-EUCLIDIAN GJjKMEIRI ES : 

a. "Direct proofs of the ’ Postulate of Euclid ' remaining unsuccessful, 
FATHER 3AGCHERI S. J^. , attempted a new way (Euclides ab omni naevo vindicatus, 

1733); 

al. "he endeavoured to deduce those who would deny the axioms to some 
contradiction; 

a2. "but contradiction was not found. 

a3. "And something other, foreign quite to his intent, did Saccheri 
obtain: he became the precursor of those who propound 'non-Euclidian' 
geometries. 

b. " Non-Euclidian geometries are series of deductions logically 
connected without internal contradiction, starting from a 'beginniiTg' which 
is to some extent diverse from the Euclidian 'beginning'. 

bl. " LQBATCHEvVSKY (1829) and BOLYAI (l832) separately, propounded a 
geometry wherein the sum of the angles of a triangle is supposed to be less 
than the sum of two right-angles; or, equivalently: many parillels to a 
certain straight line from a point of the plane are supposed vo be possible. 

b2. "Then RIEtiAMT (l854) propounded another geometry based upon this 
supposition: all the straight lines of a plane intersect a certain line; 
there are no parallels; or, in other words, the sum of the angles of a 
triangle exceeds the sum of two right-angles. 
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b3. "Later, the same (l865). HELrfflOLTZ . and others, through 

another method fashioned innumerable geometries: to wit, they excogitated 
diverse spa ces. For R I5?.LiNI’I taught these things: 

bSiu ^The nature of space is to' be deduced from the concept of it; and 
the concept of space cannot be determined, unless it be taken under a wider 
concept. Now this wider concept is the concept of multiplicity many time s. 
ext ended; and under this generic concept Euclidian space - real 
space - is: multiplicity triply extended. But the same generic 
concept admits also other determinations, namely, multiplicities t mee . 

once or four-time s, five-times ...extended. Whence spaces of any 

number of dimensions. 

b3b. "Moreover, they say, spaces may be diverse by reason of their 
form: Euclidian space - real space - is 'plane', because it 
verifies the axiom of parallels; the other spaces are 'curved': spherical, 
pseudo-spherical; - of uniform curvature (like a sphere) or of variable 
curvature (like a hat); - of positive or negative curvature, etc." 

( Dario : Praelectiones Cosmologicae, pp.75-76). 

B. VALUE OF NON-EUCLIDIAN GEQffiTRIES : 

a. On account of this origin: 

al. Modern writers regard these postulates as mere freely chosen 
conventions, without foundation in reality ; and this indeed logically 
according to the tenets of idealism. 

a2. But they cannot explain how the uso of them could be in many cases 
s uccessful , unless they admit: 


a2a. Either : 

a2al. that those geometries are equally with the Euclidian in accord •, 

with reality : 

a2a2. But falsely would this be admitted: j 

a2a2a. for neither contradictories nor contraries can be true together; * 

a2a2b. but the Euclidian postulates end those of the other non- 
Euclidian geometries are ‘contrarily or contradictorily opposed* 


a2b. Or . as some say, that these successes follov/ only accidentally 
('per accidens' : by way of fluke) from false principles. 

b. On the contrary, IT IS TO BE SAID that the VALUE of these geometries 
is one thing, while their APPLICATION t o reality is another. 

bl. If their VALUE b e considered: 

bla. It is sufficient that the deductions in each series of postulates 
be logi cal and without internal contradiction (or, in other words, be accord¬ 
ing to the laws of for mal logic); 

bib. For from its own force , geometry, as said above (n.413, A.b); 

blbl. is not about real being, 

blb2. but is about being which has itself indifferently to real being 
and mental being". 

b2. But if their APPLICATI ON to reality be considered: then by the 
very fact that it is their application to reality that is being considered: 

b2a. it is no longer question of pure geometry, 

b2b. but of applied geometry: and then it is to be said that this use ; 

b2bl. cannot be made directl y: v/hich those writers themselves implicitly 
confess, when they teach that no figure can be constructed on the basis of 
these postulates; 

b2b2. yet can be made indirectly by an analogous transference into the 
Euclidian geometry, from which, by a transference in the opposite direction, 
they had their beginning. 

c. For these postulates: 

cl. although nothing in the real directly corresponds to them, and they 
are mental beings (entia rationis), nevertheless: 

cla. are not, as certain writers say, fictitious beings without 
foun dation in the real , (i.e. they are not unbased mental beings: cf. nn. 
108-111), 
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clb. but. are men tal beinj-iis with foundation in rea lity , to vriLt, in- 
prodicamcntal quantity. 
c2. For; 

c2a. from the Euclidian postulates, v/hich are directly founded in 
predicamental quantity, viz. in the nepiatipn of them, do these non-Euclidian 
postulates analogically have their origin; 

c2b. and therefore in them can they indirectl y be imaginatively verified. 


SCHEMATIC SUIIMAEY. 


459. SCHEfilATIC SYNOPSIS: The contents of the fore-going article may be thus 
schematically recapitulated 


AXIOMS; are self-evident propositions. 


On mathe¬ 
matical 
principles 


i\.i.clidian 

t ■ ‘ •— 


ARE HOT 


Hypotheses obtained by induction, 
as say EivIP-IRICISTS . 

Commodious conventions, as says 

poincarii 


POSTULATES 


Mathematically indemonstrable. 

BUT ARE 
propositions 

— Philosophically demonstrable 

or self-evident. 


AEIE NOT 


Non-Euclidian 


Conventions without foxindation 
in reality . 

Imm ediately abstracted from 
reality. 


BUT 


[are mental beings to which nothing 
lin the real corresponds DIRECTLY . 

Yet with an INDIRECT foundation in 
reality. 


ARTICLE THREE. 

M ATHEMATICAL DEMONSTRATION 


460. OBDER OP PROCEDURE: This treatment of mathematical demonstration: 
A. Will c-'.isider: 

a. F irst , whether mathematical demonstration is deductive. 

b. SecoQiily. whether mathematical demonstration is inductive. 

c* Th vdly . whether mathematical deduction is of another species 
than in u'-her sciences. 
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B. Hence the following order 


Whether it he deductive.....Dissertation one. 

On mathe¬ 
matical Whether it he inductive...... .Dissertation two. 

demonst- _ • . 

ration: Y/hether deduction in in mathematics 

he of diverse species than in 

other sciences.......Dissertation three. 


DISSERTATION ONE. 


IN MATPIEMATICS THEtdi: IS TRUE DEDUCTION. 


461. OPINIONS DMYIMG DEDUCTION IN llATHIMATICS; The question whether in 
mathematics there he true deduction is raised on account of: 

A. Those who, like GOBLOT (Traite de Logique, 5me ed., p.266), deny 
that there is true deduction in mathematics. 

3. Those who, like BRUN3GHVIC Q. continually set in opposition to each 
other: 

a. deduction, 

h, and mathematical reasoning. 


462. TRUE DEDUCTION IN iMATHBUTIC S; But that in reality there is true 
deduction in matheiriatics : 

A. Is easily proved from, the very example of mathematical reasoning 
advanced hy Gohlo t: to wit: from the demonstration that the sum of the ar 
of a triangle is equal to two right-angles . 

B. For the demonstration is enacted thus: 
a. Given a triangle ABC: 

al. there is constructed a parallel CD to the line AB, thus: 



a2. But this construction: 

a2a. I S NOT YET THE DEMONST RATION. - as Gohlot thinks it is - 
a2h. BUT IS OI^^LY THE DETmiPJATfON OP THE a'IEDIUM CF DMONSTRATION. 


h. But the demonstration proceeds thus:-- 


'T he s u m- of the angle s of the triangle ABC is equal to the sum of the, 
angles at the point C. 

B ut the sum of the angles at the point C is equal to two right-angles . 
Therefore the sum of the angles of the triangle ABC is equal to two 


right-angles. ' 







463. THIS I S A SYT.L0CrI3M PROPERLY SO-GAL LED: N OR LET CT 3E THOUGHT that the 
fore-going syllogism is a merely expository syllogism or syllogism only 
improperly so-called (cf. nn.298-299), on the ground that its M is singular: 

A. For: 

apparently is the M singular, 

b. for in reality "the above DEMONSTR.IfION is UNIVERSAL as regards all 
its propositions: for: 

bl. it is not a demonstration about the triangle in the figure drawn, 
b2. but is about every triangle . For: 

b2a. it proves from the nature of triangle-that it have the. sura of its 
angles equal to two right-angles, 

b2b. and the figure drawn serves to no other purpose than to sustain by 
way of a sensible instrument the reasoning itself. 

B. This therefore is the sense of the above-indicated demonstration: 

' The sura of the three angles of a triangle is equal to the sum of the 
angles constituted from one angle of the triangle and two 
othe rs which result from the pr o traction of one side of this 
a ngle and from the parallel of the side of the triangl e 
s ubtend ing th is angle and f rom t he other s id e of the sa me angle . 
But t his s u m is equal to two right-angles . 

T herefore the sum of the three angles of a triangle is equal to tv/o 
right-angles. * 

C. Therefore: 

a. Quite logically - although falsely - Goblot . BY REASON 
• OF HIS NOMIHALI SR^. which can consider nothing beyond individuals: 

al. denies that in mathematics there is true deduction. 
a2. For, given nominalism , there is had nothing more than a certain 
exposition of the construction. 

b. Hence: 

bl. U n.lustifiably is Goblot reprehended by Boyer (Cursus Philos. I, 
pp.288-289): 

bla. who regeirds that demonstration: 
blal. as a singular demonstration, 

bla2. to which then tvKJST BE ADDED AN II^iDU CTION in order to obtain a 
universal conclusion. 

b2. ./hich contention is to be utterly rejected. 


DISSERTATION T\TO, 


IN MATHB-IATICS THERE IS NO R Ojl FOR IirougriON. 

464. THIS IS EVIDENT PROM THE NATURE OF MATIiafATIGS: That induction can 
have no place in mathematics is evident: 

A. Prom the very nature of mathematics. 

3. For mathematics, of its very nature, abstracts: 

a. both from the singular, 

b. and from the sensible. (Cf. nn.409, 413). 


465. IT I S ALSO EVIDENT ITtOM CONSIDERATION OF THE PR03LB/I OF REASONING BY 
RECUR.RENCS : For the rest, that induction has no place in mathematics 
is evident from the discussion of the problem of reasoning by recurrence. 

A. REASONING BY RECURREN C E AC ORDING TO PO INCARE i 

a. According to Poincare : 
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al. mathematical reasoning: 

ala. would he a certain special type of induction , 
alh. but in no way would it be deduction, v/hich Poincare regards as 
necessarily sterile . 

a2. This special type of induction is'reasoning by recurrence (La Science 
et hypothese, pp.18-20). 

b. As an CKample of v/hat-Poincare^ calls reasoning by rocurrence ; 
bl. Let us take the demonstration of the theorem: 



a + 1 = 1 + a. 




b2. The demonstration is as follows: 


m. 


* If this is true when a = y, it wil l be true also when a = y + 1. 

For if y + 1 = 1 + y, likewise ^y + i) + 1 = 1 + (y + l). 

For y+l+l=:l+y+l. 

Moreover when a = 1, t he theorem is tru e: for 1 +1=1 + 1. 

Consequently it will be true if a = 1 + 1 = 2; likewise if 
a = 2 +1 = 3; and thus *ad infinitum *. 

V/herefrom it is to be concluded, by the aid of induction or by transition 
from singulars to universal, that the theorem is true for 
every number .' 

B. mAT IS TO BE THOUCTT OF THIS KEASONING ? 

In reality it is a deduction to which is annexed verification in 
particular cases: 

al. A DIffiUCTION indeed: 

ala. V/hich is based on the nature of number, which is multitude 
measured by one (cf. nn.440-441). 

alb. This deduction may be thus explicitly expressed 

' Since number is multiplicity measured by one, no property can befit 
togethe r n and n + T save t hrough something common, to 
wit, by reason of the unit v/hich measures n . 

B ut what befits some number bv reason of the unit which measures it , 
befits every number measured by this unit . 

Therefore this property befits every nuniber. ' 

a2, But wo say also a VERIFICATION : 

a2a. and we call it a verification because it is not able to prove a 
universal conclusion without the conclusion being illegitimate unless recourse 
is had to the nature of number; 

a2b. and then by that very fact: 
a2bl. it is no longer induction, 
a2b2. but is true deduction. 

b. Falsely indeed, moreover, does Poincare assert: 
bl. that knowledges do not progress by the syllogism; 
b2. this assertion - nominalistic - is not true, once the 
realism of intellect is admitted. (Cf. n.272). 


DISSERTATION TBRBE. 


MATHHvIATICAL DEDUCTION IS OF THE SAlg! SPECIES AS IN OTI-IER SCIENCES. 

466. REASON OF THIS QUESTION: A doubt arises about the nature of 
mathenatical deduction, on the ground that: 

A. It is not a syllogism of inherence (i.e. a syllogism concerned 
about the in-be of P to S, or, in other words, a syllogism in which S and P- 
are identified) ; . 
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B. But is a syllogism of relation , to wit, of equality and inequality 
(i.e. about the equality or i nequality of P to S). , 


467. ANS\7ER: It must be said that in reality ; 

A. In these rcasoningr5: 

a. The relation is predicated of the subject and is affirmed to be-in it. 

b. Thus: 

bl. this proposition; 'x = y', 

b2. is really this: 'x is equal to y ', " (Cf. n.de, C). 

3. Indeed the principle of mathematical deduction, to wit: 

' two ^<vhich are EQUAL to one same third ar e BQUAL to each other, and 
tiZ- whe reof the one is UNEQUAL to a third while th e other is EQJAL to. it.....are 
Uh^UAL to each other *, 

b. is nothing but the coarctation or contraction to the object of the 
second degree of abstraction of the general principle of deduction, to wit: 
'tw o Y/hich arc the same to one same-third arc the same to each other, and 
two where of the one is not the same to a third while the other is the sang 
to It. are not the s'ame .to'each other ' (i.e.' the PRINCIPLE OP TRIPLE.IDENTITY 
and OP TfC SEPARATING THIRD, or simply the ERINCIPLE OP IDENTITY; cf. n.257, 
A.b). 


SCHEvIATIC SUMMARY. 


468. SCHEMATIC SYNOPSIS: The contents of the fore-going article may be thus 
summarised schematically:- 


IS NOT induction , even when it is reasoning ' by recurrence* . 


Mathematical 

demonstration 


Not improperly so-calle.d (singular or expository). 


BUT IS 
deduction 

__ But proper ly 

so-called 
(universal) 


Which is regulated by the supreme 
principle of the syllogism. 


Yet as contracted to the object of 
the secon d degree of abstraction 


CHAPTER PORTY-ONE. 


THE SCIENCES OP NATURE. 


469. ORDER OP PROCEDURE: This treatment of the sciences of nature; 

A. Will deal with: 
a* Pirst. scientific facts. 

b. Secondly , scientific laws. 

c. Thirdly, scientific theories. 
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B. Hence the follOTing order 


On the 
sciences 
of nature 


Scientific facts. Article one. 

Scientific laws. ..Article two. 

Scientific theories...Article three. 




ARTICLE ONE. 


SCIMIFIC FACTS. 


470. ORDER OF PROCEDURE: This treatment of scientific facts; 
A. Will consider: 

a. First. the nature of- natural sciences. 

h. Secondly , the nature of a scientific fact. 

c. Thirdly, the determination of a scientific fact. 


B. Hence the following order 


On 

scientific 

facts 


Nature of natural sciences. 

Nature of scientific fact. 

Determination of a scientific fact 


Dissertation one. 
Dissertation two. 
Dissertation three. 


DISSERTATION OI'IE. 


NATURE OF THE'SCIEt'fCES OF'NATURE. 


471. vmA T ARB THE SCro iCE ^ OF NATURE ; By the name 'sciences of nature^ are 
to be understood the sciences of SM S - IBLE -being, through its e xtrinsic 
and o bservable signs. (Cf. n.412). 


472. TOOFQLD G-EMTS OF SCIENCES OP NATURE ; These natural sciences are of 
two genera, to wit; 

A. Sciences of inorganic nature, such as physics, chemistry etc. 

B. Sciences of organic nature, such as the biological sciences. 


473. TfTESF. SCIBT-?(IFS fflOCEED 'A POSTERIORI ' ; Regarding these sciences: 

A It is evident from their observable object that they proceed: 
a! not 'a priori': since ne ither the natures nor the (philosophical; 
properties of sensible things are known; 
al. directly in themselves, 

a2. but only PIDIRECT LY through extrinsic sig.n3.. 
b. but 'A P OSTERI ORI'; . 

bl. from the observation of facts and experimentation about tacts, 
b2. by means of which facts, through induction, they seek, verify, 
explain and co-ordinate laws. . 
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B. For that reason, before all else, the nature of scientific facts 
must be explained. 


DISSEaTATION TV/ 0 . 


r 



NATURE Oi? SCiaiTlFIC PACT. 


474. DIVERSE CONCEPTIONS OP SCIMTIPIC PACT: Regarding the nature of 

scientific fact t wo opposite extre me conceptions are had: 

A. According to EMPIRICIST S and POSITIVISTS a scientific fact is a 
certain external datum in its ph ysical reality as it is passively received 
by the intellect. 

B. A-ccording to IDEALISTS . on the contrary: 

a. It is a certain CREATIOT of intellect or of intuition (thus speaks 
Le Roy ). 

b. Therefore it ha.<i only a SYIfflOLIC value. 

c. Similarly, basing their conception on the same principles, the 
' sociological schoo l' of Durkheijm regard a fact as a certain CONSTRUCTION 
of the mind. 


475, TRUE CONCEPTION: But it must be said that IN PEAT.TTY : 

A PAC T is A CERTAIir EX TERNAL R::aLITY, ACCORDING AS IT IS APFRIHENDED 
BY THE INTELLECT. VfflEREOP EXTSTEI'/OE TR AWTRT'/TKD. • 

B. Hence these three are found in every fact, to wit: 

a. The object of some sensation ; 

b. The object of some in tel l ective appr e hensio n, which dis cern s the 
d atum of the sensation, v/ithout deforming it; 

c. The object of a judgment of existence . 

C. Pact is of threefold genus, to wit: VULCrAR fact, SCIENTIFIC fact, 
and PHILOSOPHIC fact: each is specified by the object of a pprehe nsion. 

a. For the. specification of fact cannot result from the sensatio n or 
from the judgment of existence : for these are comm on to every fact. 

b. Therefore: 

bl. A VULGAR PACT is specified by a certain apprehension of COtMMON 
SENSE , or, in other words, by a confused apprehension of the intellect 
(irifra-scientific apprehension). 

b2. A SCIENTIFIC FACT is specified by a SCmTIFIC observation, to wit, 
by apprehensio n of the first degree of abstraction, according however as this 
resolves its concepts with reference to the observable (i.e. relatively to 
sensibl e being). 

A PHILOSOHIIC FACT is specified by a certain PHILOSOPHIC apprehen- 
sion, of the first or third degree of abstraction, but, if of the first 
degree, according as it resolves its concepts with reference to sensible 
being . 


c. Therefore; 

cl. just as neither can natural philosophy be based: 

cla. on scientific facts, 

clb. but. can be based on philosophic facts only; 
c2. so neither are the sciences of nature based; 
c2a. on any sort of fact at all at random, 

c2b. but on scientific facts. (Cf. Yves Simon; Les preoccupations 
experimentales et les faits phi1osophiquos, Revue do Philos, mai-juin, 
1932, pp.273ss; G.Rabeau : Realite et Relativite, pp. 159ss: Maritain '; Les 
Dcgres du savoir, pp.l02s,s). 
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D. Further, among scientific facts, a MOKA .L fact is specified by the ' 
concept of a mora l bei ng, i.e. of a being Vvhich is defined relatively to the 
end towards which a free agent is ordered. For which reason: 

a. It is impossible to know what is a mor al being, unless there be 
knowledge of its value for the free agent. For value is taken from end. 

b. This notion is of the highest importance for deteririining the nature 
of sociology. 


if 

r,;'' 
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DISSERTATION THREE. 


DETE P JIINA.TION OR A SGIINTIPIC FACT. 

476. OFli’ICS OP EXPERIENCE IN THE SCIENTIFIC PACT: A scientific fact: 

A. As it is something si ngular , is obtained by experience , whether 
sensitive (external or intemalT or intellective (for psychic~facts). 

3. But as it is sp ecificall:,’ ' distinguished from a vulgar fact, it is 
obtained: 

a. not ’ 03 ' any experience at random, 

b. but by sc ie!'tjfic experience. 

C. But as it differs from a p hilosophi c fact: 

a. wherefrom it differs inasmuch as it considers being as observable , 
this experience: 

al. has not a merely mat erial office, 

a 2 . but plays a FORMAL role: for the very concept which specifies a 
scientific fact; 

a 2 a. d oa s r ot tra.n: ' cen d ex pari ence, 
a 2 b. but is cf the very rb servable itself. 

b. y/he>'ofore tb-Sc; exnerien ce is of the highest import^ce . 

477. TTOFOLD SCECNTIETC StPlRIENCE: This experience is t wofold . to wit: 
scientific observation and experiment ation. 

Jl. S GIE V'ITIF IC Cl.oSRV ATION is an ATT ET^TIV S AND DILIGENT PSRGEFTION BY 
TH E INTSLLB OT 0 I<' EiEH dviENA Y/HlQi OCCUR.IN NATURE OR IN THE VERY SUBJECT 
ITSELF . 

a. Observe that; 

al. Observation of the phenomena of nature , vhioh is called external 
observation, has place in the physical, chemical, biological and psychological 
sciences. ' ” ~ 

a 2 . But observation of the phenomena which occ'jr in the subject itself, 
which is called internal observation or introspection, is found in the 
psychological sciences alone. 

b. Note also that: 

External observation is conducted by the medium of the external 
senses and sensitive consciousness ('sensus communis'); 

b2. But internal observation is conducted by the intellect. 

c. Both external and internal observation are aided by instruments , 
of which: 

cl. "Some extend the ambit of some sense; v.g. o ptical instrument s. 
c 2 . "Others i ntroduce into the object itself something which renders 
observation possible; v.g. Atwood, by retarding the fall of heavy bodies , 
subjected the phenomonon to measureme nt. 

c3. "Others substitute f or some sensation which is impossible, another 
v/hich is possible, of another kind, birb connected with the fonner; v.g. 
differences of heat, too snail to be perceived by touch, arc seen in a 
galvanomet er. 
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c4. "Others r ecord phenomena, in the absence, of the observer; v.g. 
continuous barometric or thenr.omotric variations, etc." ( Gcny : Ci’itica, p,343). 

d. As regards the PROPERTIES of scientific observation, it must be: 

dl. Complete, to wit, omitting no circunistance useful for the determina¬ 
tion of the fact: to v/hich a great contribution is nade by a certain sagacity 
of intellect. 

d2. Veridic or without prejudice, or, to use Bacon's plirase, "with the 
simplicity of a child". 

d3. Exact . especially where it is question of measurement : for which 
are required both healthy senses, and perfect instrument s,. ani a certain 
practical skill. 

d4. Methodic . i.e. conducted according to the order Wnich corresponds 
to the end pursued. For which great value is possessed by patience and 
fortitude (this latter, especially because in many observations danger is not 
lacking, v.g. when poisons, electricity etc, must be used). 

B. FACPERDIEMTATIO N is A CERTAPT METHODIC CBSIRVATION OF SOME RjENQMMA 
PROVOKED ^?ITH A 'DIRECTIVE IDEA' BY THE BXIERII/iBITTER OR K-IAITW BY HII4 IR 
DETERMEIATE CIRCUIiSTAMCEvB . 

a; It has a twofold office, to vat : 

al. that of determining facts, 

a2. and that of verifying hypotheses in the inqxiisition of laws. 

b. Its properties: 

bl. are the same as those of observation (A.d), 

b2. but it also supposes a certain inventive w it or ingenuity. 

c. The determination of the methods of experimentation in the diverse 
sciences pertains to the respective sciences. 


ARTICLE pro. 


SCIENTIFIC 'LAWS. 


478. ORDER OB"’ EROCEDURE: This treatment of scientific laws: 

A. Will consider: 

a. First , the nature of scientific laws, 
h. Secondly , the determination of scientific lavrs. 
c. Thirdly , scientific conclusions. 

3. Hence the following order :- 

Dissertation one. 
Dissertation two. 
Dissertation three. 


DISSERTATION ONE. 


NATURE OF SCIENTIFIC LAWS. 


479. DIVEK3E OPINIONS: Regarding the nature of scientific laws there is the 
same diversity of opinions as regarding the natui'e of a fact (cf. n.474). 

A. Some, to wit, AtBCHANICISTS ■ and ENERGETISTS . although differing on . 
many points,.yet imbued with an empiricis t or positivist philosophy, 


Their nature. 

On 

scientific Their determination... 
laws: 

Scientific conclusions 


0 
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a. hold that laws are: • 

al. nothing else than a generalization of empiric facts Ithus, v.g. 

says Bert helot ), . / \ • 

a 2 . or equations between the measurable elements ^a> b. of empiric 

phenomena (thus, v.g. says Mach .) _ ^ 

b. Briefly, according to them: a scientific law is a merely empiric. 

relation between phenomena . 

B. Others, on the contrary, to wit, IDEALISTS ; 

a. hold that scientific laws, like scientific facts, are merely 

s.ymbolic constructions of the mind. 

^ Thus, for example, says Le Roy, who writes: "Every law, far from 
our being able to declare it an element extracted from things, appears as a 
/construction of the mind, a symbol and froduct of our aptitude to vary 

endlessly the angles under which we regard the constancy in the world. 

...A scientific law is not a total, a resultant or an extract from facts, 
but a symbolic construction erected on the occasion of these." (Science et 
jiiilosophie. Rev. Metaph. et Mor., 1899, pp.518-526). 


480. TRUE CONCEPTION: But, according to MODERATE REAL ISM, CT_MUST BE.^4ffi. 

that a SCI ENTIFIC LM is indeed a RELATION ( NCT BETf/EEN PHMOMM A, 
BU T) Esteem'SCIENTIPIC facts . Therefore: 


A. Accordingly: 

a. Since facts: 

al. are not purely empiric phenomena, 

a 2 . but express, through observable phenomena, some pcculj^ or. 
undisclosed essence (for the intellect, whose apprehension specifies the 
fact, is concerned only about essences, which it attains at least in 
extrinsic, observable signs), 

b. this relation between phenomena: 
bl. is not merely empirical-, 

b 2 . but is ontol ogical, based in essences; ' 

c. and thus SCIENTIFIC LAW CAl'I BE DEFINED ; ESSENTIAL RELATIO N BETTON 

RCTENTTij^IG FACTS ., 


B. But this relation: 

a. inaanuch as it is essential, 

b. is: 

bl. ne cessary , 

b 2 . and therefore universal . 


481.Tv/0F0ID SCIENTIFIC LAW: Scientific law is twofold, to wit, DESCRIPT IVE 
and CAUSAL. 

A. A descriptive law, which already is essential, is: ^ 

a. Either QUALITATIVE , v.g. ' A decoction from heliotr o pe be comes r^ 

if acetic acid be added to it. ’ 

b. Or QUANTITATr/E. v.g. the law of refraction of ligM - 

B. A causal lav/, which expresses; , . , ^ . 4 . 

a. not indeed the cause of a fact, that is, the actijd ty^which by its 
actions prodmes it -“for, in the natural sciences the intellect must 
remain the order of the observable , i.e. in the order of the sensible and o 

the imaginable - , ..,t 

b. but T HE NECESSARY CONDITIONS OF ITS APPARITIO N. (Cf. Maritain: Les 

degres du savoir, pp.286-302; Eng. Trans, pp.178-188). 

c. For it is to be considered that: 

cl. the concept of ’cause * as it is employed in the sciences of nature, 

is like other concepts, resolved: , ‘ 

cla. not ontolog irally, as is the philosophical concept of cause , 

clb. but empi riologically, so that in the lexicon of 

sciences, 'cause’ is nothing else than T HE OBSERVED CO iroiTIONS .- 

THE APPA RirfO N O F A FACT , or, in other words, T HE COITOI TIONS. WHICH..W^L 

OBSIRm).' A fact"CAN BE PREDICTED . , • 4 . 1 , • 

c 2 .. 0 n account of which merely empirical notion of 'cause , without 
any i ndirect reference t o being. contemporary scientists are logically 
obliged: 
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c2a. to substitute for* the necessity of these oonditions, the ’ 
probability of them, 

c2b. particularly on account of the impossibility, through mechanical 
laws, of accounting for, and predicting, the movements of a particle (v.g. 
electron) in a manner at each instant entirely defined; and thus have con¬ 
temporary scientists, such as Heisenberg: 

c2bl. arrived at " the principle of indeterminacy " or " relations of 
incertitude ", 

c2b2. and spoken of a series of v/aves as " a bundle of probabilities". 

. ...... 


DISSERTATION TiiO. 


DETERMINATION OF SdSIfTIPIG LAWS. 


482. SCIENTIPIC LAWS aRE DETERMINED BY INDUCTION: Though more particular 

scientific laws can be deduced from more general scientific laws, as 
said above (n.378): . 

A. Nevertheless scientific laws do not arise from facts by deduction, 

a. Eor facts imply only the existence of the fact without telling its 
nature. 

b. But the necessary conditions of a fact cannot be known by deduction, 
unless its nature be known. 

B. Therefore only by in ductio n can scientific laws be determined. 


483. IRSPiiRATION OP INDUCTION; The nature of induction has been dealt with 
above (nn.301-312). 

A. But it is question here of the HiEPARATION of induction, 

B. ViThich preparation is twofold, to wit: 

a. HYPOTHESIS, which will be treated first (n.484). 

■b* METHODS OP INDUC T ION, which v/ill bo treated of next (n.485). 

484. HYPOTHESIS; Since the natural sciences draw their laws from facts by 
induction, hypothesis, v/hich pertains to the p reparation of induction, 

plays a very great, emd necessary,, part in the processes of these sciences. 

A. An HYPOTHESIS is a PROVISIONAL EXPLANATION OF PACTS . 

a. Compared with scientific law ; 

al. it agrees in this, that it is an explanation of facts. 
a2. but it differs insofar as it is only onal , i.e. assumed 

until either verified or disproved. 

b. Since it is an explanation of facts : 

bl. it is not a mere guess, i.e. without foundation in realit y, 
b2. but is based upon reality, i.e, upon facts, as suggested ([not 
yet proved) by them. 

c. Thus B enjamin Franklin ; 

cl. upon the suggestion of these facts , that lightning ; 

cla. gives light as does an electric discharge, 

clb. manifest's the saiBO colour as an electric discharge, 

clc. proceeds in an irregular direction as does an electric discharge, 
old. proceeds by swift movement as does electric discharge, 

cle. is conducted by metals as is an electric discharge, 

elf. explodes with a crackling noise as does electric discharge, 

clg. is maintained in water or ice as is ah electric discharge, 

clh. results in the splitting of bodies as docs an electric discharge, 
cH... kills animals as does an electric discharge, 
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clj. fuses metals as does an electric discharge, 

elk, ignites inflammable jnatter with an accompanying sulphurous smell 
as does an electric discharge; 

c2, formed the h ypothesis that l ightning is an electr ic discha rge. 
c3. //hich hypothesis he proceeded to verify or prove by the aid of his 
’kite experiment’. 

B. The OF FICE of hypothesis is tw ofold : 

a. To ORDER or reduce to a unity of ord er the known facts: thus the 
hypothesis of the vibration of ether orders lumino u s phen omena. 

b. To DIREgT the experiments v/hereby the true explanation of the facts 

is sought; in other vrards, it is the " directive ide a" of experiment (cf. n,477, 
B): thus, in the example given above, t he hypothesis that lightning is an 
e lectric discharge directed the 'kite experiment* of Bcn.lamin Franklin. 

C. The PROESRTIES or COllBITIONS of a good hypothesis ; 
a. are ttese: 

al. It must: 

ala. c ontradict no trut h: 

alb. though, since an hypothesis wliich explains many facts is rarely 
t otally false, at least some part agreeirjg generically or analogically with 
the true explanation, it may still be used in spite of its known falsity as 
a "w orking hypothesis '*; thus, if the vibratory hypothesis regarding light 
were proved to bo false, still, because in the true explanation there would 
be some cause in a similar fashion periodic, scientists may continue to use 
that vibratory hypothesis. 

a2. It must well order the known facts , i.e. leave none of them 
without at least possible explanation. 

a. 3. It must be capable of verification i.e. capable of being proved 
or disproved. 

a4. It must be simple and a pp licable to many case s: for nature is 
ruled by simple and most universal laws. 

b. All these conditions ax-e required by the very nature of scientific 
law, for the discovery whereof hypothesis prepares. 

D. The transition FRQl AH HYPOTHESIS TO A LAW is made: 

a. NEGATIVELY : 

al. by demonstrating:. 

ala. that the hypothesis contradicts no fact; 

alb. that the hypothesis contains no internal contradiction. 
a2. But thi.3 is not sufficient, for : 

a2a, this docs not exclude that there be ANOTHER explanation of the 
same facts; 

a2b. or, in other v/ords, this does not shew that the hypothesis in 
question is the SOLE or MlCISSiiRY explanation of the facts; 

a2c. or, in other words again, from the false can follow the true 'per 
accidens' (cf. n.248); that is, given this hypothesis, the known facts may~ 
follow owing to some accidental circumstance (v.g. owing to the accidental 
circumstance that the known facts are only some of the facts and not more): 
in which case- the absence of contradiction with the facts is only ’per 
accidens' . and not ' per se’ or necessary. 

b. POSITIVELY : 
bl. by showing: 

bla. that every OTHER explanation is excluded; 

bib. or, in other words, by sh'vving that the hypothesis in question is 
the SOLE or NECESSARY explanation of the facts; 

blc. or, in other words again, by sliowing that this absence of. 
contradiction: 

bid. is not ' per accidens * (ov/ing to some accidental circumstance), 
blc2. but is ' per se * or necest ary (independent of every accidented 
circumstance). 

b2. V/hich is done by means of :he methods of induction which will be 

dealt with below (n.485). • . ' 

/ 

E. Nevertheless CAUTION must b<; exercised in the rejection of an 
hypothesis: 
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a. For an hypothesis is net to be rejected on the ground that it * 
contradicts some truth, vdien it contradicts only opinions; 

al. Indeed almost all new hypothesis contradict opinions. 

a2. Thus; 

a2a. t he G opernican hypothesis re gard ing the movement of the earth 
contradicted the system of Ptolem y ; 

a2b, Pasteur's hy pothesis re garding the origin of living carganism s 
c ontradicted the opinion~of~spontaneous generation . 

b. Indeed, as said above (C.alb), a fal. se hypothesis, if it explains 
many facts , is only p artially false: 

bl. wherefore something in it is common with the true explanation; 

b2. for which reason it can be loseful for the discovery of this true 
explanation. 

P. Hypothesis is d istinguished into; 

a. Y/ ORPCING- HYPOTH^IS , insofar as its office is (as yet) only to 
direct investigations. 

b. SCIEM'IFIC HYPOTHESIS, insofar as its verification or proof is 
hoped for. 


485. METHODS CF INDUCTION ; The "methods of induction" are the methods 

whereby it is shown that the accord of an hypothesis v^rith the facts 
is ' per se * or necessary, or, in other words, that the hypothesis in 
question is the true explanation of the facts, as being the sole and 
necessary explanation. 

ARISTOTL E already spoke about this. 

a. Aristotle's teaching here-upon is thus explained by ST THOMAS: 

al. "Prom sense is derived a memory . 

a2. "But from a memory effected many times about the same thing, yet 
in diverse singulars, is derived ' experimentum '] because 'experimentum' 
seems to be nothing else than to take something from many retained in 
memory. 

a3. "But nevertheless 'experimentum' needs some reasoning about 
particulars, by which one is compared to another; \riiich is proper to reason. 
For example, v^en sudi a one remembers that such a herb many times cured 
many of fever, there is said to be 'experimentum' that such herb is curative 
of fever. 

a4. "But rea.son docs not stop at the *experiinentum' of particulars; 
but from many particulars in which he has had experience, he takes one 
common, which is set firm in his mind, and he considers it without con¬ 
sideration, of any of the singulars; and this he takes as the principle..... 
...of science." (In II Post. Anal, loot,20), 

b. Note regarding this text; 

bl. that: 

bla. although it is concerned with the abstraction of universals , as 
is clear from the context, 

bib. and not about principles themselves, 

b2. nevertheless it already sketches certain delineaments of induction. 

B. Now: I 

a. Sometimes for the discovery of a universal law, one or two 
observations suffice. 

b. But inmost cases many facts are to be examined; most often this 
more diligent observation, aided by experimentation, must be employed: 

bl. simple observation indeed, if the fact does not depend on our 
dispositions (as in astronomy, meteorology, geology etc); 

<4)2. but also experimentation, if the fact can be produced or provoked 
by us (as in physics and chemistry). 

C. Certain RULES are laid down by modern authors for the passage from 
hypothesis to a universal lav/: 


a. FRANCIS BACON ( Novum Organon, II, p.l620): 
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al. Requires that th ree tables be drawn up, to wit: • ' 

ala. A table of posit ive instances ( tabula praescntiae ), wherein are 
to be noted do^m the cases in which the fact has been observed. 

alb. table o f nef^ative i n stan ces (t abula absenti ae), v/herein are 
tc bo noted dovm the cases in v^hich the fact is not found. 

ale. ii table o f degrees (t abula coinparativ a), v/herein are to be noted 
dov/n the variations of the fact in varied circurnstances. 

a2. But: 

a2a. Bacon requires too much, since his deirands fall little short of a 
(formally) complete induction (cf. nn.310-312). 

a2b. For which reason Wundt rightly reproaches him. (Cf. Wundt: Logik, 
II, 1,20). 

SIR JOHN KKRSQIE L (1792-1871) proposed certain rules in his v/ork: 
' Preliminary Discourse on the Study of Matxural Philosophy *, from which 
■JQ.hn otewart Mill drew the 'methods' v/hich have become famous under his name. 

JOHIl ST ^!^/ ART M ILL ( A System of l-iogic ; Bk.III, ch.8-9) proposes the 
celebrated five methods: 

cl. E CPOSITION OP THESE JilCTK ODS ; 

cla. THE FIRST is the METHOD OF AGREEMENT ; 

clal. vdiich Mill thus formulates: " If two or more instances of the 
phenomenon under investigation have only one cir c umstance in com mon , the 
circumstance in v/hich alone a l l the inst ances agree, is the cause (or effec t) 
of the given phenomenon/ ' (System of Logic, London, 1941, p.255). 
cla2. V/hich is: 

cla2a. thus formulated by Mellone: "V/hen observation shows that two 
events accompany one another (either simultaneously or in succession), it is 
probable that they are causally connected; and the probability increases 
v/ith the number and variety of the instances." (Text-book of Logic, ch.9). 

cla2b. and thus briefly stated by Joseph : "Nothing is the cause of a 
phenomenon in the absence of which it nevertheless occurs." (Logic, p,403). 
cla3. '/hich is thus illustrated: . 

cla3a. By Mill : "For example, lot the effect....be crystallization. 

We compare instances in which bodies are known to assume crystalline form, 
but which have no other point of agreement; and we find them to have one, 
and as far as we can observe, only one, antecedent in common: the deposition 
of a solid matter from a liquid.state, either a state of fusion or of 
solution. <e conclude therefore, that the solidification of a substance is 
an invariable antecedent of its crystallization." (op. cit. p.254). 

cla3b. In other words, more briefly: In every case of crystallization, 
we find this one common antecedent, namely, transition from a liquid state 
to a solid state: therefore solidification is the cause of crystallization. 

clb. THE SECOIg ) is the M ETHOD OF DIFFERENCE ; 

. clbl. Which Mill thus formulates; " If an instance in v,h.ich the 
phenomenon under investigation occurs, and an instance in which it does not 
o ccur, have every circumstance in common save o n e, that one occurring only 
in the fornier. the circumstance in v4iich alone the two in s tances differ, is 
the effect, or the cause, or an indispensable part of the cause, of th e 
p henomenon ." (Op. cit. p.2567. ' 

clb2. Which is: 

clb2a. thus formulated by Mellon e; "When the addition of an agent is 
followed by the appearance, or its .subtraction by the disappearance, of a 
certain event, other circumstances remaining the same, that agent is causally 
connected with the event." (Op.cit.) 

clb2b. and thus briefly stated by Joseph; "Nothing is the cause of a 
phenomenon in the presence of vAiich it n^iverthelesa f«ila to occur. ** (Oo.cit. 
p.404). 

clb3. Vlhich is thus illustrated; ‘ • 

clb3a. By Mill : "If a bird is taken from a cage, and instantly plunged 
into carbonic acid gas, tlie experimentalist may be fully assured (at all 
events after one or two repetitions) that no circumstance capable of causing 
suffocation had supervened in the intermim, except the change from immersion 
in the atmosphere to immersion in ctirbonie acid gas." (Op.cit. pl256). 
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clb3b. In other v/ards, more briefly: If an animal which lives in the ‘ 
air, soon dies when immersed in lic[uid, it may be concluded that air is the 
necessary cause of its life, and deprivation of air is the cause of its death. 

clc. Tli E TfgRD ivtUTHOD is -the I^JDIRSCT LiCTHOD OF DIF FIHRMCg: 
del. v/hich Mill thus formulates ^ *^I f two or more instances in w hioh 
occurs have only o n e circumstance in commonj,* while two or 
mQriLjjl.SjfcQnSG^Jrn_y/hich i t doe s not oc cur have n ot hinp^ in c ommon sa ve th e 
ixeumst^ c ircimn sta nce in which _ajjDn two _sets 

s t he effe ct ^ o r th e caus gj or a n ^ in di s gensable pairt 
the ca u se,, o jLJ.he phenoin ^ (Op. c it» p.^9). ^ 

clc2. In which later writers have distinguished two methods, to wit, the 
^Qjjhle_method o f_._agr^^me nt and the joint iriethod of difference and agreement: 

clc2a. The is thus forimaated byl ^llonel 

”V/hatever is present in numerous observed instances of the presence of a 
phenomenon, and absent in numerous observed instances of its absence, is 
probably causally connected with the phenomenon.(Oo. cit. p,306). 

olc2b. The joint method of d i fference a n d agreemen t is thus stated by 
J^Uone; "V/hen one phenomenon has been shown to be the "^use of another under 
given conditions, by the method of single difference; and when wo fail to 
find or to construct any instance where the one phenomenon occurs without the 
other: then it is probable that the first is the ^unconditionally invariable 
antecedent of the second - i.e. that the latter can be produced in no 
other way than by the former; and the probability increases with the number 
and variety of the negative instances all agreeing in the absence both of the 
effect and its suspected cause. (Op. cit. p.309). 
clc3. V/hich is thus illustrated; 

olcSa. By Mij-1,; "It appears that the instances in which much dew is 
deposited, which are very various, agree in this, ard, so far as we are able 
to observe, in this only, that they either radiate heat rapidly or conduct 
it slowly: (Qualities between which there is no other circumstance of agree¬ 
ment, than that by virtue of either, the body tends to lose heat more rapidly 
from its surface than it can be restored from within. The instances, on the 
contrary, in v/hich no dew, or but a small quantity of it, is formed, and ■vrfiich 
are also extremely various, agree (as far as we can observe) in nothing except 
QSl having this property. We seem.therefore to have detected the character¬ 
istic dixference betv/een the substances on which dew is produced and those on 
which it is not produced.” (Op. cit. pp.273-274). 

olcob. By Bit tie: "The ^guinea and feather* experiment can be used to 
show the Joint Method. According to the laws of gravity all bodies should 
fall with an equal velocity; but a feather wi-ll be slower in reaching the 
ground than the coin. The hypothesis is formed‘that the resistance of the 
upon the larger surface of the feather is the cause of its slowness. 

Placing both coin and feather in a tube filled with air, we observe *that the. 
fall of both is unequal in velocity; and this repeats itself as often as the 
experiment is made. So far v/e have the Method of Agreement. Next we exhaust 
the air from the tube, and now both reach the bottom at the same moment; this 
also happens as often as the experiment is repeated. And the same is true of 
other gases. In all these cases it is the presence of the air (or other 
gases) which causes the difference of velocity, and the only recognizable 
reason would appear to be the resistance exerted upon the larger surface of 
the feather. Hence by the Joint Method we conclude that the resistance of 
the gas is the cause of this phenomenon of the difference in velocity betv/een 
the guinea and the feather.” (Bittle : The Science of Correct Thinking, pp* 
310-311). ' 

old. THE FOU RTH M 3TH0D is the Iv;ET H0D OF RES I DUES ; 

cldl. Which Mil l thus formulates: * * S ub d uc t from any phenomenon such 
p art as is k nown by previous inductio ns tT'^ the, effict ^’'of cert^n^^ 
cedent s, and the r esidue of the phenomenon is the effect of the remaining 
antecedeiits . (0n. cltT p.2607. — ^ 

cld2. Which is: 

cld2a. thus formulated by Mellone : '*v\rhen any part of a complex 
phenomenon is still unexplained by the causes which have been assigned, a 
further cause for this remainder must be sought.” (Op. cit. p.315). 

cld2b. and thus briefly stated by J oseph : "Nothing is the cause of one 
phenomenon which is knovm to be the c\use of‘a different ohenomenon. ” (Op. cit. 
p.404). 

cld3. \fhich is thus illustrated: 








olclSa. By ^yons: “There cannot be. a simpler case, than ascerjtaining 

the exact weight of any commodity in a cart;, by v/elghing the cart and load, 
and then subtracting the tare or weight of the'^ cart alone, which had been 
previously ascertained.'* (Elementary Lessons in Logic, p,252),'^ 

cld3b. By ^ill, quoting from S ir John Hers c hel ; **M.Arago, having sus¬ 
pended a magnetic needle by a silk thread, and set it in vibration, observed 
that it came much sooner to a state of rest when suspended over a plate of 
tVian when no such plate was beneath it. Now, in both cases, there 
were two *verae causae* (antecedents known to exist) why it shoul d come at 
length to rest, vis. the resistance of the air, which opposes, and at length 
destroys, all motions performed in it; and the want of perfect mobility in 
t silk thread. But the effect of these causes being exactly Imown by t]:x 3 
observation made in the absence (sf the copper, and being thus allowed for and 
subducted, a residual phenomenon appeared, in the fact that a retarding 
influence was exerted by the copper itself; and this fact, once ascertained, 
speedily led to the knowledge of an entirely new and unexpected class of 
relations.** (Op, cit, p.280). 

cle. TOE_F IET H, IvBiT HOD is the M ETHOD OF roNGOMITA NT VAgl^IQNS^! 

del, ^^'^hich Mil thus formulates* '*V /hate ver phenomenon varies in any 
whenever another p henomenon varies in some particular*manner, i^ "bither 

that phenom^on, or is connected with it through some 
fact of causation . ** (*0p, cit> 

cle2. V/hich is: 

cle2a, thus formulated by Me Hone : “If two phenomena always vary 
together, other circumstances remaining the same or varying independently, 
there is probably-a causal connection between the tv/o phenomena.’* (Oo. cit. 
P-312), . 

cle2b. and thus briefly stated by Joseph ; **Nothing is the cause of a 
phenomenon which varies when it is constant, or is constant when it varies, 
or varies in no proportionate manner with it. * (Op. cit. p.404). 

cle3. '^hich is thus illustrated by Mill ; 

cle5a. “^//hen we find that all the variations in the position of the 
moon are follov/ed by corresponding variations in the time and place of high 
water, the place being alv/ays either the part of the earth which is nearest 
to, or that which is most remote from, the moon, we have ample evidence that 
the moon is, wholly or partially, the cause which determines the tides, ** 

(Op. cit. p.262). 

cle3b. That the oscillations of the pendulum ai*e caused by the earth 
is proved by similar evidence. Those oscillations take place between equi¬ 
distant points on the two sides of a line, "vdiich, being perpendicular to the 
earth, varies with every variation in the earth*,s position, either in space 
or relatively to the object. Speaking accurately, we only know by the method 
now characterized that all terrestrial bodies tend to the earth, and not to 
some unknov/n fixed point l 3 ^ing in the same direction. In every twenty-four 
hours, by the earth* s rotation, the* line drawn from the body at right angles 
to the earth coincides successively with all the radii of a circle, ard in 
the course of six months the place of tliat circle varies by nearly two hundred 
of miles; yet in all these changes of the earth*s position, the line 
in which bodies tend to fall continues to be directed towards it : which proves 
that terrestrial gravity is directed to the earth, and not, as was once 
fancied by some, to a fixed point of space." (ibid.). 


c2. CRITIQUE OF THESE METHODS : 


c2a. These methods are of g reat practical va lue 
by scientists has been attended with much success, 
172-201). 


and the use of them 
Coffey; Logic, pp. 


c2b. Nevertheless: 
c2bl. First : 

c2bla. They do not suffice for Obtaining universal laws, unless they be 
completed by a metaphysical principle, namely: this constant nexus between 
ph enomena is the SIG3^^ of a necessity based in theT^^^^^ NATURE of the thing s. 

c2blb. In other words, these methods are of no avail for the discovery 
of a universal law unless the empiricism with ythlch they are vested in Mill, 
be excluded. 

c2b2. Secondly : 

c2b2a. These methods consider only this one thing, namely, causal neius*. 





c2b2’b. But: 

c2b2bl. not all laws are c ausal laws; 

c2b2b2. for there are otner laws, to wit, descri p tive laws (n,48l), 
which are either qualitat ive or quan t itati ve: v/hich are explained: 
c2b2b2a. not by means of a causal nex^7 
c2b2b2b. but by necessity . 

d. Therefore the process of WinUlT seems better: 

dl. -fThich is thus formulated by 'jiHitlDT : ( Logik, p.385); 

dla. "Amonja; the circ um stances which accompany an event, those are 
essential conditions : 

dial, " whereof the elimination removes the e vent itself , 
dla2. "and whereof the gixantitative -chan/’ie produces a quantitative 
chanp:c of the event. 

dlb. " This rule indicates two expeidmental methods, which we may call 
briefly the methods : 

dlbl. " of elimination. 
dlb2. " and of gradation. " 

d2. V/undt : 
d2a. although: 

d2al. he neither arrives at a true notion of metaphysics, 
d2a2. nor remains v/ith positivism in mere experience, 
d2b. nevertheless: 

d2bl. remaining attached, along with Kant , to phenomenalism and 
empiricism - albeit with moderation - , 

d2b2. in his inductive process he perhaps pays too little heed to 
qualitative changes. 

d3. Hov/ever "7/undt approaches more to the truth taught by the scholas¬ 
tics; 

d3a. "indeed, further, his process is the very inductive process of the 
scholastics more experimentally proposed. 

d3b. "But philosophically the same is said: the removal or quantitative 
change of an event is obtained for this reason, that formally and necessarily 
there is a certain nexus between the event and the circumstances: 
d3bl. "as between cause and effects, 

d3b2. "or between a nature and its operation." ( Pirotta : Summa Philos. 
p.133). 


486. S OME SGIEI/TIPIC LAY/S AR E DED BCBD : Besides the laws obtained by 
induction, many scientific laws are obtained from other laws by 
deduction . (Cf, nn.378, 482). 

A. Prom more universal laws other more particular laws are deduced. 

B. Other laws ai‘e deduced from a combination of several laws determined 
by induction. 


DISSERTATION THREE. 


SCIENTIPIC CONCLUSIONS. 


487. SCIMCE MUST DEDUCE CONCLUS IONS;' Given that the laws which are the 

principle s of the sciences have been determi.ned, science must from them, 
deduce conclusions, - which contribute much to the progi’ess of science. 


488. WS OBT AINED BY DEDUCTION ARE CONauSIO NS; In those laws which are 
obtained by deduction from other laws (cf. n.486), we have already 
some scientific conclusions. 
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489. USE O F CONCLUSIONS GOT BY DSDUCTIQN TO VERIFY.U V/S: But further: ’ ’ 

A. By means of deduction: 

a. are determined application s of laws, or of hypotheses, 

b. which applications: 
bl. if they are experimentally verified, 
b2, constitute ve rifications o f the laws or hypotheses. 

B. Thus: 

^be hypothesis of Torricelli about atmospheric pressure 
an^^^ a sce^nsion o f water in el e^va-^or^ deduced that ~a liquid of jrea^r 
density and on t h e summit of a ino iuatain ought to ascend .less, 
b. And: " 

bl. these applications made by Pascal being later proved from facts, 
b2. the hypothesis of Torricelli was verified. 


490. USE OF DEDUCT lON^ TO LAYfS, AND TO PE RFECT TH E lOJOyiiEDGE 

OP THEf^J ; Likewise facts already known, or laws already proved, are 

explained , or the knowledge of them perfected, by deduction. 

A. As regards PACTS indeed; For facts are explained: 

a. not only by the discovery of laws, 

b. but also by deduction, whereby is ^iGfwn their connexion with a law 
already known. 

B. But as regards LAV/S: 

a. For laws already determined by induction, may be confiroied ; 

al. if later they arc deduced from known laws. 

a2. ''Thus** y/rites Taine , ^*it is a law tliat reduction of temperature 
produces dew. One may also establish this lav/ deductively from the laws of 

Dalton on water-vapour diffused in the air. Dalton proved that the quantity 
of water which can remai.n diffused in the air in the state of vapour is 
limited for each degree of temperature and that the maximum is lower in 
proportion as the temperature is lower. From this it fellows deductively 
that, if there is in the air as much water as the present temperature allows 
it to contain, every Icv/ering of temperature will lead to the condensation of 
a portion of the water-vapour. On the other hand, from the knov/n laws of 
heat, it follows deductively that the contact of the air v/ith a cold body 
lowers the temperature of the surrounding layer' of air, and consequently 
forces it to relinquish part of the water vhich it contains. Finally, from 
the ordinary laws of gravitation and cohesion, it follows deductively that 
this water attaches itself to the sijrface cf bodies: which is what constitutes 
dew. 


b. More indeed, from this deduction laws are explained: 
bl. for before they are deduced: 

bla. their truth indeed is established by virtue cf the induction 
whereby they are gathered from facts, 

bib. v/ithout inducti'^n however explaining them. 
b2. This explanation of them pertains to deduction. 


491. DISCOVERY OF EE;/ FACTS BY DE D UCTION : New facts are discovered by means 

of deduction. Thus did Galle (in 1846) discover the new planet, Neptune, 
Dy means of mathematical deduction from the hypothesis formed by Leverrier 
regarding the ce.usc cf the disturbance in the movements of Uranus: for 
Leverrier hypothetically explained these disturbances from the attraction of 
some unknown planet. From this hypothesis Galle by mathematical deduction 
discovered the mass, movement ard position of this planet. 
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•ARTICIIE THREE. 


SCIEt'JTlEIG THEORIES. 


492. NOTION OP SCIEI'iTIi^'IC THEOEf: It is to be observed that: 

A. The sciences of nature: 

a. net only: 

al. determine laws (cf. nn.482-436, 488)j 
a2. and explain lav/s (cf. n.490), 

a3. and institute applications of laws whereby laws ai’o verified 
(cf. n.489); 

b. but also endeavour to coadunate or unify cr systematize diverse 

laws. 


B. But: 

a. just as for the determination cf laws it makes frequent use cf 
particular hypotheses, 

b. sc also TO ORDER LA;/S IT IS OBLIGED TO FiAKE USE OP MORE GENERAL 
HY P0THESE 3. 

^1' V/HICH Alls CALLED THEORIIS. 

b2. Such are, for example: 

b2a. the atomic the ory, 

b2b. the r eticular theory of crystals, 

b2c. the k inetic theory of phases. 


493. VAIjUE 0? THESE THEORIES : Hence arises a difficult question: Y/hat value 
have these theories? 

A. First indeed, we must consider YfllAT OPINION IS HEI.D BY SGIEi^IF IG 
T HEORISTS 'TEgSiSBLVES . v/ho have professedly treated this question; (cf. Rey , 
La theorie de la Physique chez les physiciens conteraporains): • 

a. In modern times, until the middle of the nineteenth century: 
al. nearly all scientists admitted the scientific theories: 
ala. "not only have a truly explicative value, 

•alb. "but attain and represent almost the vAiole reality of inorganic 
bodies; 

a2. "after that time, there were some -■Nho remained in that persuasion." 
( lioenen :' Acta primi congressus thomistici, p.62). 

a3. However, D’uheni seems to admit many exceptions, when, after dis¬ 
cussing this question (La theorie physique, pp.54-76), he concludes: "If 
therefore some very great physicists were able to feel pride in the powerful 
method v/hich they employed, to the point of exaggerating its reach, if they 
were capable of believing that their theories uncovered the metaphysical 
nat\ire of things, many inventors vduo capture our admiration were more modest 
and more clear-sighted; they recognized that a physical theory was not an 
explanation; they saw in it a simplified and ordered representation which 
grouped laws according to a classification more and more perfect, more and 
more natural." (ibid. p.76). 

b. After the middle of the nineteenth century, scientists greatly 
restricted the explicative value of theories: 

bl. "According to Mach, the value of a theory lies in this-, that it 
spares our intellect too numerous efforts (efforts which, without the- help 
of a theory, would be too numerous): in other words, it 'effects an economy 
of the intellect'. ^ 

b2. "According to Poincare, a theory: 
b2a. "is not true or false, 
b2b. "but convenient. 
b3. ‘"According to Duliem : 

b3a. "it not only brings with it an economy of intellect, 
b3b. "but, if it is good and universal, leads to a classification of 
facts and laws, v/hich he calls natural." (?' oenen ; op.cit. p.63). 

b4. As is clear, these authors greatly restrict the v-aluo of thoorie's, • 
b4a. witho ut however cxprossly denying to them all explicat ive _y.;^uj3 in 
attaining reality it-s 'If, 








as many disciplea jtiieaa.jswicjiiasjia-ja^ 

’H.* . 

c. T ODAY 3 CiaitiiS,s setafn to hold an interntedlary pooition: 

cl. For they i*ecogni 2 e that a theory: 

cla. does not attain the essence of the real (cf. l^eyerson ; Le. phys^icion 

©ii Xc 

clb. hut is a aywibol of the real. (Cf. Bddinjgton; Tho Mature 'of the 
Physical World; The Philosophy of Modem ScieiKse). 

« 

c2a. Meyeraon writes: "The scientist of to-day cannot indicate--tte . 
esf--:nce"of~"5Sl^l. It is this that prinsirily distinguishes his attitude 
frera^that of his materialist predecessor and, even more, from that of the 
roeJiaevnl pliysicist: he docs not even claim to attain to the he-ng of. tte 
I'oal, which, on the contrary, he sees as enveloped in profound mystery.'* 

(Lc! Playaicion et le reel, Le Mois, ;}uin 1931). 

cSh. And Eddington writes: . • 

c2bl. "We have suffered, and v?e still siiffer, from expectations that 
electrons and cjuanta must’ "be in some fundamental respects like materials or 
forces frjrc.liar in the worksl'iop - that all we have to do is to imagine the 
us'-ax kind of thing on an infinitely analler scale. It ^st he our aim to 
avoid such prejudg^nents whloh are suoely illogical; and since we must cease 
to employ faadliar concepts, symbols have become the only possible alternative 
........If, then, only pointer readings or their equivalents are put into the 

machine of so5.entific calculation, how can v«s grind out anything but pointer 
readings..... .V/henever 'we state the properties of a body in terms of physical 

quantities v,’o are iinpai’ting knowledge as to tho response cf various metrical 
indicators tc its presence and nothing more. After all, knowledge of this 
kind is fairly ccmpr.ehensivo. A knowledge of the response of ^1 kinds of 
objects - v/eighing-machines and ’’’-thor indicators - v/ould deteraine completely 
its relation to its environment, leaving only its un-get-atable nature 

undetermined.The Tictcrian phys-lciat felt that he knew just what he was 

talking about vhen he used such terns as matter and atoms. Atoms were tiny 
billiard balls, a crisp statement that was supposed tc tell you all about theis 
n&tiu'c..... .But new v/c realise that science has nothing to say as tc the 
ii.trxnsic nature of the atvorru It is, like everything else in physics, a 

schfjduic of pr,inter readings..Scientific investigation does net lead to 

knoi>’ic-lgu cf the intrinsic- nature of things.,Hie external world of physi 
has thus beceme a w'cx’ld of shadows." (Tho i'fature of the Physical World, pp»249, 
252, 25?, 259, 303, and Xl'I). 

c2b2. "S.-o nieth5 .n g unknov/n is doing we don't know what - that is what 
cur theory amounts tc. There is the” same indefiniteness as to the nat^ of 
the activity and of v/hat it is that is acting. And yet fi*om so unpromisiBg a 
beginning we really do get some’isixsre. We bring into order a host cf apparentl. 
unrelated phenomena; we malce predictiens and our predictions come off. The 
reason — the solo reason — for this progress is that our descript¬ 
ion is n-t limited to unknown agents executing unknovm activities, but sa a k as a 
arc scattered freely in the dnscriptions. To contismplate electrons circulating 
in the atom carri es us no further, but by contemplating eight circulating 
electio-.ms in one atom and seven circulating electrons in another we begin to 
realise the difference between oxygen and nitrogen. Out •’'f the ntmibers 
prcceeds the harmony of natural law v-hlch it . is the aim of science to disclose. 
We can grasp the tune but not the player." (Ibid. pp.291-292). 

This l as t opinion, px'ovided it is rightly understood, isjLhjS ' 

ac cept able opinion » 

a« H IS PIK3T OPINION (i.e. the opinion conafion beforb the middle of the 
ninctee.Tith century) exaggerates the value of theories, not maintaining the 
specific distinction between tho scien ce s of natisie and tho philos ophy of 
nature. (Cf. n.412). 

al. For the truth is that natural science does not know essences in 

theiflselvec: . ' 

ala. for the sciences of natire are directly concerned: . 

alal. v/ith ob sarv&ble reali t.y. . . 

aXaf: not with ontQl o^:ic al reality; 

alb, therefore they do riot know essences save tlirough emplriologlcal 
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a2. But according to the FIRST opinion; 

a2a. theories attain^ beyond the observable, "almost the whole reality 
of inorganic bodies”, as said above (A.a). 

a2b. Nor is this surprising, if it be considered that this is an 
opinion either of materialists or of physicists after the manner Of the 
physicists of the Middle Ages. 

a2bl. For MATERIALISTS cannot distinguish an empiriological order from 
an ontological (intelligible) order: 

a2bla. and therefore, when they admit that theories have real value, 
they must teach that they attain and represent the iflhole of the real, to wit, 
observable reality: - • 

a2blal. as if the heart of things vrere directly observable. 
a2bla2. 'Which clearly is false. 
a2b2. THE HiYSICISfS 0F~^ MIDDLE AGES : 
a2b2a. since they did not distinguish betv/een: 
a2b2al. that Physics vAiich is experimental or positive science, 
a2b2a2. and that Physics which is a part of natural philosophy, 
a2b2b. could not maintain the real value of theories without attributing 
to them the ability to attain the essences of things in themselve s. 
a2b2c. 'Whi ch is likewise to be rejected . 

b. But THE SECOND OPHTION (i.e. the opinion which was in vogue fi'ora the 
middle of the nineteenth century until recently), at least as it is found in 
the disciples who seem to exaggerate the mind of those m.asters (such as Maoh, 
Poincare " and Duhem) in the direction of restricting the value of theories to 
the point of denying to theories all real value, is likewise to be rejected. 

bl. For this opinion supposes that the human intellect has not as its 
proper formal object the essences of sensible things. 

bla. For this opinion suffers from the vice of Pragmatism and 
Nominalism: 

blal. from which vice even those masters themselves: 
bla2. were not completely free, 

bib. although they spoke much more cautiously than their disciples. 
b2. But IN REALITY : 

b2a. a formal distinction being admitted between: 

b2al. the empiriological explanation of science , 

b2a2. and the ontological explanation of natural philosophy , 

b2b. it must be said that: 

b2bl. whereas na tural philosophy attains essences directly and in 
their ontological properties , 

b2b2. natural science attains essences indirectly and obliquely, in. 
their observable external signs only. 

c. THEREFORE "THEN SCIENTIFIC THEORISTS OF TODAY TEACH. IN ACCORDANCE 
WITH THE LAST OPINION (cf. A.c): 

cl. That: 

cla. theories do not attain the essenc e of the.real; 

clb. this is true , provided what they say be understood of knowledge of 
the essence of the ontological reality in itself. 

c2. That: 

c2a.. theories are symbols of reality; 

c2b. this also is true , provided the value of these symbols be duly 
determined. 

c2bl. They must not be understood as if they were pure syriibols without 
a ny foundation in the real : for this understanding would reduce this third 
opinion to the second opinion. 

c2b2. But neither, on the contrary, is it enough to say that theories 
analogically represent physical reality, as Hoenen says (op.cit. pp.61-74), 
without any further determination of this term ' analogically '. 

c3. It is indeed true that physico-mathematical theories analogically 
represent reality: but the analog whereof it is question is to be determined. 

c3a. It is not analogy of proper proportionality (cf. 153.H) : 
c3al. for this would mean that we know these essences: 
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c3al.a. not indeed i n themselves . 

cSall*. yet nevertheless * ontologically ' (i. e. non-empiriologically) ; 
which is impossible, as said above. 

c3a2. And therefore theories ai'e rightly said to represent reality 
symbolically , or, in other words, according to metaphoric analogy (cf. n.l53,H). 
c3a3. Therefore these theories are m ental beings ( entia rationi s). 

c3b. But insofar as a theory does genuinely represent obliquely the 
’ ontological ' reality: 

c3bf. it must be assimilated to this realify, 

c3b2. and therefore it is mental being v/ith foundation in the real 
(i.e. based mental being; cf. nn.109-112). 

c3c. But as regards the 'empiriological' facts which a theory represents, 
insofar as they are measurable : 

c3ci. the assimilation is univocal, 

c3c2. and under this aspect a physico-mathomatical theory has the value 
of r^al being; 

c3c3. which is the foundation of the mental being. 

c4. But the empirio-schematic theories of the biological and psychological 
sciences, which theories are not yet mathematized: , . 

c4a. are not, as are physico-mathematical theories, combinations of real 
beings and mental beings; 

c4b. but are real beings v/hich univocally represent: 
c4bl. directly empirologioal 'reality, 
c4b2. and indirectly ontological reality. 


I 


SCH5I.L4TIC smum. 


494. SCHBilATIC SYNOPSIS: The contents of the fore-going chapter may be 
thus schematically summarized:- 
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On the 

sciences 

of 

nature: 


On 

SC mTIFIC 
FACTS: 


Their 

nature 


In itself 


v/rong 

conceptions 


The empiricist and positi v-; 
ist conception. 

The idealist conception. 


Right conception: that of moderate 
realism. . 


relatively to 


v ulgar fact, 
p hilosophic fact. 

hy ohservation. 


Their 

determination 


by experience 


by deduction. 


by ex periment ation» 


On 

their 
LAWS: 


On the 
deter- 
mination 


of them: 


On the 
di scovery 


of than: 


Nature of scientific law. 

Hypotheses. 


Two 

manners 
of dis¬ 
covery : 


Induction, 
who se 

preparation 
is made by 


Deduction. 


Methods 
of 

inductioii 


lOf Bacon 
and Mill. 


Of Wundt. 


|0n the proving of them: They are verified by deduction. 


On the 

co-ordination 
of them, or 
on theories; 


Their nature. 


Their 
value: 


They express the essence of the real. 


Yet 

not 

in 

itself, 

but 


In em- 

piriological 
signs: 


Thus the theories 
of the biological 
sciences, 

^Vhich are therefore 
real beings . 


In 

sjraibols: 


Thus physico- 
mathematical theories, 

Which therefore are 
mental beings based 


in the real. 
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MORAL SCIENCE. 


495. ORDEIi OP PROCEDURE: This treatment of moral science will consider two 
questions ; 

A. To wit: 

a. Firs t. whether in the present state of men merely philosophical 
natural science is true practical science. 

Secondly , v/hether in the present state of i^jen, there is philosophical 
moral science. 

B. Hence the following order:- 


Wliether now moral philosophy is true 

practical science......Article one. 

On moral 
science; 

’jyhether now there is philosophical moral science....Article two. 


ARTICLE OME. 


Y/HETHER NOW MORAL rillLOSOPirY IS TRUE PRACTICAL SCIENCE. 


496. CONCLUSION: Here: 

A. It is question; 

a. of practical scien ce (cf. nn.396-401), 

h. not of speculative science about o p erables (of. n.399). 

B. And the conclusion is this: IN THE PRESSTT STATE OF im , MERELY 
PHILOSOPHICAL M0RAI> SCIHICE CAimOT CONSTITITTE TRUE PPACTICAL SCIB^CE . 


497. PROOF CF THIS CONCLUSION: Moral science: 

A. Is true practical science, inasmuch as it is concerned: 

a. not about good things, 

b. but about good use of liberty by the operan t. 

B. Therefore moral science which is true practical science can abstract: 

a. Neither from the ultimate end of man's life, which in the present 
state of men is a supernatural end ; 

b. Nor from the concrete conditions in which man now exists. 

C. Therefore a merely philosophical moral science: 

a. which: 

al. has regard only to a natural ultimate end , 

a2. and considers another state of existence, to v/it, the state of 
pure nature , . • 

b. cannot constitute: 

bl. true practical science, 

b2. but only a specu].ative science about operables. 


498. THIS DOES NOT EXCLUDE THE POSSIBIIJTY OF METMiY PHILOSOPHIC MOItA L 
SCIENCE ; However, the above conclusion standing: 
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A. It does not follow that a merely philosophical moral science has no 
place.in the present state of men. 

3. But this merely philosophical moral science, or natural ethics, 
is not to he rejected provided: 

a. it be not considered: 

al. either "as constituted IN PIE DEG-EEE OF TRUE PRACTICAL SCIENCE . 

a2. or as independen t of-the moral science which orders hmnan acts 
relative!^to their supernatural ultimate endj 

b. but be considered only as a ggrtain part essentially incomplete of 
true practical science. ( Marita in: La't^hilosophie Ciuretienne, pp. 102-108; 
Science et Sagesse, pp.268, 27833^. 


'A RTICLE WO. 


' ' WHETHER NOVv^ THERE IS PHILOSOPHICAL MORAL SCIENCE. 

499, OPINIONS: This is a much disputed question, even among Thoraists. 

' A. Some, such as Deman (Revue dess Sciences Philos., 1934, pp.258-290), 
and Ramirez (Bulletin Thomiste, avril-Juin, 1935), ^ny this thesis, to wit, 
TT-at'THERE EX-JETS IN THE PRESENT STA TE OF iiEN. A MOMI TPHILOSOrflY CON STITUTE D 
iF'TriE"ST'5TE“OF SC IENCE. SPECIFICALLY~DISTINCT"FROM MO^L T'^OLOGY', PROVIDED 
THIS lillLQSOPHY BE CONSIDERED AS SUBALTERNATE TO SACRED THEOLOGY . (Of. n. 425). 

3. But others, on the contrary, such as Mari tain (De la Philosophie 
Ghretienne; Science et Sagesse) affirm this thesis, and rightly so. 


500'. PROOF OF THIS THESIS : This thesis is to be maintained, and the proof 
of it is reduced to the followi-ng: 

A. ARGUMENT ; 

a. It re main? to natural wisdom, in the present state of men, to treat 
of those. things y iereof theological wisdom cannot treat . 

b. But theo'oj^icnl v/isdom cannot treat of the HUI-IAN OPERABLE (PO-ABLE) 

mmmJLY as hum £:. 

r. Thara fi^e besides theology, there is to be admitted a certain moral 
pVii 1 nsnphv, -.Ii ich) however, on account of what has been said above (nn.49^6- 
497). is sp^’^inated to sacred theoloRV . 

3 , jf this argument: 

a, - The MAJOR is evident--from this: 

al. that grace-does not destroy, but perfects, nature. 

a2. But something natural would be destroyed, if, o n account of the 
elevation of human nature to a supernatural end , something about which 
sacred theology cannot treat, v;ere prohibited to natural wisdom. 

b. The MINOR is proved from the diverse formal objects (formal reasons 
whereunder ; cf. nn.403-406) both of sacred theology and of moral philosophy. 

bl. For the formal reason whereunder sacred theology proceeds is the 
light of divine revelation; for everything which sacred theology considers 
'is considered by it inasmuch as it is divinely revealable . 

b2. But the formal reason whereunder moral philosophy proceeds is the 
orderability of human actions by practical reason. 

ly IT BE OBJECTED ; 

cl. That, on account of t he elevation of p r actical reason by the light 
of divine revelation, the formal reason wh ereunder of natural moral science 
(ethics) is identified with the formal reason w hereunder of sacred theology. 






c2. THE ANSWER IS that there is a twofold elevation of reason by the 
light of divine revelation: 

c2a . The one ; ' ’ 

c2al. is such that human reason becomes an instrumental cause 
('instrumental* in the strict sense) of the divine light; 

c2a2. and this is the elevation of reason as it Is found in sacred 
theology . 

c2b. Eut the other is such that human reason remains a principal cause, 
although dependent on a higher cause. 

i 

c2bl. For it is to be borne in mind .that " many causes operate some 
effects beyond their own power through power participated from another, 
and yet they are principal causes; 

c2bla. "just as it is clear that heated water and heated iron produce 
heat, and the moon, being illuminated, produces light, in participating it 
from the sun, and yet they are principal causes, because the. effects, which 
they produce univocally, are assimilated to the power received, whe 'eby they 
produce them, viz. to heat and to light. 

c2blb, " Similarly a vital power, as an intellect illuminated by the 
light of glory, or of grace , produces supernatural acts, which exceed its 
own proper power, and yet produces them as a principal cause: 

c2blbl, '" both because those acts do not exceed the superadded power, 
wherefrom they proceed, being supernatural, like the pov/er itself, and they ' 
only differ as initial act and terminal act: which does not suffice for the 
character of instrument; otherwise to all natural acts, a power and habit 
would have vhemselves instrumentally. 

c2blb2. " And also, because those acts are vital; therefore they proceed 
from a principle moving itself, therefore not merely instrumentally moved and 
subserving another, but as from a principal cause . For, that which moves 
itself, by this very fact moves and operates from power which it has in itself; 
and does not minister to another, but to itself, and does not wait to be moved 
by another, but begins from itself, because it moves itself. But these are 
the conditions of a principal cause, to v/it, that it be a cause from which 
movement begins primarily and necessarily, and which does not subserve a nd 
minister to another, bu t t o itself. '* (John of St . Thomas: C ursus Phil. t.Il, 
Reiser, p.515 b; Cursus Theol. , t. VII, disp. 2, a.l, n. 23; cf. Maritain: 
Science et Sagesse, pp. -Jllss:) 

. c2b2. Therefore: " 

c2b2a . Besides the former elevation of practical reason which pertains 
to sacred theology, 

c2b2b. there must remain the latter elevation under the light of re¬ 
velation: for otherwise the exercise of principal causality, which practical 
reason would have in man existing in the state of pure nature, would: 
c2b2bl. far from being perfected, 
c2b2b2. be destroyed. 
c2b2c. Which elevation remaining: 
c2b2cl; there remains: 

c2b2cla, distinct from the formal reason whereunder of sacred theology^ 
c2b2clb; the formal character whereunder of moral philosophy: 
c2b2c2. yet more perfect from the elevation of practical reason by the 
light of divine revelation, that is, from the subalternation of this moral phil¬ 
osophy to sacred theology. 

501. FORMAL OBJECT WHICH OF MORAL PHILOSOPHY SUBALTERNATE ' 
TO THEOLOGY: It FOLLOWS FROM WHAT HAS BEEN SAID: 

A. That moral philosophy subalternate to sacred theology has as its 
formal object which (or formal character which) human acts ordered indeed: 

a. ULTIMATELY to the supernatural and eternal end, 

b. but PROXIMATELY to temporal ends, and to t emporal w orks, el- 

indeed, not abolished, from their ordination to the supernatural ultimate end. 

B. For: 


iv 


I 


I 
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al. not from their ultimate end, 

a2. but from their '' PROXIMATE E-TD ”. as John of St Thomas says (Cursus 
Theol., t.VI^ disp.l6, a.*7, n.30). 

b. But from the elevation of man to a supernatural end: 
bl. temporal ends remain nevertheless: 
bla. non-ultimate ends , 
bib. and are not pure me ans; 
b2. (for: 

b2a. the specification of a means is from the end, 

b2b. but a non-ultimate end is specified from itself, yet from itself 
as subordinated to the ultimate end). ■ ' 

C. This formal object vAiich of moral philosophy distinct from the 
foiTTiai object Y/hich of sacred theology is already touched by BANIIE when 
he writes:’ 

a. "To moral philosophy it properly and directly pertains to define 
questions of right and justice insofar as man is ordered to political 
inte?"cpurse and a natural end . 

b, '^'''But to sacred theology it in the highest way pertains to scrutinize 
about rigtit even down to the smallest details with respect to sp iritu al go od 
a nd s urernatural end. And after this manner, sacred theology, since it 
is practical, at least eminently considers all things which the moral 
philo soph.er considers, with much greater altitude and much more divinely 
than he." (B annez : De lure et lustitia, Prooenu.um). 

D. . r>T TIIOlvIAS analogically touches the same when speaking of superior 
and inferior reason, and of the acquired and infused virtues: 

a. ¥horo he is speaking: 

al. cf superior and inferior reason: 

ala. ' Inferior reason takes counsel, tending to election, from reasons, 

01 t emporal th ings , as that something is superfluous cr falling siriort, useful 
or fitting, and so of other conditions which the moral philosopher trep.ts; 

a. ib. "but superior reason takes counsel from eternal and divi ne rea sons, 
as because it.is against the precept of Qod or engenders an offence of him, 
or something of this kind." (in II Sent, .disp.24, q.2, a.2). 

a2. "?or example, synderesis proposes this: every evil is to be avoided; 
a2a. " superior reason assumes this: adultery is evil, because prohibited 
by the lav of God; 

a2b. "or inferior would assume this, that it is evil, because unjust, 
or unfitting." (Ibid. a.4). 

b. v/here he is speaking of the acquired and infused virtues: 

bl. "The acquired virtues, of which the philosophers have spoken, 

are ordered only to perfect men in civil life . 

b2. "The civil good: 

b2a. "is not the ultimate end of the infused cardinal virtues.... 

b2b. "but of the acquired virtues, of which the philosophers have 
spoken." (QQ. Disp., De Virt. Card., a.l, c. et ad 3). 


502. CONCLUSION: Therefore the conclusion must be that : 

A. JUST AS human acts are referred in two ways (and in these ways, 
either implicitly or explicitly) : 

a. In the spiritual (supomatural) line , by means of the infused 
virtues, directly to the good of eternal life and of the supernatural 
ultimate end; 

In the temporal line , by means of the natural virtues elevated by 
..'cried virtues; 

bl, direct!ij'_ to the good of civil life, 

b2. 5id indirectly to the supernatural ultimate end. 

B. SO h *inan acts: 

a. In t he spiritual (supernatural) lin e, through sacred theology, are 
directly ordered to the good of eternal life and of the supernatural ultimate 
end , rnd'er the light of revelation, using reason as a merely i nstrirn'ent .^. c.^'ise 
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b. In the temporal line , through moral philosophy, subalternate to 
sacred theology: 

directly to the g ood of civil life , under the light of reason as a 
principal agent, yet elevated by the light of theology (the light of 
revelation). 

b2. vriiereby they are indirectly referred to the supernatural ultimate 

end. 


SCHBiATIC SUMMARY. 


503. SCHEMATIC SYTIOPSIS: The contents of the fore-going chapter may be 
thus schematically summarized 



Philosophical 
moral science 


INDEPENDENT 
or merely 
philosophical 


SUB ALTERNATB 
TO SACRE D 
THEOIOCtYT 
is had 


Is not had in the present state of men in the 
grade of true practical science. 


Yet is had, as an incomple te part of true 
practical science. 


NOT so however that it would become a PART of 
sacred theology . 


But 

remaining 
SPECIFICALLY 
distinct 
from it, in¬ 
asmuch as 
it is 
specified 


ULTIMATELY indeed from the 
supernatural end. 


But 


NOT directly under the 

liSbl-- 9.t 


BOffiDIATELY 


from a 
temp oral 
4'n3 whicR 
it con¬ 
siders 


BUT 

dii’ectly 
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Not as an in¬ 
strument of 
the li^t of 
revelation. 


light of 

practical 

reason: 


But as a 
principal 
pause under 
the elevation 
of supernat¬ 
ural revela¬ 
tion. 


CHAPTER PORTY-TfiREB. 


SOCIOLOGY. 


504. ORDER OP PROCEDURE: This treatment of sociology: 

A. Will consider: 

a. First , the object of sociology. 

b. Second ly, the nature of sociology. 







B. Hence the follovdng co'der:- 
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On sociology 


Its object. 
Its nature. 


Article one. 
Article two. 


ARTICLE Om. 


OBJECT OP SOCIOLOGY. 


505. NOTION OP SOCIOLOGY: All admit that sociology'is: 

A. The science of socistl facts ; 

B. Or the SCIE NCE Y/HICH IS CONCERTS ABOUT PACTS WHICH RISULT PROM 
H EE COL L ECTIVE LIPE'oP MljN . 

506. Nature op social pacts: But it must now be determined which is the 
na ture of social facts: 

A. According to DURKHEIM . L E\nC-BRUH L and generally the » SOCIOLOGICAL 
SCHO OL' , a social fact arises from the collective soul of society, which is 
diverse from the individuals who constitute society. Therefore a so 9 ial 
fact is: 

a. Not material save in regard to expression, but spiritual (psychic). 

^'^l lective (proceeding from the collective consciousness), 
bl. and therefore is diverse from an individual psychic fact. 

“ ’hus: 

ow "“ kheim writes: "In binding themselves together, in penetrating 
each other, entering into fusion, individual souls give birth to a psychic 
being, if one wishes so to call it, but which constitutes a psychic individual¬ 
ity of a new kind." (Regies de la methode Sociologique, p.l27). 

b2b. Though Tarde (1843-1904) contradicts Durkheim, teaching that a 
social fact is an inter-individual psychological fact proceeding from imitation. 

G* E xtrinsic to individual consciousnesses: 

cl. since it proceeds from the collective consciousness, 

c2. which is extrinsic to individual consciousnesses. 

*3- Coercive : whereby are explained: 
dl. both the social necessities of life, 
d2. and the rules of law (juridic rules). 

B. This notion of social fact proceeds from an erroneous doctrine 
regarding the natuire of society: according to Durkheim. society is a real 
being beyond the individuals, (although Diorkheira often affirms the contrary). 

a. But IN REALITY IT IS TO BE SAID . . along with St Thomas, that society, 
beyond m en, is only mental being. 

alTPor it is a union of men for the doing or obtaining of something 
common . 

a2. Therefore society has reality, from this, that the moi who con¬ 
stitute it, tend together for a common end or for a coimnon good. 

b. Therefore a social fact: 

bl. diverse indeed from an individual fact, is: 
bla. not psychic. 
bib. but moral . 

b2. Por it arises from the free activity of men for the procuring of 
a common good. 
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c. Nor ought it he called collective ; 

cl. as if it proceeded from a collective consciousness, distinct from 
the consciousness of individuals, 

c2. hut inasmuch as it arises from the free action of men ordered 
towards a common good. 

d. And: 

dl. therefore: 

dla. neither is it extrinsic to individual consciousnesses: 
dlh. nor therefore is it imposing ooactions merely from without , 
d2. hut: 

d2a. it is imposing moral obligations arising from the consideration 
of the exigencies of a good common from within, 

d2h. to which exigencies the coercive .power of society is subordinate. 

C. Prom what has heen said, it already appears in what a social fact 
differs from psychic, historical, and hiological f acts. 

a. It differs from psych ic facts indeed, inasmuch as it is a moral 
fact; . "’ ” 


al. It is true indeed: 

ala. that not every psychic fact abstracts from freedom, 

alb. hut even when it is question of the exercise of freedom: 

alhl. in one way is such exercise considered by the psychologist , who 
considers in it its manner of proceeding, 

alh2. hut in another way is it considered by the moralist , vfho Judges 
of it according to the rule of morals. (Cf. Yves Simon : Critique de la 
connaissance morale, p.138, note l). 

a2. Durkheim also: 

a2a. distinguishes a social fact from a psychic fact, 
a2al. insofar as the social fact proceeds from the collective 
consciousness, 

a2a2. whereas the psychic fact proceeds from an individual 
consciousness. 

a2h. But this distinction does not avail, unless his doctrine about 
society be admitted. 

b. It differs from historical fact s: 

hi. Materiall y indeed historical facts and social facts are the same. 
b2. But formally they differ; 

b2a. For the same fact is diversely considered by a s ociologist and 
by an historian : 

b2al. For the socio3.ogist operates a certain abstraction about it 
in order to obtain universal concLusions; 

b2a2. whereas the historian considers the singular fact with its 
circumstances of time and place. 
b2b. Thus: 

b2bl. The assassination of Julius Caesar by Brutus is an historical 
fact; but the assassination of him for political reasons is a ^cial fact. 

b2b2. The isolation of Napoleon at St Helena is an historical fact; 
but his exile thither for political reasons is a social fact. 

c. It differs from biological facts ; 
cl. For: 

cla. biological facts are physical , and subjected to determinism: 

clb. but social facts are moral ., and free. 

c2. Nevertheless there is a certain analogy between them: 
c2a. For both rise from an organism: 

c2al. biological facts indeed from a physical organism, 
o2a2. but social facts from,a mora l organism. 

c2b. But Herbert Spence r greatly exaggerates this analogy, retaining 
on account of his empiricism, scarcely any difference between these two 
organisms. " 


I • 
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ARTICLE T';ra. 


NAT U RE OF SXIOli)GY. 


507. DUrd^ELil'S CONCEL=T=ION OP SOCIOLOGY AS A SPECULATIVE AND 'POSITIVE' 
SCIENCE: According to Durkheim: 

A. Sociclogy is: 

a. an experimental SPE CULA T IVE science after the manner of experi¬ 
mental psychology or experimental physics. 

b. Tl?/cir~i'ui'chei j to this science normative moral science ought to 
give place. 

B. It is re adily to be admitted that Durkhei m proceeds logically: 

a. Admitting indeed no mo ral obligation beyond social coactions, there 
is no longer any room for him to admit normative science. 

b. And paying no attention to freedom, and therefore to the moral 
nature of a social fact, he must consider sociology after the manner of the 
"positive" sciences. 

508. CONTROVERSY AIviONG SCilOLASTIO HilLOSOPHERS: But even among scholastic 
philosophers, it is di£,uu.ted whether sociology is speculative or 

prac tical soie reo . 

A. All indeed admit that sooiology cannot be substituted for normative , 
or pra cti cal, social philorophy. 

B. But there are some, such as Delos (L'objet de la Sociologio,in 
Comment juger la sociologie contemporaine; Precis de Sociologie, Introd.), 
who think that: 

a. besides moral philosophy, 

b. sooiolog/ is a speculative science "autonomous" from philosoi^iy 
(cf. n.42l). 

C. Yet others; such as Yves S imon . Lallement, and Maritain, are of 
contradictory opinion, asserting that sociology: 

a. is only a science c onnect e d with moral philosophy, 

b’. and therefore belongs to”the genus of PRACTICAL sciences. 


50 ... ■ — —This last opinion alone seems~ acceptable: 


A. For the object of sociology: 

a. is social fact, 

b. wj'iich, as said above (n.506), is moral fact; and as moral: 

bl. cannot abstract from the end wherefrom it is necessarily specified, 

b2. and therefore cannot perfectly abstract from normative Judgments. 

B. For which reason even exp^srimental science cannot be concerned about 
such a fact in abstracting perf ectly from every normative Judgment: . 

a. and therefore cannot constitute speculative science; 

b. for such an experimental science, if it is possible, belongs to the 
GENUS OF NORIiATIVE SCIENCE 

C. But the question whether su ch experimental sciences are possible , 
is to be answered BY DI STING UISHM; : 

a. If the disciplines which, as present-day sociology, are concerned 
about moi^l _'',cts, be taken as separat e from all teleological consideration, 
even the most remote, and from all normative Judgment, even implicit, they 
are not sciences save in an utterly improper sense, inasmuch as they use 
scientific and critical methods for the study of facts: 

al. Tney only furnish the m atter of experimental information , a matter: 

ala. preparatory to normative science, 

alb. and very useful, . • . « 

ale. in which moral science will find the matter of philosophic facts 

(cf. n.475). 
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a2. And therefore sociology cannot independently of normative moral 
science constitute an autonomous speculative science. 

h. On the contrary sociology continued hv moral philosophy (cf. nn.432- 

433): 

hi. is true science, 

h2. yet annexed t o moral philosophy. 

c. Indeed, even further: whether it be taken in the first way as a 
simple preparation for moral science, or be taken in the second way as a 
science annexed to moral philosophy, sociology is only apparently speculative; 
but really pertains to practical Icnowledge: 

cl. If taken in the first yra.y indeed, because then it is only the 
matter of practical science; and as matter , from itself is ordered towards 
the constitution of practical science. 

c2. But if taken in the secon d way, because already not abstracting 
from the end of human actions, such knowledge is 'per se’ practical. 

d. But in sociology, even when in continuity with moral philosophy, 
although it is unable to abstract {perfectly from normative judgments 
because it pertains to practical knowledge - nevertheless it ought 
voluntarily to leave these normative judgments, as far as is possible, 
merely implicit and virtual. 

dl. Both for the reason that: 

dla. the proper o ffice of the science of sociology is a simple office 
of experimental” information, 

dlb. and therefore it ought to leave explicit normative judgments to 
•moral philosophy, with -(^hich it is connected. 

d2. And for the reason that: 
d2a. to man pertains indeed judgment: 
d2al. about human acts considered in themselves. 
d2a2. not about men nor about historical events: for these are 
reserved to the judgment of f-od. 

d2b. But to judge about human acts; 
d2bl. pertains to moral philosophy, 

d2b2. not to sciences of experimenta l information, which are concerned 
about men and historical events. 

d3. Nevertheless for a right understanding of social facts: 
d3a. there is required in the sociologist a knowledge of moral 
philosophy, 

d3b. because these facts about x’^hich sociological enquiry is concerned 
are moral fants. (Cf. Yves Simon : La critique de la connaissance morale, 
pp.123-142; Maritain ; Science et Sagasse. pp.278-288). 


.SCmjMiVTIC SUMvIARY. 


510. SCHEMATIC ‘iECAPITLTLATION: What has been said in the fore-going 
chapter may be thus schematically summarized:- 
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Sociology 


Its OBJECT : 
social facts. 


v/hich 


Are not (as 


says Durkbeiin) 


Psychic. 

Proceeding from collective conscious 
ness. 

Coercive only. 


But are 


Moral. 

Proceeding from human activity for the 
procuring of a common good . 

Imposing moral obligations. 


IT IS TiOT a 


speculative 


science 


jlo which normative moral science ought to 
jgive place (as says Durldieim) . 


Distinct from normative moral science (as 
says Delos ). 


re; 


Sepa rated from all teleological (normative) 
~Iir_deration it is only a science improp- 
’y so-called (matter of experimental 
jnl 


It cannot perfectly 
abstract from norm¬ 
ative Judgments, 


c ontinued by moral 
philosophy, it is true 
science annexed to 
moral philosophy: 


But as far as is 
possible , it keeps 
them implicit and 
virtual. 


CHAPTER POETY-POUR. 


HISTORY.. 


511. ORDE^ OP PROCEDURE: This consideration of history: 
A. Will deal: 

a. Pix'st , with the nature of history. 

b. Secondly , with the method of history. 

3. Hence the following order :- 


On history 


Its nature 
Its method 


Article one. 
Article two. 










ARTICLE ONE. 


NATURE OP HISTORY. 


512. NOTION AI'JD BEPORTAIJCE OP HISTORY; Under the name; 

A. HISTORY is meant the DISCIPLINE WIICH BY SCIEIITIFIC WHOPS STUDIES 
HUMAN EVWTS . 

B. The importance of this discipline is manifest; for by it we know the 
past which is of the highest interest to us: 

s-* ^Brst indeed, SPECUL A TIVELY ; for since man naturally desires to 
know all things, the knowledge of the past is not without intellectual 
satisfaction. 


b. But secondly , HIACTICALLY ; 

bl. For by knowledge of the past manj' present events and facts are 
explained: for present things have been influenced by past things. 

b2. Moreover, history by its examples, is a "teacher of life". 

C. In modern times: 

a. history has made much progress: 

al. on account of gi’eater perfection of methods (the employment of 
which has been rendered much easier and more efficacious through modern 
devices, such as printing, photography, more rapid transport etc); 

a2. and on account of a better con c eption of this discipline. 

b. Accordingly something v/ill be said" about each, to wit: 

bl. about the natur e of history, 

b2. and about its method. 


513. ViHETHER HISTORI IS SGITNCTd: Regarding the nature of history. there is 
controversy : for not till are agreed tliat history is genuine science. 

A. For science is c ertain.knowledge through pauses (cf. n,386): but 
on two heads historj’’ seems to default from the notion of science: 

a. First, as regards oertitv'd e; for certitude is only about necess¬ 
aries : 

al. but human events are s:'ngi.ilar , 
a2. and therefore -on tingent. 

b. Secon dly, as regards m.rmner of knowing ; 

bl. For history is not knowledge through causes: it does not establish 

laws; 

b2. In brief; 

b2a. it does not explain facts, 
b2b. but only describes than. 

B. Notwithstanding this , some authors admit that history truly is 
science, not indeed in the "Ai’istotelic" sense, according to vdiich science 
is of universals alone, but inasmuch as: 

a. Though history is about contingent facts, nevertheless it can prove 
their existence with certitude . 

b. It can moreover investigate the causes of events, and therefore 
explain them. 

c. Lastly, it uses scientific methods. 

C. And rightly indeed is this asserted, namely, that history is science, 
not indeed in the "A ristoteli c" sense or simply speaking, but in a qualified 
sense ( secundum quid ); 

e.. For: 

al. The liber ty cf men is no obstacle to the proving, with certitude, 
of the existence of human events, since it is question: 

si'l^hiGr of proving the existence of past events: to which the 
question of whether they were free or not is indifferent; 

alb. or of investigating the causes of a free act: for these can be 
deterndnod at least conjecturally: which is very often the case also in the 
ohysical sciences. 





a2. And therefore that histox-y is science, is admitted: 
a2a. Not only by He '/elians and Positivists (v.g. Hegel, Taine , Marx , 
Herder . Vico, and the ' Sociological School '), who deny free-will; 

a2b. But also by many others, such as Pesoh (Logica, n.743), Ggny. 
(Critica, pp.362ss)■' Palhories (La Philosophic au Baccalaureat, p.l84), 
Boyer (Cursus Philos. I, pp.294s3), who affirm free-will. 

b. Nevertheless it is to be noted that the certitude of history is of 
another species than phys ical or metap h ysical certitude; nor ought history 
seek a certitude v/hereof it is incapable. 

bl. The cei’ticude of history: 

bla. pertains to moral certitude, which is true "as in most sjases", 
bib. and is based on evidence of credibility,.or of a thing testified. 

b2. Most often, in history, is obtained a certitude arising from a 
convergence of probabilities or of indications: such certitude is indeed 
true certitude, for it arises: 

b2a. not from additi.on of probabilities, 

b2b. but from this, that a certain fact appears as the only reason 
explaining the concordance of all the facts. 


514. rllSTOIil FISTAIKd TO TI3 GTirJS OP PRACTICAL SCIENCE: To which gaius of 

science history pertains, is easily determined after what has been 
said above’‘(nn.505-510,* regarding sociology, and wiiich ' a forti ori* avail 
of histc.r}', 

A. From this, that history is aboixt moral facts, it is clear that 
history is to be reduced: 

a. not to speculative loccwledge. 

b. but to practical knowledge. 

B. Therefore, that history is not a true science unless it is 
in continuity v/itli moral philosophy is like'-vise clear, since it is: 

a. science of si mple in i' ormatiori , 

b. not expri^'ily nconative. 

C. For which reason: 

a. since history still less than sociology can abstract from circum¬ 
stances of time and place (cf. n.bOG, C.b),^ 

b. still more then sociology ought it 'per se': 

bi. ab&tc.:;.n from ex plici t normative judgments, 

b2. and leave these jr.dginents to. philosophy of history: 

b2a. which is connected with history, 

b2b. and to which it pertains to determine historical-laws. 


ii.LTia.E TWO. 


I.iE THOD OF HISTORY. 


515. END OF TEE METHOD OF HISTORY : The method of history is ordered towards 
this: 

A. That facts be knarn with certitude: historical method as ordered 
towards this, will be considered first (n.516). 

B. That right use be made of these facts by_the historian to construct 
history: historical method as ordered towards this will next be dealt with 
(n.Sl?). 

516. SCIENTIFIC DFIIFAilNMION OF FACTS: For the determination of facts, . 
two tasks must be performed, to wit, that of HEURISTICS, and that, of 

HISTORICAL C RITIC.T.^t. • 




• 'S??. 

A. HEURISTICS is ordered towards the finding of past facts in written 
documents, in monuments, and in oral traditions. 

a. Monument s (v.g. pictures, buildings, clothes, weapons, coins, medals, 
seals, tools, statues) supply material testimonies. 

b. Documents (v.g. annals, chronicles, deeds. Judiciary verdicts, 
inscriptions, official or private papers, literary works) supply rather 
psychological testimonies. 

bl. These are found for the most part in libraries, archives, museums 

etc. 

b2. With respect to these, certain aiixiliary sciences are employed, 
v.g. epigraphy, paleography etc. 

c. Oral traditions ; 

cl. are not indeed to be despised or spurned, as some writers contend; 
c2. but the historian o\jght to use them with caution. 

B. Facts, when found, must be subjected to HISTORICAL CRITICISM, which 
is ordered to the determining of the authenticity, integrity, interpretation 
and value of the facts. 

a. As regards the AUTHEHTjCClTY ; 

al. Of oral traditions ; Authenticity is determined by diverse 
such as: 

ala. Nearness to the time of the fact, 

alb. The impossibility of a later origin of the tradition, 
ale. The importance of the fact, 
aid. The publicity or manifestness of the fact, 

ale. The facility of explaining the absence of some testimony 
from the law of the 'arcanum', the destriaction of books, etc), 

alf. The presence of some traces. 

a2. Of documents and monxjments ; Authenticity is determined from certain 
signs, which may be either external to. the doexjment or monument or internal 
to it: 

a2a. External signs are such as: 

a2al. the name of the author, especially in more ancient codices; 
a2a2. quotations made by writers of the same period; 
a2a3. the assigning of the document or monument by writers of the same 
period to such an author. 

a2b. Internal signs are such as: 

a2bl. lang'uage, style, or hand-writing, customary to a given author or 
period; 

a2b2. facts, customs, arts etc. described in the document, agreeixig 
with the period; 

a2b3. opinions coherent with the minds or doctrines of an author. 

b. As regards the INTEGRITY (of documents) : That the text is had 
without interpolation , or suppression of some part, or corruption, is 
determined by almost the same signs as authenticity. 

c. As regards the HiTEti^ErATION . attention must be paid : 
cl. To the language, abbreviations, style of the author, events 

assigned to the time of the document. 

c2. To the literary style of the writing, according to the diverse 
manner of writing history at diverse periods and in diverse regions. 
c3. To the evolution of the meaning of words. 

d. But to determine the VAIDE CF THE FACTS, two things must be 
examined, to wit, the knowledge and the veracity of the author (or witness): 

dl. As to the knowledge of the author or witness; 
dla. Two things are to be examined: 

dial. His intellectual fitness to have knowledge: and this indeed: 
dlala. whether it be, for ordinary facts, a normal use of the senses _ 
and of reason, 

dlalb. or, if it be question of some speciality, a scientific habit 
about such subject (yet this is more necessary wdien it is question of the 


signs, 


(v.g. 



t 
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interpretation of fact than when it is question of the perception of a fact). 

dla2. His moral fitness to have knowledge: which requires his freedom 
from passion, prejudice, credulity, etc. 

dlb. The knowledge of an author or witness will appear: 
dlhl. iVom the concordant testimony of authors, if there be many who 
agree thereupon; 

dlb2. from a narration descending down to minute details, making it 
clear that the author is conversant with the subject. 

d2. As to the truthfulness of the author or witness, these questions 
are to be examined: 

d2a. Yfhether before or after his testimony he always preferred 
uprightness to his own interest? 
d2b. Whether : 

d2bl. he had some interest in deceiving (v.g. avarice, ambition, 
loyalty to a party, hatred of another, desire to Justify his own opinion, 
desire for adulation, prejudices, desire for a striking effect, etc), 

d2b2. or gave his testimony against his own interest (v.g. at the risk 
of his fortune or of his reputation or of his liberty)? 

d2c. Whether several, speaking of the same fact, are concordant or not? 
(Here care is to be taken not to be deceived by a merely apparent disagreement). 

d2d. Whether the author or witness narrated the fact publicly, yet no. 
one contradicting his assertion, at a time and place in which many must have 
known the truth? 


517. CONSTRUCTION OP HISTORT; The scientific determination of facts is only 

the preliminary stage of history. 

A. Therefore after the determination of the facts has been made, the 
construction of the history is to be instituted: 

a. First . all the facts must be reconi^tructed . by the use chiefly of 
reasoning from analogy (cf. n.515). 

b. Secondly , the facts must be ordered; 

bl. either according to conditions extrinsic to the facts themselves 
(v.g. of time, place, society, nation, etc), 

b2. Or according to resemblances of the facts themselves, and then 
with special attention to the influence of facts. . 

c. Thirdly, the facts are divided in natural and homogeneous periods 
of time. 


d. Fourthly, the omissions and 'lacunae' of documents must be supplied: 

dl. which is done chiefly by use of reasoning from analogy , 

d2, which howevcsr must be used with caution. 

e. Fifthly 

el. A selection is to be made of the facts which are to be introduced 
into the narrative, together with apt, full and concise formulas or modes 
of expression, so that the history will be, like every science, a certain 
econom y. 

e2. This narrative; 

e2a. which cannot be purely objective , i.e. without any Judgment of 
moral value, by reason of the nature of history, 

e2b. nevertheless ought, as said above (n.514), abstract, as far as 
possible, from these Judgments. (Cf. De Smedt : Principes de la critique 
historique; Langlois et Seignobos ; Introduction aux etudes historiques; 
Benigni ; Historiae Ecclesiasticae Propaedeuctica; Geny : Critica, pp.362-380). 

B. Prom history, properly so-called, as regards construction, differ 
monographs’, which are treatments of very restricted questions or parts of 
history. 

a. These monographs ou^t to be, as far as possible, exhaustive. 

b. They are rather preparation for history than history properly 
so-called, and therefore are of great usefulness. 
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APPENDICES TO LOGIC 
AF PSNDIX_U 

INSERTION AFTER PARAGRAPH 11. 

i A ----; ;■ s v . 'smarsr .- 

11. bis. ILLUSTRATION CF THE OBJECT OF LOGIC: Accordingly, 
the above doctrine of the formal object of logic may be illustrated from 
the formal object of the science of ARCHITECTURE. 

A. For AECHITBCTUEE is the science of the order or DESIGN 
of buildings. 


a. Let us suppose that a builder in Italy builds a building 
according to a certain design, and that a photograph is taken of that 
building. Then we have: 

al. The BUILDER.i.e. the AGENT, 

a2. His BUILDING . i.e. his ACT, 

a3. the BUILDING built.•. . i.e. his WORK 

or PRODUCT 

a4. the DESIGN of this building. i.e. the ORDER 

of the work. 

a5. the FHOTQGRA.FH ... i.e. the SIGN of 

the work. 

b. Now let us suppose that an architect in Australia wishes to 
study the design of that building situated in Italy. Now this architect: 

bl. Is not primarily and essentially concerned with the jdUILDER, 
for architecture is not the science of builders, - though he may be 
concerned in some manner v/ith the builder, forasmuch as certain abilities 
are required in a builder to build a building of , such design. 

b2. Nor is he primarily and essentially concerned with the ACTS 
of the builder (his building) , for architecture is not the science of these 
acts, i. e. of building as it is an activity, - though he may be concerned 
in some manner with these acts for a reason similar to that on account of 
which he is concerned v/ith the builder. 

b3. Nor is he primarily and essentially concerned even with the 
BUILDING (the work or product of the builder), for architecture is not the 
science of buildings, > though he wiU be much concerned with the building 
as it is the matter or subject v/herein the design is realised; but then for 
an understanding of the design, 

b4. But he is primarily and essentially concerned with the DESIGN 
or order of the building, for architecture is the science of the design of 
buildings. And he is concerned with other things forasmuch as they are 
related to the design of the building as conducing to an understanding of 
such design. ’ 

b5. Nor is he primarily and essentieilly concerned with the 
PHOTOGRAPH or sign of the building, for architecture is not the science 
of photographs, - though he will be much concerned with the photograph, 
v/hich he can have and examine, forasmuch as it leads him to an understanding 
of the design of the building, which, since it is absent from him, he cannot 
examine immediately. 

c. Accordingly, the formal object of architecture may be thus 
schematically illustrated:- 
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11. bis. ILLUSTRATION OF THE OBJECT OF LOGIC: Accordingly, 
the above doctrine of the formal object of logic may be illustrated from 
the formal object of the science of ARCHITECTURE. 

A. For ARCHITECTURE is the science of the order or DESIGN 
of buildings. 

a. Let us suppose that a builder in Italy builds a building 
according to a certain design, and that a photograph is taken of that 


building. Then we have: 

al. The GUILDER . i.e. the AGENT, 

a2. Eis BUILDING .i.e. his ACT, 

a3. the BUILDING built. i.e. his V/CRK 

or PRODUCT 

a4. the DESIGN of this building.i.e. the ORDER 

of the work. 

a5. the PHOTOGRAPH .i.e. the SIGN of 

the work. 



b. Now let us suppose that an architect in Australia wishes to 
study the design of that building situated in Italy. Now this architect: 

bl. Is not primarily and. essentially concerned with the BUILDER, 
for architecture is not the science of builders, - though he may be 
concerned in some manner with the builder, forasmuch as certain abilities 
are required in a builder to build a building of such design. 

b2. Nor is he primarily and essentially concerned with the ACTS 
of the builder (his building) , for architecture is not the science of these 
acts, i.e. of building as it is an activity, - though he may be concerned • 
in some manner with these acts for a reason similar to that on account of 
which he is concerned v/ith the builder. 

b3. Nor is he primarily and essentially concerned even with the 
BUILDING (the work or product of the builder), for architecture is not the 
science of buildings, - though he will be much concerned with the building 
as it is the matter or subject v/herein the design is realised; but then for 
an understanding of the design. 

b4. But he is primarily and essentially concerned with the DESIGN 
or order of the building, for architecture is the science of the design of 
buildings. And he is concerned with other things forasmuch as they are 
related to the design of the building as conducing to an understanding of 
such design. 

b5. Nor is he primarily and essentially concerned with the 
PHOTOGRAPH or sign of the building, for architecture is not the science 
of photographs, - though he will be much concerned with the photograph, 
which he can have and examine, forasmuch as it leads him to an understanding 
of the design of the building, which, since it is absent from him, he cannot 
examine immediately. 

c. Accordingly, the formal object of architecture may be thus 
schematically illustrated:- 
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B. Now LOGIC is the science of the ORDER or design of the work or 
product of the intellecti.. 

a. But that which the intellect orders or designs is its concepts, 
which is acquires FROM THINGS, by a first act which is accordingly nauned 
FIRST INTENTION . 

b. But it is by a second act, which accordingly is named SECOND 
INTENTION , that the intellect orders or designs that which it has acquired 
from things (i.e. its concepts), endowing these concepts with mental rela¬ 
tions, that is, with the order of design. 

c. Therefore, when it is question of the object of logic, there are 


to be distinguished: 

cl. the INTELLECT.i,e. AGENT, 

c2. its ACTS as ordering its concepts.i.e. ACT, 

c3. its ordered WORK or product. i.e. WORK, 

c4. theORDERofthis work.i.e. ORDER, 

c5. SPEECH expressing its ordered work.i.e. SIGN. 


d. Now the logician ;. 

dl. Is not, primarily and essentially concerned with the INTELLECT , 
for logic is not the science of intellect (the science of human intellect is 
psychology), - though he is concerned with the intellect forasmuch as 
it is the orderer required for the order in its products. 

d2. Nor is he primarily and essentially concerned with the ACTS 
of the intellect, for logic is not the science of the acts of the intellect (the 
science of the acts of human intellect is psychology), - though he is 
concerned with these acts forasmuch as they are the productions of the order 
in the products of the intellect. 

d3. Nor is he primarily and essentially concerned with the WORKS 
or products of the intellect, for logic is not the science of the products of 
the intellect (the science of the products of the human intellect is psychology), 
though he is concerned with these products as the matter or subject 
wherein the order is constituted; but then for an understanding of this order. 

d4. But he is primarily and essentially concerned with the ORDER 
with which the intellect endows its concepts in its products, for logic is the 
science of this order. And he is concerned with other things forasmuch as 
they are related to this order as conducing to understanding of it. 

d5. Nor is he primarily and essentially concerned with SPEECH or 
the sign of the products of the intellect, for logic is not the science of 
speech (the science of speech as it is an act is psychology, while the science 
of speech as it is a syntactically ordered product is grammar), - though 
he is much concerned with speech (terms, propositions and argumentations) 
which is sensible and, therefore, easily examined, forasmuch as it leads 
him to understanding of the order or design of the products of the intellect 
which are not sensible apd, therefore, are not so easily examined. 

e. Now, let it be understood for clarity, that there are three 
genera of ACTS OF SECOND INTENTION WHEREBY THE INTELLECT 
ORDERS its concepts (that is, orders what it acquired by its first intention 
from things), - which genera of acta are SIMPLE APPREHENSION^ 
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JUDGMENT and REASONIN G. 

el. Of SIMPLE APPREHENSION; 

el a, the prodt:ct or work is the UNIVERSAL CONCEPT, 

elb. while the orde r or design whereby the concept is ordered in 
that work; is PREDICABILITY, 

elc. while the sign of that v/ork is the TERM {or word) 

e2. But of JUDGMENT; 

e2a, the prod-act or work is the ENUNClATION, 

e2b. while the or^er or design whereby concepts are ordered in this 
work is PREDICATidll* 

e2c. A^fhile the sign of this work is the PROPOSITION (or sentence), 
e3. While of RE APQI^NG; 

e3a, the product or work is (also called) REASONING, 

e3b. while the order or design whereby concepts are ordered in this 
work is ILLATION. 

e3c. while the is ARGUMENTATION 

C. For the unaefstending of the ORDER or design constituted by 
the intellect through its acts of second intention in its concepts, let us 
suppose that my intellect has drawn into itself from things these five 
natures or’’blocks of I’eality*’, to wit, ’’man", ”idio1^', **poet?’, ’’wise" and 
’’ mortal" . (The act of intellect imbibing into itself these blocks of reality 
or natures is r eJJed the act of FIRST INTENTION, and these natures exists 
ing in the intellect are REAL BEING, i. e. blocks of REALITY). 

a. Let us suppose that my intellect got the block of reality " man" 
from Peter and Paui and Mary and Agnes. Thus Peter and Paul and Mary 
and Agnes have themselves as TERM WHEREFROM this block of reality 
was got or abstracted. 

al. Then my intellect reflects on this block of reality "man", and 
sees or apprehends it as predicable of (i,e. sayable of) Peter and of Paul 
and of Mary and of Agnes, and also of Kenrj’- and of John and of Joan and of 
Ruth etc,, or even cf .come subject or subjects not yet known determinately, 
a2. No%v: 

a2a, this block ci r 6 £lit 3 r stands in my in'iellect as RELATED 
TOV/ARDS Petei' and Paul and Mary and Agnes and Henry etc,; 

a2b, and these individuals have themselves to it as TERM WHERE - 
UNTO it is related.: 

a2c. and the relation whereby "man" is related to these individuals 
is PRED1CA3IL1TY . 

a3. Thus now "man'’ stands in my intellect as ORDERED or 
DESIGNED fo r predication, i. e, though it is not yet an actual predicate, it 
is already APT TO BE A PREDICATE. 

a4. The act whereby my intellect thus endowed the block of reality 
" man" with this ORDER or DESIGN or APTITUDE for predication, is an 
act of SECOND INTi i^bTION | (of simole apprehension), i.e, it is not an act 
whereby inteUect GETS’SOMETHING FROM REALITY (such an act would 
be first intention), b-it it is an .ict whereby intellect ORDERS WITHIN THE 
INTELLECT ITSELF WHAT IT HAS GOT FROM REALITY. 

b. Now let us suppose ‘hat my intellect goes further and pronounces 
the verdict" Peter is a man" , 

bl, Nov/; 

bln, this block o’ reality "man" stands in my intellect not merely as 
APT TO BE PREDICAT Sr of something, but as ACTUALLY PREDICATED. 

- that is, it now h£ s in r xy intellect a NEW RELATION to Peter; 
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bib, and Peter has himself towards "man** as IN A NEW MANNER 
a TERM WHEREUNTO "man" is related; 

blc. and this new relation whereby "man** is now related to Peter 
is called PREDICATION. . 

b2. Thus **man" now stands in my intellect as ORDERED or 
DESIGNED or " ARCHITECTURED" hjr predication INTO A NEV/ COMPOUND 
UNIT which is called an ENUNCIATION or mental proposition. 

b3. The act whereby my intellect thus endowed the block of reality 
"man" with this ORDER or DESIGN or PREDICATION is an act of SECOND, 
INTENTION (of judgment), i. o. it is an act whereby intellect ORDERS 
WITHIN THE INTELLECT ITSELF WHAT IT HAS GOT FROM REALITY. 

c. Now there is still another manner wherein my intellect may 
ORDER or'A rchitecture" its concepts (i.e. what it has got from reality). 

cl. Thus my intellect: 

da. may order or " architecture" concepts thus: 

" (Every) Man is MORTAL 

But (every) POET is a MAN. 

Therefore (every) POET is MORTAL." 

clb. Which order or "architecture" may be thus represented:- 



clc. That is, given that "man" is subjected to the predicate "mortal", 
and that "poet" is subjected to the predicate "man", then"poet? is subjected 
to the predicate "mortal" . 

cld. Now: 

cldl. this block of reality "man" stands in my intellect designed or 
ordered or " architectured" as a MEDIUM wherewith "mortal" and "poet 

are compared, n u n 

cld2. and these other two blocks of reality, to wit, "inortal and poet, 

stand in my intellect as COMPARED EXTREMES (i.e. as IviINCR TERM or 
SUBJECT andM/-JCR TERM or PREDICATE); 

cld3. and the new relation or ORDER or DESIGN or "ARCHITECTURE? 
with which these blocks of reality are now endowed is called ILLATION. 

cle. Thus these"blocks of reality" or natures or concepts are now 
ordered together or "architectured" into a unit which is called REASONING. 

clf. And the act whereby my intellect thus endowed these concepts 
or "blocks of reality*' with this ORDER or DESIGN or" ARCHITECTURE? 
is an act of SECOND INTENTION (of reasoning), i.e. it is an act whereby 
intellect ORDERS WITHIN THE INTELLECT ITSELF WHAT IT HAS GOT 
FROM REALITY. 

c2.. For a clearer exemplification of this, let us consider a bad 
ordering or "architecture" of concepts or "blocks of reality": 


c2a. in this bad reasoning: 


"Some MAN is WISE. 

But an IDIOT is a MAN . 

Therefore an IDIOT is WISE." 

c2b. Which may be represented thus; 


WISE 



(Other) MAN 



D. Accordingly; 

a. The formal object of logic is the ORDER or "ARCHITECTURE?' 
or DESIGN which the intellect makes, by its acts of SECOND INTENTION, 
in the natures or "blocks of reality*' or concepts which Ly its acts of first 
intention it drew into itself from things - which order is indeed 
MENTAL BEING, to wit, MENTAL RELATION. 

b. And which order or mental relation is indeed threefold, to 

wit. 

bl. PREDICABILITY, 

b2. PREDICATION, 

b3. and ILLATION. 


E. Therefore, the formal object of logic may be illtistrated by the 
following schematic representation:- 















